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PREFACE 


The last decade has witnessed the development of new 
methods of coordinating and synthesizing research in the broad 
field of psychology and related disciplines. Psychologists today 
face the challenge of intensifying their efforts and applying 
findings from many different areas of research to the solution 
of complex problems generated by technological advances which 
al universe and im- 


arc rapidly reshaping the face of the phy 
pinging from all sides on the destiny of man. 

A few months ago we announced our intention of prepar- 
ing for publication a substantive survey of new and promising 
developments in the general field of psychology and solicited 
contributions from a number of researchers who had distin- 
guished themselves in their several arcas of investigation. After 
laving down broad guidelines for the symposium, we expressed 
the hope that the collaborative effort would bring together much 
new knowledge and serve as a stimulus to further productive 
research in the social and behavioral sciences. We hoped that the 
projected volume would provide a much-needed conspectus of 
a discipline characterized by specialization and rapid progress. 
We asked each contributor to summarize the results of recent 
investigations in his arca, to identify promising trends or lines of 
research, and to focus attention on developments which might 
contribute to the solution of contemporary problems. In some 
instances we asked specialists to adapt previously published 
materials to our design. In each instance we asked the contribu- 
tor to modify the topic suggested to him so as to give himself 
sufficient latitude to move freely over familiar grounds and into 
peripheral areas, subject only to the restraints suggested by the 


nature of our undertaking. We suggested the adoption of a 
style appropriate to a generalist treatment of a technical subject 
since our intended audience included specialists in other areas 
as well as students and the hypothetical "general reader." We 
urged that primary stress be placed on emergent trends, ex- 
citing discoveries, and promising lines of investigation and 
experimentation. 

We would like to thank all of those who have paused in 
their research long enough to accede to our wishes, and we hope 
that their efforts will be rewarded by the knowledge that they 
have helped to consolidate the gains of their science. 


G. Pat Powers, Director of ‘Testing 
and Counseling 
Wade Baskin, Professor 
Southeastern State College 


NEW OUTLOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


RECENT ADVANCES IN BRAIN CONTROL 


JOSE M. R. DELGADO, M.D. 
Yale University School of Medicine 


Editorial Note 


The brain remained for centuries beyond the range of the 
psychologist, who had to restrict himself to the study of the 
outward behavior of his subjects. One of the most significant 
advances of the twentieth century has been the elaboration ofa 
new electrical methodology for the investigation and control of 
the human brain. We now have the means to investigate and 
influence our own intellect, according to Dr. Delgado. The 
exploration of the biological bases of social and anti-social be- 
havior, he notes, “may be of decisive importance in the search 
for intelligent solutions to some of our present anxieties, frus- 
trations, and conflicts.” . 

Dr. José Manucl Rodriguez Delgado is Professor of Physi- 
ology at the Yale University School of Medicine. He has been 
at Yale since 1950, where he has developed methods for chronic 


intracerebral electrical and chemical stimulation by radio in 


à ics of rhesus monkeys. 

gait was born in Ronda, Spain. He received his MD. 
and D.Sc. degrees cum laude from the Madrid University Medi- 
cal School in Madrid, Spain in 1940 and 1942. From 1940 to 1950 
Dr. Delgado's work was centered in. Madrid where he served 
as Instructor and Associate Professor at the Medical School. He 
was awarded a Spanish fellowship at the Yale School of Medi- 
cine in 1946. 


Dr. Delgado is on the Editorial Boards of Psychosomatic 


Medicine, the International Review of Neurobiology, and the 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease. He has been the Tectpi- 
ent of many awards including the Ramón y Cajal Prize (Spanish 
Government) and was a Guggenheim Fellow in 1963-64, 


REGENT ADVANCES IN BRAIN CONTROI 


The human brain has evolved with a functional asymmetry 
Which may be responsible for some of the conflicts of quA 
ent age. Apparently it has. been casier for man to direct his 
attention outwards to the environment than inwards to deal aih 
the complexity of his own mental structure, and easier to under- 
stand and manipulate Nature than to control his own behavior. 
In prehistorie times, and even today in primitive societies, rii 
was and is at the merev of the elements; When disaster struck 
and floods, pestilence, or hunger desolated the land, the only 
possible reactions were fatalistic resignation, appeal to super- 
natural powers, or despair. Modern civilization has progressed 
so much in the understanding and domination of the physical 
world, that relations between man and Nature have been com: 
pletely transformed, Technology is reshaping the face of the 
carth, but the greatest change has taken place in the human brain 
which is now filled with new formulas, theories, and knowledge, 
and empowered with a new attitude of confidence towards nat- 
ural forces which are no 
the servants of man. The expanding sciences have directed most 
of our present intellectual and economie power towards indus- 
try, biology, clectronics, atomic energy, outer space, and similar 
fields of endeavor, while only a minor fraction is devoted to 
inquiry into the roots of mental faculties. "This unbalanced inter- 


est has an explanation. When observation and reason were the 
main tools for the 


— 1 Qr 
longer the masters, but are becoming 


acquisition of knowledge, philosophical specu- 
lation flourished, When the discovery of new methods permitted 
the scientific exploration of Nature, the stud 
experimental reach was neglected. Certainly, the disciplines of 
psychology and psychiatry have greatly expanded in our cen- 
tury, but a perusal of the literature shows that until one or two 


y of subjects beyond 
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decades ago, the brain was treated as a “black box" which could 
only be reached through the senses. Psychological investigations 
analyzed correlations between sensory input and behavioral 
output, but it was not possible to explore the processes lying in 
between which were hidden in the mystery of brain physiology. 

During the last decade we have reached an historical turning 
point because of the development of methods which permit the 
coordination and synthesis of physical, physiological, pharma- 
arch. As will be explained in 
science has developed a new electrical 


cological, and psychological res 


the following pages, 
methodology for the study and control of cerebral functions in 
animals and humans. Learning, emotions, drives, memory, con- 
sciousness, and other phenomena which in the past. belonged 
only in the realm of philosophy are now the subjects of neuro- 
physiological experimentation. In the last few vears, the scalpel 
of the brain surecon has modified psychological reactions and a 
wealth of wonder drugs has liberated many patients from mental 
institutions. 

I am not so naive as to think that cerebral research holds all 
the answers to mankind's present problems, but I do believe that 
an understanding of the biological bases of social and anti-social 
behavior and of mental activities, which for the first time in his- 
tory can now be explored in thc conscious brain, may be of 
decisive importance in the search for intelligent solutions to 
some of our present annictics, frustrations, and conflicts. Also, 
it is essential to introduce a balance into the future developments 
of the human mind, and I think that we now have the means to 
l to influence our own intellect. 
of these ideas, I shall present a brief outline of the 
al control of cerebral processes, followed 


investigate anc 
In support à 
evolution of the physic AR inoi med 
by several examples of our incipient control of behaviora mech- 
anisms, and I will end with a discussion of the principles and 


implications involved. 
Historical Outline: Theoretical and Methodological Evolution 
Animal Experimentation 


it was accepted that fluids or “animal 


For many centuries t : 
: f muscle contraction (Galen, 130 to ca. 


Spirits" were the cause o 


200 A.D.), until the famous controversy between the schools of 
Luigi Galvani (1737-1789) and Alessandro Volta (1743-1827) 
focused the attention of nineteenth-century scientists and phi- 
losophers on the possible physical control of some manifestations 
of life. Contractions produced in a frog nerve-muscle prepara- 
tion by touching it with a bimetallic arc were interpreted. by 
Galvan as proof of the existence of animal electricity, while 
Volta believed that the electrical source was in the contact of 
two dissimilar metals. This controversy was resolved when Alex- 
ander von Humboldt (1769-1859) demonstrated that animal clec- 
tricity and bimetallic electricity were co-existing phenomena. 
Leg movements evoked in frogs by the inanimate force of elec- 
tricity proved that muscle contraction could be induced inde- 
pendently of the “principle of life" which had been considered 
the essential mover of all biological activities. The discovery that 
living organs could be influenced by instrumental manipulations 
directed by the will of a human being brought about a revision 
of the traditional concepts of vitalism which were challenged at 
that time by Emil DuBois-Reymond (1818-1896) and other 
Scientists. The romantic mystery of the soul's "animal spirits" 
which had dominated biology for almost 2000 years now gave 
place to more prosaic chemical and physical laws, and even 
nervous activity could be investigated experimentally. DuBois- 
Reymond not only discovered many basic neurophysiological 
principles, including action current, polarization, electrogencsis, 
and propagation of the nerve impulse; he also provided the tech- 
nical means for study of the two most fundamental processes of 
neural activity by inventing the galvanometer for the detection 
of electrical currents and the induction coil for faradic excitation 
of nervous tissue. At that time, the possibility of exciting the 
spinal cord and brain stem by other than physiological stimuli 
was violently debated, and the excitability of the brain was com- 
pletely denied. Then Fritsch and Hitzig (1870) performed a 
beautiful series of experiments, applying galvanic stimulations to 
the exposed cerebral cortex of anesthetized dogs. Excitations of 
the posterior part of the brain failed to evoke motor effects, but 
no contralateral body and limb movements 

. rrents induced discrete contractions local- 
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ized to specified muscle groups, while stronger currents in- 
creased the strength and spread of the evoked responses; if 
the intensity was further augmented, generalized convulsions 
appeared. 

The scientific impact of these studies, and also the successful 
clinical localization of speech functions by Broca (1824-1880), 
promoted great interest in cerebral mapping, based on regional 
ablation and electrical stimulation studies attempting to pin pre- 
cise functional labels to specific anatomical structures. Fortu- 
nately, there was much less speculation and much more experi- 
mentation in these studies than in the discredited phrenology, 
and, in spite of controversial issues, many of the facts dis- 
covered in the last century have remained important scientific 
contributions. 

One of the main handicaps in these investigations was the 
need for opening the skull and exposing the brain. Operations 
were usually performed under general anesthesia which blocked 
5 also blocked some of the most important 
functions of the nervous system. Emotions, consciousness, and 
intelligence were certainly absent in heavily sedated animals or 
in the isolated nerves of the squid, and for many years scientists 
directed their attention to sleeping brains and overlooked the 
complexity of awake minds. Textbooks of cerebral physiology 


were concerned with synapses, pathways, reflexes, posture, and 


movement, while mental functions and behavior were considered 
" 


to belong to a different. discipline. i 
Some pioneer efforts, however, were directed toward explo- 


ration of the waking brain, and techniques were devised for the 
introduction of wires through the skull in order to apply electri- 
cal currents to the brains of conscious animals. In 1898, Ewald 
had the idea of screwing an ivory cone Into the skull of an 
anesthetized dog, and the following day, when operative anes- 
thesia had worn off, electrodes were inserted into the brain 
through the ivory piece. A leash around the animal's neck x 
tained stimulating wires, and a small dry cell battery carried by 


the observer served as the electrical source. Although the tech- 
primitive, a way had been found to in- 


awake animals. The technique of intra- 


pain perception but 


nique and results were 
vestigate the brain in 
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cerebral electrodes was dormant 
(1932) developed his own 
and other cerebral 


for many years until Hess 
method to explore the hypothalamus 


arcas in unanesthetized cats. In a series. of 
brilliant experiments, I Tess demonstrated that 


tions, posture, equilibrium, 
aggressiveness may be inth 
specific cerebral structures, 
that psychological 
clusively on sensory inputs and physiolo 
induced. by electrical currents 
Although these findings did not 
philosophical thinking, in retrospect they may | 
Important as the nineteenth century 
traction of a frog muscle did not 
and could be controlled 

For two decades, the methods of Tess 
interest among biologists, but in 
expansion of ; ` 


autonomie func- 
movement, sleep, and even fear and 
fenced by electrical stimulation of 
For the first time, it was revealed 
manifestations like rage do not depend. ex- 
gical stimuli, but can be 
applied directly. to the brain. 
produce a significant impact on 


e considered. as 
demonstration that the con- 
depend on circulating spirits. 
by physical instrumentation. 

f attracted only limited 
the 1950s, there was a sudden 
the new disciplines of p" chosurgery, psychoso- 
Matic medicine, Psychopharmacology: and physiological psy- 
chology, and many investigators realized the great resey 
potential of intracerebral methods for 

cerebral correlations in 
terest, a variety of 
were no longer 
inserted with geometric prec 
lators and stercota 
of the br 
Aseptic p 


seb 
the study of behavioral- 
With this increased in- 
improvements appeared. Electrodes 
free-hand into. the brain, but were 
ision with the 
xic Coordinates, 
aln were compiled. for 
recautions and ir 
term implantation of cle 
several years. The sight of expe 
top of their heads wW 
hundreds of labor 
were impl 


awake animals. 
technical 
introduced 


aid of micro-manipu- 
Anatomical maps of the depths 
rats, cats, dogs, and monkevs. 
istrumental refinements permitted long- 
ctrodes, which in some cases lasted for 
rimental animals with sockets on 
aS exceptional in 1950 but had spread to 
atorics around the world by 1960, Electrodes 
anted not only in the usual laboratory animals, but also 
in other species, including crickets, roosters, ‘chimpanzees, dol- 
phins, and brave bulls, 
Experiments Were gener. 
Rats were convenient sul 
plicity, and they 


ally performed under some restraint, 
jects because of their behavioral sim- 
Were not disturbed by a light coil of Wires con- 
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necting their terminal head sockets with the stimulators. In this 
way, the brain was stimulated in fully conscious rats while they 
pressed levers, ran mazes, and maneuvered with considerable 
freedom, being limited only by the length of the leads and the 
size of the cage. A similar set-up was also used successfully with 
cats, providing they were peaceful and tame. These studies were 
often extended for months and were very appropriate for the 
investigation of autonomic, somatic, and behavioral effects 
evoked by clectrical stimulation of the brain, and also for the 
analysis of electrical recordings taken during spontaneous or 
induced activities. The combination of intracerebral electrodes 
with other physiological and psychological techniques was very 
fruitful and showed that animals can learn to perform instru- 
mental responses to seek or avoid stimulation of determined 
cerebral structures. Scientific exploitation of these techniques 
continues today with universal acceptance, as shown by current 
scientific literature. 

The use of electrodes in monkeys presented a greater chal- 
lenge because of their destructive skills and restless curiosity. A 
heavy protection of the connecting leads was necessary when the 
animal was observed on a testing table. In other cases, the 
aining chair where it could 


monkey was placed in a special rest 
manipulate levers and feed itself without being able to reach the 
ts on its head. In these situations, conditioning and 
sting were successfully performed, but sponta- 


terminal socke 
psychological te j 
neous behavior was naturally curtailed. : 

leads trailing behind cach animal were a 


The connecting i ! 
behavioral studies and were unsuitable for 


scrious handicap for | ies a le f 
use in chronic stimulations or investigations of group activities. 
The obvious solution was to use remote-controlled instrumenta- 
tion, with a receiver carried by the animal. and activated by in- 
duction or by radio. Several stimulators of this type have been 
in the last 30 years (see bibliography in Delgado, 


»roposed : à 
jut the technical problems involved 


1963b), but solutions to many of s 
were not found until recently, when the dev clopment o tran- 
sistors and electronic miniaturization permitted the construction 
. and reliable cerebral radio stimulators (Del- 


of small, practical 1 
able amount of trial and error, 


gado, 1963b). After a consider: 
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and in spite of the primates’ genius for destroying any equip- 
ment within r 


^h, monkey-prooting of instruments was achieved 
(gs 3,4, 5). The üse of radio stimulators allowed the excita- 
tion of cerebral structures in completely tree animals engaged 
in normal activities within an established colony and unaware of 
the scientist’s manipulations. In this way, the role of specific areas 
of the brain in social relations was investigated. At the same 
time, blood pressure, body temperature, electrical activity of the 
heart and brain, and other physiological variables could be re- 
corded by radio telemetry. In addition, individual and social 
behavior have been continuously recorded, day and night, by 
time-lapse photography. Radio techniques represented an impor- 
tant step toward Physical control of the brain, providing an 
essential tool for behavioral studies, and it may safely be pre- 
dicted that within a few years telestimulation will spread to 
most brain research institutes. We can also expect that new de- 
velopments in micro-electronics, including integrated circuits 
and thin film techniques, will facilitate the construction of multi- 
channel radio-activated stimulators reduced in size to a few 
millimeters. The limits of brain control do not seem to depend 
on electronic technology but on the biological properties of 
living neurons, 

Among possible physiological 
electrodes and repeated applications 
rupting factors for the n 
electrodes into the br 
cedure which destre 
rhage, followed by 
the formation of a 


handicaps, the presence of 
of electricity could be dis- 
ormality of the nerve cells. Insertion of 
ain substance is certainly a traumatic pro- 
yS neural tissue and produces local hemor- 
inflammation, foreign body reaction, and 
glial capsule 0.1-0.2 mm. thick around the 
this reactive Process is limited to a very 
in tenths of millimeters, and there is no 
l disturbance in the neighboring neurons. 
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1955b). The longest reported implantation time of electrodes in 
the brain has been over four vears, in a rhesus monkey. 

From the functional point of view, two aspects should be 
considered in implantation experiments. The first is rclated to 
fatigability and the second to lasting functional changes. Physio- 
logical textbooks state that motor effects produced by electrical 
stimulation of the cerebral cortex fade away in a few seconds, 
and that a rest period of about one minute is necessary before 
the cortex recovers its excitability. If this were true throughout 
the brain, electricity could not be effectively used for control of 
cerebral function. However, experimentation has shown that the 
fatigability of some areas is slow or negligible. In monkeys, the 
putamen has been stimulated for more than 30 minutes without 
diminution of the elicited postural changes, and the hypothala- 
mus has been excited for days without fatigue of the evoked 
pupillary constriction. Red nucleus stimulation repeated every 
minute for 14 days has evoked reliable and consistent sequential 
responses. Thus, while a few areas of the brain show quick fatiga- 
bility, it should be recognized that many others can be stimu- 
lated effectively for minutes or even days. The evoked effects 
generally have lasted only as long as the stimulation, but in 
some cases enduring aftereffects have been obtained. In the cat, 
intermittent stimulations of the amygdala for one 
hour daily evoked bursts of high-voltage fast activity and other 
signs of increased electrical activity, along with changes in spon- 
taneous behavior which outlasted stimulation periods for many 
hours and occasionally for days. In other studies, excitation of 
the basolateral nucleus of the cat’s amygdala for only 10 sec- 
onds inhibited food intake for minutes, and, in one case, the 
inhibitory effect persisted for three days (Fonberg and Delgado, 
1961). These findings together with extensive experimentation 
- authors have demonstrated that intracerebral electrodes 
an be tolerated for years, providing an effective 
ad recording electrical impulses to and from 


programmed 


by many 
are safe and c 


tool for sending ar : 
the brain of unanesthetized animals. 


Electrodes in tbe Human Brain 


With the background of animal experimentation, it was 
natural that some investigators should contem 
tion of electrodes inside the human brain. 
already proved that the central nervor 
as most people believe, and during therapeutic surgery. parts of 
cerebral tissue had been cut, frozen, cauterized, or ablated with 
negligible adverse effects on the patient, Exploratory introduc- 
tion of needles into the cerebral ventricles was à well-known and 
relatively safe clinical procedure, and, 
in diameter than these needles, their 
tissues should be ever 
inside the huniati 


plate the implanta- 
Neurosurgeons had 
Is system is not so delicate 


as electrodes are smaller 
introduction into the brain 
1 less traumatic, Voplantation of electrodes 
brain offered the 
electrical exploration which could b 
nostic and therapeutic 


opportunity. for prolonged 
€ decisive for several diag- 
For example, when brain 
surgery and ablation are contemplated in patients suffering from 
cpileptic attacks, it is ¢ sential to identify the focal areas of ab- 
normal electrical activity, Electrodes may remain in place for 
days or weeks, during Which spontaneous 

corded and detailed exploration repeated 
sary. In other cases, intracerebral clectrodes have been used to 
deliver intermittent stimulations for periods of days or even 
months (Feindel, 1961; Heath, 1954; King, 1961; Sem- Jacobsen 
et al., 1956; Walker and Marshall, 196] ). Similar procedures have 
also been used in patients with intractable pain, anxiety neurosis, 
and involuntary movement. These therapeutic possibilities 
should bc considered rather tentative, but accumulated experi- 
ence has shown that electrodes are well tolerated by the human 
brain for periods of at least one vear and a half, and that clec- 
trical stimulations May induce a variety of responses, including 
changes in mental functions, as will be explained later. The pros- 
pect of leaving Wires inside the thinking brain could seem bar- 
baric, uncomfortable, and dangerous, but actually the patients 
who have undergone this experience have had no ill effects, and 


they have not been concerned about the idea of being wired or 
by the existence. of leads 


procedures, 


seizures may be re- 
as many times as neces- 


in their heads. In some cases, they 
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enjoved a normal life as out-patients, returning to the clinic for 
periodic stimulations. Some of the women proved the adaptabil- 
ity of the feminine spirit to all situations by designing pretty hats 
to conceal their electrical headgear. 

The use of electrodes in the human brain is part of the pres- 
ent medical orientation toward activation of physiological mech- 
anisms by electronic instrumentation, which already extends to 
several organs of the body. The clinical success of electrical 
driving of cardiac functions in man has been widely acclaimed. 
In spite of the delicacy and continuous mobility of the heart, 
stainless steel leads have been sutured to it, and in cases of block 
in the cardiac conduction system, artificial electronic pacemakers 
have been able to regulate heart rhythm, saving the lives of many 
patients. The bladder has been stimulated by implanted elec- 
trodes to induce urination in patients with permanent spinal 
block, and paralyzed limbs have been activated by programmed 
stimulators. A method has recently been described. for placing 
leads in the auditory nerve to circumvent deafness caused by 
inner car damage. Driving malfunctioning organs is simpler than 
attempting to direct the awake brain where millions of neurons 
are functioning and firing simultaneously for different purposes, 
but the expected results in this case are even more interesting. 


Exploring intracerebral physiology, we are reaching not only for 
the soma but also for the psyche itself. Cerebral functions are 
usually classified in three groups: autonomic, somatic, and psy- 
chic, and in the following pages I shall discuss present experi- 
mental evidence for their electrical control. 


Electrical Control of Autonomic Functions 


Several areas of the brain play important roles in the regula- 
tion of visceral activity, and extensive studies have shown that 
al stimulation of the hypothalamus and other cerebral 
bad ae influence vasomotility, blood pressure, heart rate, 
respiration, thermal regulation, gastric. secretion, food intake, 
ane many other functions of the autonomic system. To illustrate 


electric 
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the artificial regulation. of autonomic reactions by electrical 
means, I shall discuss pupillary motility because its mechanisms 
are relatively simple and casy to control. 

The areas that participate in the regulation of pupil size are 
represented on the surface and in the depth of the brain. Corti- 
cal zones which have inhibitory effects upon respiration and 
upon spontancous movements also produce pupillary dilatation 
(mydriasis). In cats, dogs, and monkeys, these areas are situated 
around the sylvian fissure, orbital cortes, temporal tip, cingulate 
gyrus, insula, rhinal fissure, and hippocampal gyrus. In the depth 
of the brain, pupillary dilatation may be evoked by stimulation 
of the basal telencephalon, hypothalamus, septum, midline group 
of thalamic nuclei, subthalamus, and a large part of the midbrain 
(Hodes and Magoun, 1942; Kaada, 1951; Showers and Crosby, 
1958). Pupillary constriction (miosis) has a more limited repre- 
sentation, localized mainly around the genu of the corpus callo- 
sum (Hodes and Magoun, 1942; Kaada, 1951), thalamus, and 
hypothalamus (Hess, 1954). According to the region stimulated, 
pupillary responses will be unilateral or bilateral; if bilateral, 
each eye may respond synergically or antagonically. Most classi- 
cal studies were performed under anesthesia and with the brain 
exposed, but recent investigations have been carried out with the 
use of awake animals equipped with intracerebral electrodes. 

In monkeys (Delgado, 1959), electrical stimulation of the 
inferior part of the lateral hypothalamus produced marked ispi- 
lateral miosis, while stimulation of another point situated 6 mm. 
higher in the same tract evoked ipsilateral mydriasis (fig. 1). The 
magnitude of the effect was proportional to the electrical inten- 
sity employed. Stimulation of the inferior point with 0.8 milli- 
ampere (mA) produced slight pupillary constriction which 
increased progressively as the intensity was augmented to 1.5 
mA. At this moment, miosis was maximum, and further increase 
in stimulation did not modify the effect. If the hypothalamic 
stimulation was slowly decreased in strength, the ipsilateral pupil 
gradually returned to its normal size. In these experiments, pupil 
diameter could be controlled precisely like the diaphragm of a 
camera, by turning the stimulator dials to the left or right. A 
similar dose-response relation was seen in the higher hypo- 
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TABLE OF HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 
OF PHYSICAL CONTROL OF THE BRAIN 


FINDINGS 
Frog muscle contracted when stimu- 


lated by electricity. Volta, Galvani, 
DuBois-Reymond; 1780, 1800, 1848 


Electrical stimulation of the brain in 
anesthetized. dog evoked localized 
body and limb movements. Fritsch 
and Hitzig, 1870 

Stimulation of the diencephalon in un- 
anesthetized cats evoked well-or- 
ganized motor effects and emotional 
reactions. Hess, 1932 

In single animals, learning, condition- 
ing, instrumental responses, pain, 
and pleasure have been evoked or 
inhibited by electrical stimulation of 
the brain in rats, cats, and monkeys. 
See bibliography in Sheer, 1961 

In colonies of cats and monkeys, ag- 
gression, dominance, mounting, and 
other social interactions have been 
evoked, modified, or inhibited by 
radio stimulation of specific cerebral 
areas. Delgado, 1955a, 1964 

In patients, brain stimulations during 
surgical interventions or with elec- 
trodes implanted for days or months 
have blocked the thinking process, 
inhibited speech and movement, or 
in other cases have evoked pleasure, 
laughter, friendlines verbal output, 
hostility, fear, hallucinations, and 
memories. See bibliography in 
Ramey and O'Doherty, 1960 


SUMMARY: 


emotional and mental reactions ma 


inhibited, both in animals 


cerebral structures. Physical control of m 
strated fact, but the possibilities and lim 


IMPLICATIONS 


“Vital spirits” are not essential for bio- 
logical activities. Electrical stimuli 
under man’s control can initiate and 
modify vital processes 

The brain is excitable. Electrical stim- 
uli of the cerebral cortex can pro- 
duce movements 

Motor and emotional manifestations 
may be evoked by electrical stimula- 
lion of the brain in awake animals 


Psychological phenomena may be con- 
trolled by electrical stimulation of 
specific areas of the brain 


Social behavior may be controlled by 
radio stimulation of specific areas of 
the brain 


Human mental functions may be in- 
fluenced by electrical stimulation of 
specific areas of the brain 


Autonomic and somatic functions, individual and social behavior, 
y be evoked, maintained, modified, or 
and in man, by electrical stimulation of specific 


any brain functions is a demon- 
its of this control are still little known. 


Nx. 


SSNS A i 
ically controlled 
as if it was the diaphragm of a photographic camera. The pic- 
tures show normal eyes in a monkey and the dilatation and 
constriction of the right pupil evoked by stimulation of the 
hypothalamus. Some of these effects are indefatigable 
for days as long as stimulation is applied. 


_ a p a * A 
1. The diameter of the pupil may be clectr 


and persist 


thalamic point where stimulation produced mydriasis. Implanta- 
tion of electrodes in points with antagonistic pupillary effect 
made it possible to introduce an artificial conflict by stimulating 
both arcas simultancously with separate instruments. Results 
showed that a dynamic equilibrium could be established ar dif- 
ferent levels of. simultaneous antagonistic excitation. With 1.6 
foot-candle units of illumination in the laboratory, the initial 
pupillary diameter of + mm. was maintained when the hypo- 
thalamic points were stimulated together at similarly increasing 
intensities up to 4 mA. Ac any level in this dynamic equilibrium, 
the pupil constricted if intensity was increased in the inferior 
or decreased in the higher point. The reverse was also true, and 
the pupil dilated if stimulation decreased in the inferior or in- 


creased in the superior hypothalamic point. To some extent, the 
effect of excitation of the inferior miotic point could be substi- 
tuted for a light shone in the eve, illustrating the possibility. of 
algebraic summation. of physiological, sensory, and electrical 
stimuli within the brain. These experiments demonstrated that a 
regulation of an autonomic function like pupillary size can 
be effectively maintained by direct stimulation. of cerebral 
structures. 

For how long would this regulation be effective? Would the 
brain fatigue? To answer these questions, long-term experiments 
were designed. Under continuous hypothalamic excitation, myd- 
riasis lasted for about 30-40 minutes, after which stimulation was 
ineffective and the pupil gradually returned to its original size, 
indicating a slow fatigability of the effect. In contrast, pupillary 
miosis was maintained in several monkeys for as long as stimu- 
lation was applied. Fach animal was studied while frec in a cage 
and equipped with a portable stimulator connected he, subcu- 
tancous leads to the inferior hypothalamic point. Under con- 
tinuous 24-hour stimulation, the size of the ipsilateral pupil was 
maintained at less than 1 mm. in diameter, while the other pupil 
measured a normal 4 mm. As soon as the stimulation was discon- 
tinued, a rebound effect appeared and the ipsilateral pupil di- 
lated to about 6 mm. for several hours, and then slowly returned 
to its normal size. In one monkey, the stimulation was applied 
for as long as three days, during which pupil constriction was 
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continuous; with cessation of stimulation, a rebound effect ap- 
peared which lasted for two days. 

In other experiments, when the intensity of hypothalamic 
stimulation was adjusted to produce only a 20-30 per cent Te- 
duction in pupillary size, the reactivity of both pupils to light 
was preserved, although the stimulated pupil was alw vs smaller 
than the control. These results demonstrated that a lasting func- 
tional "bias" can be introduced in autonomic reactions by the 
artificial means of clectrical stimulation of the brain. The physio- 
logical equilibrium was electrically modified, preserving the re- 
sponses but changing the level of functional adjustment. These 
results are comparable to the modifications in autonomic reactiv- 
ity (tuning) induced by injection of sympathetic or parasym- 
pathetic agents (Gellhorn, 1957). 

In summary, autonomic functions can be controlled by elec- 
trical stimulation of the brain. As an example it has been shown 
that constriction of the pupil evoked by cerebral stimulation is 
reliable, precise, does not fatigue, can interplay with physiologi- 
cal stimuli, and may provide a functional *bias" to modify the 


level of physiological responses. 
Motor Performance Under Electronic Conrmand 


The significant nineteenth-century 
ous system excitability was based on the fact that electrical 
stimulation of the cerebral cortex produced observable motor 
responses. Since that discovery, many investigations have been 
devoted to the analysis of motor representation in different areas 
of the brain. The evoked effects were usually described as ste- 
reotyped tetanic contractions, producing clumsy movements of 
the body and extremities and lacking the precision and coordi- 
nation of Spontaneous activities. These results were obtained 
under anesthesia, but it was assumed that because of the com- 
plexity of the mechanisms involved, artificial stimulation could 
never induce, even in awake animals, responses as skillful and 
well organized as voluntary movements. In spite of this assump- 
tion, when stimulation was applied through intracerebral elec- 
trodes to completely unrestrained animals, it was evident that 


discovery of central nerv- 
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clectronic command could be as com- 
plex and precise : Before discussing the 
reasons for success in the electric driving of behavior, I will 
responses, complex behavior, 


motor performance under 
spontancous behavior. 


describe examples of simple motor 
and social interaction. 


Simple Motor Responses 


In the cat, electrical stimulation of the right sulcus cruciatus, 
e brain, produced flexion of the left 
hind leg (fig. 2) with an amplitude of movement proportional 
to stimulation intensity, provided the experimental situation Was 
constant, For example, in a cat standing on all fours, a five- 
second stimulation of 1.2 mA (monopolar, cathodal, square 
waves, 0.5 millisecond of pulse duration, 100 cycles per second) 
evoked a leg flexion barely off the ground. When the intensity 
was increased up to 1.5 mA, the hind leg rose about 4 centi- 
meters, and when 1.8 mA were applied, the flexion of the leg 
evoked movement usually began slowly, de- 
reached its peak in about two seconds, and 
1 of the stimulation. This motor performance 
y times as desired, and it was accom- 


panied by a postural adjustment of the whole body which in- 

cluded a lowering of the head, raising of the pelvis, and a slight 

weight shift to the left in order to maintain equüiboum ia only 

three legs. The clectrical stimulation did not produce any emo- 

tional disturbance, and the cat was as alert and friendly as usual, 
inst the experimenter, 


ki | 
rubbing its head aga! j seeking tg i ee 
and purring However, if we tried to prevent the evoked effect 
by holding the left hind leg with our hands, the cat stopped 


purring, struggled to get free, and shook its leg. Apparently the 
evoked motility was not unpleasant, but attempts to prevent it 
were disturbing for the animal. The artificial driving of motor 
activities was accepted in such a natural way by the animal that 
often there was spontaneous initiative to cooperate with the elec- 
trical command. For example, during à moment of precarious 
balance when all paws Were close together, stimulation produced 
first a postural adjustment, and the cat spread its forelegs to 


in the anterior part of th 


was complete. "The 
veloped smoothly, 
lasted until the enc 
could be repeated as man 
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achieve cquilibrium by shifting its body w eight to the right, and 
only after this delay did the left hind leg begin to flex. It was 
evident that the animal was not in a hurry and was taking its 
time to prepare its position for the induced movement. Prelimi- 
nary adjustments were not seen if the cat's posture 
adequate for the required motor performance. In other cases, 
when the animal was lying down with its hind legs. already 
flexed, the stimulation effect was greatly diminished and con- 
sisted mainly of increased muscular tension, 

In cases of conflict betwe 
mal and those clicited 
depended on the 
tions of the cruciate sulcus at threshold level of 1.2 m NV, which 
produced a small leg flexion, were ineffective if applied. while 
the cat was walking, ° 
ticed into jumping off 


was already 


en the free movements of the ani- 
by the experimenter, the final result 
relative strength of Opposing signals. Stimula- 


Vo test stronger conflicts, the cat was en- 
a table to reach food placed on the floor, 
and, while it was in the air, the cruciate sulcus was electrically 
stimulated. In this situation, intensities of up to L5 mA, which 
usually evoked a clear motor Tesponse, were completely 


inetfec- 
tive; physiologi s 


l activity seemed to override the artificial exci- 
tation and the cat landed with perfectly coordi 
If the intensity was increased to 2 mA, stimulation effects were 
prepotent over voluntary activities; leg flexion. started during 
the jump, coordination was disrupted, and the cat landed badly, 

A variety. of motor effects have been evoked in different 
species, including cat, dog, bull, and monkey. The animals could 
be induced to move the legs, raise or low er the body, open or 
close the mouth, walk or lie still, turn around, and perform a 
varicty of responses with predictab 
electronic toys under human control (see figs. 1-6). Behavior 
elicited by electrical stimulation was n a 
Spontaneous activity, In a few experiments, movements beyond 
the animal’s voluntary: control were observed, such as the clock- 
wise rotation of the eve. In other cases, abnormal responses, dis- 
organized Contractions, and loss of equilibrium 


induced, depending on the cerebral area and 
stimulation, 


nated movements, 


le reliability, as if they were 


ot always comparable to 


have also been 
parameters of 
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Complex Behavior 


Normal activities in animals are not confined to simple motor 
responses such as hind-leg flexion but include a succession of 
different acts such as body displacement and social interaction. 
In order to study these complex activities, which require a situa- 
tion as free and normal as possible, our experimental. design 
included (1) the establishment. of à colony with four to six 
monkeys, (2) the continuous recording of spontancous and 
evoked behavior by time-lapse photography, in order to qualify 
and quantify individual and social actions, and (3) stimulation 
of the animals by remote control. The behavior of a group of 
monkeys is an entertaining spectacle, and a few minutes’ obser- 
vation gives the impression that their playing, grooming, chasing, 
and comic activities are rather unpredictable. Long-term studies, 
however, have shown that individual and social behavior is pre- 
dictable within a known range of variability. The study of 
group behavior is possible precisely because of the recurrence 
of patterns that can be identified. Every day the monkeys will 
eat, play, groom, pick, sit, and perform a series of acts which 
can be analyzed and qualified (Delgado, 1962), After the indi- 
vidual profiles of behavior are established, the responses evoked 
by electrical stimulation of the brain may be precisely evaluated. 

A typical example of complex behavior was observed in a 
monkey named Ludi while she was forming part of a colony 
with two other females and tw í 


o males. Ludi was an aggressive 
female who dominated the whole group and exercised the usual 
prerogatives of being the chicf, enjoying greater territoriality 
and more food, and moving freely around the colonv. After 
different areas of the brain had been studied under restraint, the 
radio stimulator was strapped to Ludi, and excitations of the 
rostral part of the red nucleus were started, with the monkey 
free in her colony, Stimulation produced the following complex 
sequence of responses (fig. 4): (1) immediate interruption of 
Spontaneous activities, (2) ch 
turning to the right, (4) standing on two feet (5) circling to 


the right, (6) walking on two feet with perfect preservation of 
equilibrium by balancing th 
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cage, or grasping the swings, (7) climbing a pole on the back 
wall of the cage, (8) descending to the floor, (9) low tone 
vocalization, (10) threatening attitude directed toward subordi- 
nate monkeys, (11) changing of attitude and peacefully ap- 
proaching some other members of the colony, and (12) resump- 


Fic. 3. Yawning evoked in the monkey by radio stimulation of 
the pars magno cellularis of the red nucleus. Observe the spon- 
taneous qualities of the evoked effect and also the fact that when 
the monkey is asleep the response diminishes. 


tion of thc activity interrupted by the stimulation. The whole 
sequence was repeated again and agan, as MIN times as the red 
nucleus was stimulated. Responses 1 to 8 
five seconds of stimulation and Were followed, as afteretfects, by 
responses 9 to 12 which lasted from five to 10 seconds. The 
excitations were repeated every 


dev cloped during the 


minute for onc hour, and results 
were highly consistent on different days. 


The responses resem- 
bled Spontancous activities, were 


well organized, and always 
Climbing followed but never 
vocalization followed but never 


maintained the described sequence. 
preceded turning of the body; 
preceded walking on two feet; the general pattern. was similar 
in different stimulations, but the details of motor performance 
varied and were adjusted to existing circumstances. For example, 
if the stimulation surprised the animal with one arm around the 
vertical pole in the cage, the first part of the evoked response 
Was to withdraw the arm in order to make the turn possible, 
While walking on two feet, the monkey was well oriented and 
was able to avoid obstacles in its path and to react according to 
the social situation. In some experiments, three monkeys in the 
colony were simultancously radio-stimulated in the 
and all three performed the full behavioral 

interfering with onc another. Changes in the c 
tion could modify the evoked response 
external threat to the colony. Wavin 
of leather gloves on one side of the 
cipitous escape of all monke 
stimulation applied 


red nucleus, 
sequence without 
Nperimental situn- 
«as shown in the case of 
or à pair 
home cage induced a pre- 
NS to the other side, Red-nucleus 
at this moment was ineffective and did not 
interfere with the escape of the animals, In other experiments, 
after being deprived of food for 24 hours, 
offered bananas and oranges which they g 


ciously, During this time, Ludi's response to radio stimulation of 
the red nucleus Was completely absent or was reduced to only 
a short turn, In one long experiment, excitation of the red 
nucleus was repeated every minute, day and 
Weeks, with 4 total of more than ) 
markable reliability of responses w 
the whole period, with the followin 
ing the day, monkeys t 


g the catching net 


the animals were 
tabbed and ate vora- 


night, for two 
20,000 stimulations. The re- 
as demonstrated throughout 
g significant exception, Dur- 
ake several naps, and during the night 
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they have a long period of sleep which is interrupted by several 
periods of general activity. Time-lapse recordings showed that, 
as the stimulated monkey was falling asleep, the evoked responses 
progressively diminished until only a small head movement re- 
mained. As soon as the stimulated animal awoke, the responses 
reappeared with all of their complexity. This finding indicates 
that the effects evoked by cerebral stimulation are not inflexible 
and rigid, but may adapt to changes in the physiological situa- 
tion. Examples of other patterns of sequential behavior have 
been evoked by excitation of several diencephalic and mesence- 
phalic structures (Delgado, 1963a, 1964a, 1964b), showing that 
sequential activities are anatomically represented in several parts 
of the central nervous system. 


Social Interaction 


The social interaction of animals requires continuous mutual 
adaptation, and activities depend on a variety of factors, includ- 
ing sensory inputs, problem-solving capacity, emotional back- 
ground, previous experience, conditioning, drives, instincts, and 
intelligent integration of all these processes. In spite of the ex- 
traordinary complexity of these supporting mechanisms, there 
is experimental evidence that electrical stimulatio 
areas of the brain may influence social interaction such as con- 
tactual relations, hierarchical Situations, submissive manifesta- 
tions, sexual activity, aggressive behavior, and social fear. By 
definition, this type of rescarch 
which can interact with cach oth 
naturally preferable. 


In 1928 Hess demonstrated that during electrical stimulation 
of the periventricular Bray matter, cats responded as if threat- 
ened by a dog, with dilatation of the pupils, flattening of the 
ears, piloerection, growling, and well-directed blows with un- 
Sheathed claws. Similar offensivc-defensive reactions have been 
described by several authors (see bibliography in Delgado, 
19642), but it was debatable whether the apparently enraged 
animal was aware of its own behavior and whether the evoked 
reactions were purposefully oriented; in other words, if the 


n of specific 


requires at least wwo animals 
er, but the study of groups is 


Ace 


IJ MN. 
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observed phenomena were true or false rage. Today it is known 
that both types of rage may be elicited, depending on the loca- 
tion of the stimulated points, and we have conclusive evidence 
that, in cats and monkeys, well-organized behavior may be 
evoked by stimulation of the amygdala, posteroventral nucleus 
of the thalamus, fimbria of the fornix, tectal area, central gray, 
and other cerebral structures. The fact that one animal can be 
electrically driven to fight against another has been established 
(Delgado, 1955a). In this experiment, stimulation of the tectal 
area in a male cat evoked the well-known pattern of offensive- 
defensive reactions. When this animal was placed on a testing 
stage in the company of a larger cat, they enjoyed friendly rela- 
tions, lying close to each other and purring happily until the 
smaller cat was stimulated in the tectal area. At this moment, 
unsheathed its claws, and launched a fierce 
imal which flattened its ears, with- 
ated with powerful blows. The fight 


applied. The effect 


it started growling, 
attack against the larger at 
drew a few steps, and retali 
continued as long as the stimulation was 
could be repeated, and the stimulated cat always took the initia- 
tive in spite of the fact that it was smaller and was always over- 
powered in the battle. After several stimulations, a state of mis- 
trust was created. between the two animals, and they watched 


each other with hostility. 


Similar experiments were repeated later in a colony formed 


by six cats. When onc of them was radio-stimulated in the tectal 


area, it started. prowling around looking for fights with the 


other subordinate animals, but avoiding onc of them which was 
t was evident that brain stimu- 


the most powerful of the group. I 

lation had created a state of increased aggressiveness, but it was 
also clear that the cat directed its hostility intelligently, choosing 
the enemy and the moment of attack, changing tactics and adapt- 
ing its motions to thc motor reaction of the attacked animal. In 
this case, brain stimulation scemed to determine the affective state 
of hostility, but the behavioral performance seemed dependent 
on the individuality of the stimulated animal, including its 
learned skills and previous experiences. Stimulation that in- 
Creased aggressiveness was usually tested for only five to 10 sec- 
onds, but, as it was important to determine the fatigability of 


" 
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the effect, a longer experiment was performed by reducing the 
intensity to a level which did not evoke ox ert rage. The experi- 
mental subject Was an affectionate cat which usually: sought pet- 
ting and purred while it was held in the CNperimenter's arms. 
When it was introduced into the colony with five other cats, a 
low-intensity radio stimulation of the amygdala was applied con- 
tinuously for two hours during whicl 


1 the animal's behavior was 
affected. It withdrew to a corner 


of the cage and sat there mo- 
tionless, uttering barely audible growls from time to time. If 
any other cat approached, the stimulated animal started hissing 
and threatening, and, if the experimenter tried to pet him, the 
growls increased in intensity and the animal. often spat and 
hissed. This hostile attitude disappeared as soon as the stimula- 
tion was ever, and the cat became as friendly. as before, These 
experiments demonstrated that. brain stimulation could modify 
animals’ reactions toward normal sensory perceptions by a 
Modulating of the quality of the responses. The effect was sim- 
ilar to the modifications of spontaneous behavior observed in 
normal emotional states. 

Monkeys offer better opportunities than cats for the study of 
Social interaction because of their more numerous and skillful 
Spontancous activities. It is well known that these 
autocratic societies, where one establishes himself 
group, claiming a large amount of the living quarters as his ter- 
ritory, feeding first, and being avoided bv the others, which 
usually express their submissiveness by typical actions such as 
grimacing, crouching, and presenting. In several of our monkey 
colonies, we demonstrated that radio stimulation of the postero- 
ventral nucleus of the thalamus and central grav increased the 
animal and affected the social 


aggressiveness of the stimulated 

hierarchy. Stimulation of the boss monkey induced well-directed 
attacks against the Other members of the group, which were 
chased around and occasionally bitten, but it Was evident that 
the orientation of the evoked response was influenced by previ- 
OUS experiences. During stimulation, the boss usually attacked 
and chased the m represented a challenge to 


his authority, 1 the female who was his 
favorite partner. These results confirmed the finding in cat colo- 


animals form 
as boss of the 


nies that aggressiveness induced by cerebral stimulations was not 
blind and automatic, but selective and intelligently directed. 
Rhesus monkeys are destructive and dangerous creatures 
Which do not hesitate to bite anything within reach, including 
leads, instrumentation, and occasionally the experimenter's hands. 
Would it be possible to tame these ferocious animals by means 
of electrical stimulation? To investigate this question, a monkey 
Was strapped to a chair where it made faces and threatened the 
investigator until the rostral part of the caudate nucleus was 
clectrically stimulated. At this moment, the monkey lost its 
aggressive expression and did not try to grab or bite the experi- 
menter, who could safely put a finger into its mouth! As soon 
as stimulation was discontinued, the monkey was as aggressive 
as before. Later, similar experiments were repeated with the 
monkeys free inside the colony, and it was evident that their 
autocratic social structure could be manipulated by radio stimu- 
lation, In one case in which the boss monkey wi excited in the 


caudate nucleus with 1.5 m.X for five seconds every minute, after 
started to circulate more 


several minutes the other monkeys 
freely around the cage, often in proximity to the boss, and from 
time to time they crowded him without fear. The intermittent 


stimulation continucd for one hour, and during this time the 


territoriality of the boss dropped to zero, his walking time was 
diminished, and he performed no aggressive acts against the 
other members of the colony. About 12 minutes after the stimu- 
lation hour ended, the boss had reasserted his authority, and his 
territoriality seemed to be as well established as during the con- 
trol period. In other experiments, monkeys instead of investiga- 
tors controlled the activation of radio stimulation. In this situa- 
tion, subordinate animals learned to press a lever in the cage 


which triggered stimulation of the boss monkey in the caudate 
8 


Nucleus, inhibiting his aggressive behavior (fig. 5; Delgado, 
1963c). Inhibitory effects have been demonstrated in several 
Species including brave bulls, as shown in figure 6 (Delgado, 
ct al., 1964). i 

A different type of effect was demonstrated in another mon- 
key colony. Radio stimulation of the nucleus medialis dorsalis 
of the thalamus in a female monkey produced a sequential pat- 
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tern of behavior characterized by a movement of the head, walk- 
ing on all fours, jumping to the back wall of the cage for two 
or three seconds, jumping down to the floor, and walking back 
to the starting point. At this moment, she was approached by 
the boss of the colony and she stood on all fours, raised her tail 
and was grasped and mounted by the boss in a manner indistin- 
guishable from spontaneous mounting. This entire. behavioral 
Sequence was repeated once every minute following cach stimu- 
lation, and a total of 81 mountings was recorded in a 90-minute 
period, while no other mountings were recorded on the same 
day. As is natural in social interaction, the evoked responses 
affected not only the animal with cerebral electrodes, but also 


other members of the colony. 
Analysis of Evoked Motor Bebavior 


The experimental cvidence presented in the previous pages 
clearly demonstrates that electrical stimulation of the brain can 
induce predictable behavioral performance similar to spontane- 
Ous activities. Understanding the significance of these findings 
requires analysis of the physiological mechanisms involved in 
voluntary movements. A simple act such as leg flexion requires 
the precise and progressive contraction of several muscles in 
Which the strength, speed, and amplitude of activation of many 
motor units re determined by the processing of messages com- 
ing from joints and muscle spindles integrated with another vast 
amount of information circulating through the central nervous 
System. The complexity of neuronal events is even greater dur- 
ing performance of sequential responses, in which timing and 
Motor correlations must be adjusted to the purpose of the move- 
ment and adapted to changes in the environment. Mechanisms 
responsible for the physiological excitation of spontaneous mo- 
tility must be highly sophisticated. In contrast, electrical stimu- 
lation of the brain is very simple and depends on primitive tech- 
niques that apply a train of pulses without modulation, without 
Code, without specific meaning, and without feedback to a 
group of neurons which by chance are situated within an arti- 
ficially created field. In view of the complexity of neuronal 
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integrations, it is not surprising that a few authors have down- 
graded the significance of stimulation effects. How can we ex- 
plain the contradiction between the crudeness of these excita- 
tions and the refinement of the responses that they can elicit? 
When considering whether a simple electrical stimulus could 
be the cause of the many events of a behavioral response, we 
could ask whether a finger pushing a button to launch a man 
into orbit is responsible for the complicated machinery or for 
the sequence of operations. Evidently the finger, like a simple 
stimulus, is only the trigger of a programmed series of events, 
and consequently electrical charges applied to the brain cannot 
be accepted as the direct cause of leg flexion or aggression. The 
effect of electricity is simply to depolarize some neural mem- 
branes and to initiate a chain reaction. We must remember that 
even at the neuronal level, electrical excitation is not responsible 
for the many biochemical, enzymatic, thermal, and clectrical 
processes which accompany the evoked action potentials. Evoked 
effects, like other chain reactions, depend more on the func- 
tional properties of the activated structures than on the starter. 
If electrical stimulation is considered as a non-specific trigger, 


our discussion must be focused on what is triggered. Why do 


Movements start, develop, and end? Which motor mechanisms 
are involved. within the brain? These basic neurophysiological 
questions are very difficult to answer because of our limited 
knowledge, but at least we now have some new tools to initiate 
their study, and experimental hypotheses to guide future research. 

A tentative explanation of some of the mechanisms involved 
in motor activities has been proposed in the theory of fragmental 
representation of behavior (Delgado, 19643) which postulates 
that behavior is organized as fragments which have anatomical 
and functional reality within the brain, where they can be the 
alysis. The different fragments may 


subject of experimental an : à 
like the notes of a melodv, 


be combined in different sequences ! : 
resulting in a succession of motor acts which constitute specific 


behavioral categories such as licking, climbing, or walking. The 
theory may perhaps be clarified with one example. If I wish to 
take a cookie from the table, this wish may be considered as a 
force called the starter because it will determine the initiation of 
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a Series of motor acts. The starter includes 
emotional perceptions, memories, and other 
the cookie it is neces 


drives, motivations, 
processes. To take 
ary to organize a motor plan, a mechanical 
Strategy, and to decide among several motor 


the cookie may be taken with the left 
with the mouth, or even by using. the. feet if one has simian 
skills, Choice, str; egies, motor planning, 
pend on a set of cerebral structures, the 
ferent from the set employed by the starter, 
for cookies may exist in hungry people or in completely para- 
lyzed patients, and the hands can move 


and reach the table for 
many different reasons even if there are no cookies. Finally, the 


performance of the selected 

r example, using the right 
hand—depends On a cerebral set, the performer, different from 
the previous two, because motor representation of hands, mouth, 
and feet is situated in different areas of the brain, and the choice 
of muscle group to be activated is under the Supervision of a 
given organizer, Naturally, there is a close correlation 
these three basic mechanisms, and also between tl 
cerebral functions, The concept of a br 
anatomical locus js unacceptable in mode 
Participation of a Constellation of neuron 
set) in a Specific act is more in 
knowledge. The functional set ma 
of nuclei far from one another: 
motor cortex, pallidum, thal 
circuit in close mutual depen 
mined act such as pi 


choices, because 
or right hand, directly 


Is 


and adjustments de- 
organizer, which is dif- 
because the desire 


among 
lem and other 
ain center as a visible 
rn Physiology. but the 
al groups (a functional 
agreement with our present 
y be formed by the neurons 
for instance, in the cerebellum, 
amus, and red nucleus, forming a 


dence, and responsible for a deter- 


Physiological stimuli, such as 
» Or by artificial stimuli, such 


rodes we 


can activate the starter, the organizer, or the performer of dif- 
ferent behavioral reactions, so that natural and artificial stimuli 
may interplay with one another, as has been experimentally 
demonstrated. 

These theoretical considerations may facilitate the under- 
Standing of so-called willful, free, or spontancous activity. Obvi- 
ously, the will is not responsible for the chemistry of muscle 
contraction, for the electrical processes of neural transmission, 
or cven for the intimate organization of movements; these phe- 
nomena depend on spindle discharges, cerebellar activation, syn- 
aptic junctions, reciprocal inhibitions, and other subconscious 
mechanisms. Voluntary activity is initiated by a physiological 
trigger which activates a chain of preformed mechanisms which 
exist independently inside the brain. The uniqueness of volun- 
tary behavior lies in its wealth of starters, each one of which 
depends on a vast and unknown integration of past experiences 
and present receptions. However, the organizers and performers 
are probably activated in a similar manner by the will and by 
electrical means, providing the possibility of investigating ex- 
perimentally some of the basic mechanisms of spontaneous 
behavior. ` 

One limitation of electrical activation of behavior is the ana- 
tomical variability of the brain. Just as there are external physical 
differences between individuals, there are variations in the shape 
and size of our cerebral structures which make it impossible to 
Place an electrical contact in exactly the same location in differ- 
€nt subjects. Another important limitation is functional varia- 
bility. The organization of brain physiology depends to a great 
extent on individual experience which determines the establish- 
ment of many temporary or permanent associations among neu- 
ronal fields. For example, the sound of a bell is neutral for a 
naive animal, but will induce secretion of saliva if it has previ- 
Ously been paired with food, and stimulation of the auditory 
Cortex should increase salivary secretion only in the conditioned 
animal. Anatomical and functional variabilities are the bases for 
the differences in individual personalities. When we stimulate the 


motor cortex, we can predict the appearance of a movement but 
not the details of its performance, indicating that the effects 
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elicited by clectrical stimulation of the brain have a statistical 
but not an individual determination, 


Electrical Driving of Mental Functions in Man 


and fear can 
"Ut processes like ideation 
and imagery that are expressed verbally can be studied only in 
human beings. The most extensive information on this subject 
has been obtained by Penfield and his group (sce, for instance, 
Penfield and Jasper, 1954) during surgical Operations for epilepsy, 
tumors, or other illnesses. In these procedures, the brain was 
exposed under local anesthesia and stimulated electrically under 
direct visual control. More recently, as explained in a previous 
section, clectrodes have been implanted in the brain for davs or 
weeks, permitting repeated studies in a relaxed atmosphere, with 
the patient in bed or sitting comfortably in a chair, From Pen- 
ficld's publications and from implanted-clectrode studies, a con- 
siderable amount of information has demonstrated that 
stimulation may induce anxiety, fear, hostility, 
of loneliness, distortion of Sensory perception 
past, hallucinations, and other psychic 
this material, T shall select seve 
mainly with ideation, which i 
least understood of th 


Elemental psychic phenomena such as hunger 
be analyzed in both animal and man, | 


brain 
pleasure, feelings 
; recollection of the 
manifestations, From all 
ral representative examples dealing 
s perhaps the most interesting and 
e mental processes. 


Speech Increase 


Patient A. F, was 
tution because of his 
structive behavior 


an ll-year-old boy committed to an insti- 
uncontrollable epileptic seizures and de- 
(see Higgins er al., 1956). Since his response 

V, brain Surgery was 
d r clectrode assemblies 
É i six days, During this 
time, Intracerebral activity Was recorded, and several spontane- 
OUS seizures Were registered, Exploration of the patient included 
several tape-recorded interviews of from one and a half to two 
hours, behavioral observations, and 69 intracerebral stimulations, 
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Study of the collected data indicated the existence of a focus of 
abnormality in the left temporal tip. and this area was success- 
Fully removed. Recovery from surgery was uneventful, and in 
afew weeks the boy was able to enjoy a normal life and return 
to school. Five years later he was still seizure-free. 

In our investigations, the conversations between patient and 
therapist were tape-recorded while the spontaneous clectrical 
activity of the brain was also being registered, and programmed 
stimulations were applied to ditferent cerebral points. The gen- 
eral procedure was explained to the patient, but, to avoid possi- 
ble psychological influences he was not informed of the exact 


noment of the stimulations. To establish behavioral and electrical 


correlations, the recorded interviews were transcribed, divided 
Into periods of two minutes, and analyzed by two independent 
number of words and identified 


and quantified the verbal expressions according to 39 different 
categories. Table 1 shows the stimulation effects on verbal pro- 


duction. During this interview, the patient was quict and spoke 
only four to 17 words every two minutes. Whenever point RP 
l-2 was stimulated, the patient's attitude. changed; he became 
his verbal output increased sharply to a 


Investigators who counted the 


more animated, and 
mean of 88 words per two-minute period. 


TABLE 1 
(From Higgins, Mahl, Delgado, and Hamlin, 1956) 
a All Others 1-Test 
Stimulations RP 1-2 (N-7 emes Stimulations (N-7) P-Value 
Time interval — 'Postim. 2'Prestim.  P-Value — jpostim, 2'Prestim. 
Mean © friendly remarks 6 53 0.02 17 10 "A 
Mean N words by patient 17 88 «0.01 4 9 0.15 
Mean N words by Int. 43 46 — 16 30 0.30 


"Insignificant by inspection. 

_ These effects were repeated seven times, and in each stimula- 
tion the patient appeared to be especially optimistic, emphasizing 
the pleasant side of sensory perceptions and the happy aspects of 
his memories and ideas, with many of his comments affection- 
ately directed and personally related to the therapist. Verbal 
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expression was Spontaneous in character, his usual personal stvle 
and phraseology Were preserved, and conversational topics were 
related to the experimental situation without a preferred theme. 
Table 1 shows that the evoked increase of words and of friendly 
remarks were highly significant, as evaluated by the t-test, and 
also that the effect was Specific because it was not produced by 
stimulation of other cerebral points. 


Sexual Ideation 


In three different patients, 
sexual content were induced b 
temporal lobe. The first case, S. S., was an intelligent and attrac 
tive woman, 32 years old, who had suffered from uncontrollable 
epileptic attacks for several years. During the interviews she Was 
usually reserved, but the first time that point A in the second 
temporal convulsion was excited with 6 volts, she became visibly 
affected, holding the hands of the therapist to express her fond- 
ness for him and to thank him for all his efforts. Several minutes 
later, after another stimulation of the same point, she started to 
say how much she would like to be cured so that she might 
marry, and other stimulations of point A were also followed by 
flirtatious Conversation. The provocative play and ideas expressed 
under stimulation of point A did not appear following stimula- 


$ contrasted with this woman's 


thoughts and expressions with 
' electrical stimulation of the 


Was a woman 36 years old who 
ildhood. Point C in the tem- 


LL 
3 a was 
ONG ; : $ 
nice,” that his country (Spain) “must be very beautiful,” that 


ery attractive," and she ended with the statement 
This particular train of 


spontaneous conversations following stimulations of other cere- 

bral points. 
The third case of evoked change in sexual ideology was a 
young epileptic boy, A. F., who, following stimulation of point 
cortex, suddenly began to discuss his 


LP 5-6 in the left temporal 

desire to get married. After subsequent stimulations of the point 
he elaborated on this subject, revealed doubts about his ud 
identity, and voiced a thinly veiled wish to marry the male 


interviewer. 
Experiential Hallucinations 


i Hallucinations evoked by electrical stimulation of the brain 
have been lucidly described by Roberts (1961), who wrote: “Ty 
Is as though a wire recorder, or a strip of cinematographic film 


with sound track, had been set in motion within the brain. A 
d sounds and the thoughts— 


of the patient on the operating 
is conscious of the present... . 


The recollection of the experiential sequence stops suddenly 
when the electric current ceases. But it can again be activated 
With reapplication of the clectric current." The hallucination 
may develop during the stimulation, with a normal-like progres- 
sion of movements and sounds, which appear more real and vivid 


than when the events actually happened. It is as if the patient had 
a double life, one in the past recalled by the electrical stimula- 


tion, and another in the present, perceiving all the sensory stimu- 
lation of the surroundings, but both with a similar quality of 
reality, as if the person had a “double consciousness” of subjec- 
tive sensations. In some Cases, components of the hallucination 
are completely new and do not belong 


to the subject’s past ex- 
perience, but usually, as Penfield (1952, 1958, 1960) emphasized, 
the responses are a ‘detailed reenactment 0 


f previous experiences, 
an exact “flash-back” activation of me 


mories. 
In one of our patients with intracerebral electrodes, detailed 
study of the tape-recorded interviews demonstrated that the 
perceptual content of some experiential r 


esponses Was related to 
the patient’s thoughts at the moment of stimulation. For example, 
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when the patient was talking about her daughter's desire for a 
baby sister, a stimulation was applied to the temporal lobe and 
the patient heard a female voice saving "I got a baby— sister." 
Baldwin (1960) has reported a similar observation in which the 
content of visual hallucinatory responses evoked in a 28-year-old 
man varied with the sex and identity 
fore him in the operating room. 
1963) we have suggested that 
the time of stimulation is a determinant of the content of the 
resulting hallucinatory experiences,” and we offered the so-called 
“altered-state hypothesis” in which the essential effect of stimu- 


lation is to alter the state of consciousness of the patient in such 
a way that primary | 


of the observer seated be- 
In a previous article (Mahl et al., 
“The patient's ‘mental content’ at 


process thinking replaces secondary process 
thinking. (See Freud, 1900.) According to this hypothesis, the 
electrical stimulation of the temporal lobe would not activate 
memory traces in the ganglionic record, as postulated by Pen- 
field, but would induce a state of consciousness which would 
increase the functional probability of primary processes, 


Pleasure 


The possibility that “pleasure centers” might exist in the 
brain was supported by the extensive work of Olds and his col- 
laborators (1954, 1956, 1961), who demonstrated that 

to stimulate some points of their brains by pressing a treadle, 
rather than to satisfy drives of hunger, thirst, and sex. Positive 
behavioral qualities of cerebral stimulation have been confirmed 
in other specics including the cat (Sidman et al., 1955) and the 
monkey (Bursten and Delgado, 1958), However, “pleasure” has 
an experiential factor which animals cannot report because they 
lack verbal communication. Only studies in humans could reveal 
whether electrical Stimulation of the brain is able to induce 
pleasurable sensations. The study of patients with implanted 
electrodes yielded affirmative evidence (Delgado, 1960; Sem- 
Jacobsen and Torkildsen, 1960). In one of our ; 


of the t ion cases, stimulation 
€ tempora [AN NM . 4 S 1 
body” Ip obe evoked pleasant tingling sensations of the 


which were openly declared to he very enjoyable. The 
Tom its usual peaceful state’ 


rats prefer 


to one of 
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p Eeg and laughing; She teased the doctor and made fun of 
xperimental situation with humorous comments. 

In another patient, temporal-lobe stimulation evoked “state- 
iments avowing his pleasure at being ‘up here’ and ‘subject to 
us which were classified as ‘passive compliance’ " (Higgins et al., 
1956). For example, when the patient had been silent for five 
minutes, a point in the temporal cortex was stimulated and he 
immediately exclaimed, “Hey! You can keep me longer here 
Foi you give me these; I like those,” and he insisted that the 

drain wave" testing made him “feel O.K.” Similar statements 
followed stimulation of other temporal points, but were never 
expressed spontancously in the absence of excitations. The sta- 
tistical significance of these results was P «0.001, as contrasted 
by X? analysis. 
During increased ple: 


asure, the subjects were oriented mainly 
toward themselves, and they often reported experiencing agree- 
able physical sensations, "while during artificially increased 
speech and changes in sexual ideology they expressed friendliness 
for the nearby people. In both cases, there was a shift of emo- 


tional mood to a happy interpretation of reality, and this experi- 
taneous and valid, 


ence was interpreted. by the patient as spon 

usually without being directly related to the stimulation. A shift 
from pleasurable thinking to friendliness and to sexual ideas has 
been observed in some cases. 


Consequences of Brain Control 


Probably the most significant conclusion derived from elec- 


trical stimulation of the awake brain is that functions tradition- 
ally related to the psyche such as friendliness, pleasure, and 
verbal expression can be induced, modified, and inhibited by 
direct stimulation of cerebral structures. This discovery may be 
revolutionary. finding almost two centuries 
uscle may be induced by elec- 


tricity without need of the soul's “animal spirits,” because ex- 
s of mental functions can now proceed with- 
al entities. Research concerning the 
. anatomical correlates of memory, 


compared with the 


ago that contraction of frog musc 


perimental analy 
out implicating metaphysic 
electrical driving of emotions 
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or electrical signals related to learning does not interfere with 
personal ideas about the natural or supernatural destiny of man 
and does not involve theological questions, which should be dis- 
associated from neurophysiological inquiry. In addition to clec- 
trical stimulation, there are now techniques for exploration. of 
brain function which include electrical recording, chemical stim- 
ulation, intracerebral chemistry, and electron 
task that we are facing is the correlation of neuro-anatomy and 
physiology with mental functions; the investigation of cerebral 
areas involved in psychic manifestations; the analysis of their 
electrical and chemical background; and the development. of 
methods to induce or inhibit specific activities of the mind. 
Already we know that some structures, including the hypo- 
thalamus, amygdala, central, gray, and temporal lobe, are in- 
volved in emotional phenomena, while other areas, such as the 
parietal cortex, do not seem to participate in psychic experience. 
Brain research has expanded rapidly in recent years with the 
creation of institutes for multidisciplinary studies, but this field 
should attract even more of our intellectual and 
sources. Human behavior, happiness, good 
products of cerebral physiology. In my 
to shift the center of scientific research fr 
trol of natural clements to th 
activities. "There is a sense of urgenc 
the most important problem of our 
ization of man's social relations, Whi 
erations will be formed by 
Philosophical factors, it is ‘als 


microscopy. The 


economic re- 
; and evil are, after all, 
opinion, it is necessary 
rom the study and con- 
sis and patterning of mental 
y in this redirection because 
present age is the reorgan- 
le the mind of future gen- 
pedagogic, cultural, political, and 
© true that education is based on 
the transmission of behavioral, emotional, and intellectual pat- 
terns related to still unknown neurophysiological mechanisms. 
Investigators will not be able to prevent the clash of conflicting 


desires or ideologies, but they can discover the neuronal mechan- 


isms of anger, hate, aggressiveness, or territoriality, providing 
clues for the di i p V 


e analy: 


Morr pee d 
brain relations. hn the euis e ndi d vae nce oi mini 
ber diat ie eis 1 Mm ui s hon should remem- 
niv PO, n K ayare nige, and synaptic transmitters 
sie Li: : RM! and sorrow, love and hate, war and 
clasica] : ves is near future we can expect to find answers to 
sat url, Tumaini ea psychological aspects of the physi- 
ies felt E a can electrical stimulation of the temporal lobe 
bred P ra music, or fear? W hy isa ferocious monkey 
gave rf applying a few volts of electricity to its caudate nu- 
1 PAs discussed in a previous article (Delgado, 1964b), psy- 
chophysical correlations may be related to the two elements 
which transmit information in the nervous system, namely, the 
E carrier and the symbolic meaning. In the reception of 
AUY Inputs; there is an initial electrical coding which is the 
carrier necessary for neural circulation of impulses. When a 
a civilized man looks at a pencil, the re- 
ansformed into clectrical signals and 
ays to the brain. At the levels 

he stimulus depends on 


ling oft 
ssible meaning. Symbolism 


monkey, a savage, Or 
Ceived visual stimulus is tr 
transmitted through optic pathw: 
of retina and optic nerve, the cod 
the visual input, independent of its po 
is created by the association within the brain of two or more 
Sensory receptions or of present and past experiences, but it does 
not depend on the material structure of the object or on the pat- 
tern of its electrical coding. For a naive monkey or for a savage, 
the pencil is a neutral object; for a writer, the pencil is full of 
associations, uses, and meaning. Symbolism is not intrinsic in the 
object, nor inborn in the brain: it must be learned. The most 
important symbolic tool of the mind, language, is not invented by 


each individual; it is a cultural gift of the species. The symbolic 
lered an inmmaterial element of mental 


Meaning may be consid à 
functions in the sense that it is related to a spatio-temporal asso- 
ciation between two or more sensory receptions and not to the 

for symbolic 


material structure of thc inputs. The elements 
recognition already exist in the clectrical code of the transmitted 


Signals; however, they are not determined by the pattern of the 
e ions between present and past 


code but by spatio-temporal relat! 3 
Codes which cannot be deciphered by any instrument if the refer- 
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ence point of thc past is not known. These temporal and spatial 
rclations may be considered as material or immaterial, depending 
on the investigator's point of view. Obviously, the relations. de- 
pend on the material existence of some events, but, at the same 
time, the relations are independent of the materi 
each event. It is a question of 
meaning of our terms, there is r 
it is more practic 


al organization of 
definition, and, if we explain the 
10 conflict. I think, however, that 


al to consider symbolism as on material in 
order to emphasize the relativity 


it does not depend on the 
previous history 
analysis, behavior 
if we are discussit 


of its existence and the fact that 
intrinsic qualitics of matter but on the 
of the object and of the observer. In the last 
could be reduced to movement of atoms, but 
ag the emotional behavior of the monkey, it 
would be difficult to explain it in terms of orbiting particles, and 
it is far more useful to employ psychological concepts. It should 
be clarified that, in the observer, conscious understanding of 
meaning is probably dependent upon progressive steps of clec- 
trical subcoding of sensory inputs with the crcation of new ma- 
terial and symbolic elements related to the 
series of chemical and clectrical phenomen 
neurons. However, the distinction betweer 
symbolic meaning simplifies the 
logical data, because an 
mitting pathways will 
not about symbols. 
electrical stimulation of neuronal gr 
related to both material carriers . 
working hypothesis m 
bral mechanisms 
Cognitive processe 

From its beg 
tional Opposition even amon 
the heart or of the bladder h 
difference in atti 
Conscious perso 
that our mind c 
liness, sexual inclination, 


activation of a new 
a affecting specialized 
1 material carrier and 
interpretation of 
alysis of events in rece 
provide inform 
At the same time 


neurophysio- 
ptors and in trans- 
ation about the carrier but 
; it should be expected that 
"ups may activate processes 
and symbolic meaning. This 
ay help in the differentiation between cere- 
responsible for transmitting inputs and for 
S of received signals. 
inning, Wiring of the human br 
lar Wiring of 
ed enthusiastically. The 
ated to a more or less 
y could be attacked and 
¢rsonal traits such as friend- 


or hostility have already been modified 
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during cerebral stimulation, and we can foresee other influences 
on emotional tone and behavioral reactions. Electricity is only a 
trigger of pre-existing mechanisms which could not, for example, 
teach a person to speak Spanish, although it could arouse memories 
expressed in Spanish if they were already stored in the brain. 

Entering into the field of speculation, I would like to com- 
ment on one question which has already caused widespread 
concern. Would it be feasible to control the behavior of a popu- 
lation by electrical stimulation of the brain? From the times of 
slavery and galleys up to the present forced-labor camps, man 
linly tried to control the behavior of other human beings. 


has cert: 
In civilized life, the intervention of governments in our private 
so deeply rooted that in general we are not 
ncluding the United States, do not 
marry until blood has been drawn 
absence of syphilis. To cross inter- 
to certify that a scarification 
ated with smallpox. In 
strengthen 


biology has become 
aware of it. Many countries, i 
allow: a bride and groom to r 
from their veins to prove the 
national borders, it is necessary 
has been made on the skin and inocul 
Many cities, the drinking water contains fluoride to 
our teeth, and table salt is fortified with iodine to prevent thy- 
These intrusions into our private blood, teeth, 
and enforced. Naturally, 
ful for the prevention 
and individuals, but 


roid misfunction. 
and glands are accepted, practiced, 
they have been legally introduced, are usc 
of illness, and do generally benefit society 
they have established a precedent of official manipulation of our 
introducing the possibility that governments 
could try to control general behavior or to increase the happi- 
ness of citizens by electrically influencing their brains. Fortu- 
nately, this prospect is remote, if not impossible, not only for 
obvious ethical reasons, but also because of its impracticability. 
Theoretically it would be possible to regulate aggressiveness, 
productivity, or sleep by means of electrodes implanted in the 
brain, but this technique requires specialized knowledge, refined 
skills, and a detailed and complex exploration in each individual, 
because of the existence of anatomical and physiological varia- 
bility. The feasibility of mass control of behavior by brain stim- 


ulation is very unlikely, and the application of intracerebral elec- 
trodes in man will probably remain highly individualized and 
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personal biology, 


restricted to medical practice. Clinical usefulness of clectrode 
implantation in epilepsy and involuntary movements has already 
been proved, and its therapeutical extension to behavioral dis- 
orders, anxiety, depression, and other illness is at present being 
explored. The increasing capacity to understand and manipulate 
mental functions of patients will certainly increase man's ability 
to influence the behavior of man. 

If we discover the cerebral basis of anxiety, pleasure 


sion, and other mental functions, we shall be in 
position to 


, aggres- 
a much better 
influence their development and manifestations 
through electrical stimulation, drugs, surgery, and especially by 
means of more scientifically programmed education. 

These possibilities pose tremendous problems. As Skinner 
asked recently (1961), “Is the deliberate manipulation of a cul- 
ture a threat to the very essence of man or, at the other ex- 
treme, an unfathomed source of strength for the culture which 
encourages it?” Scientific discoveries and technology cannot 
be shelved because of real or imaginary dangers, 
certainly be predicted that the evolution of physica 
the brain and the acquisition of knowledge deriv 
continue at an accelerated pace 
development of a more intelli 
species without loss of individ 
ploitation of the most suitable 
human brain studying the hu 


and it may 
l control of 
ed from it will 
» pointing hopefully toward the 
gent and peaceful mind of the 
ual identity, and toward the ex- 


kind of feedback mechanism: the 
man brain. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE FUNCTIONAL ILLITERATE 


A MYRON WOOLMAN, PH.D. 
he Institute of Educational Research, Washington, D.C. 


Editorial Note 


1 Few problems are more urgent than those involving the func- 
tional illiterate and his integration into the mainstream of society. 
One of the most promising approaches to the solution of such 
problems is the Progressive Choice Reading Method designed 
by the author of the following paper. 
Dr. Myron Woolman reccived his B. S. 
and Ph. D. in Educational Psychology (1 
University. He now serves as Director of the 
tional Research, Inc., in Washington, D.C., 
The Office of Education and The Office of Econ 


tunity. 
As Chief of Proficiency Measurements at McConnell Air 
Dr. Woolman de- 


Force Base in Wichita, Kansas (1953-1955), 

veloped technical training systems and designed various methods 
of evaluating attitudes and performance of military personnel. 
As Senior Scientist for The Human Resources Research Office 
of George Washington University (1956-1961), he investigated 
fundamental problems of human learning as related to organiza- 
tion of materials, sequence of presentation, and level of difficulty. 
Since 1962 he has developed a Programmed Reading Method for 
the Mentally Handicapped (NIMH Project No. 1010); de- 
veloped and tested a reading method for urban drop-outs, pre- 
drop-outs and adults under the auspices of the President's Com- 
mittee for Juveni Youth Development; and 


le Delinquency and ; 
directed a Summer Catch-Up Program in Prince Edward 


(1950), M. S. (1951), 
955) from Columbia 
Institute of Educa- 
and as Advisor to 
omic Oppor- 
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County. He is the Principal Investigator in the Literacy In- 
structor, an OEO project designed to develop reading skills for 
functional illiterates and to train supervisory and teaching per- 
sonnel. Dr. Woolman is active in professional societies and has 
written numerous articles and reports on technical sul 

A family crisis prevented Dr. Woolman from completing his 
paper, but he has kindly indicated his willingness to have us 
publish this partial statement of his findings. 


ects. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE FUNCTIONAL ILLIVERATE 
Illiteracy denies apy 


proximately eleven percent (11°) of 
Americans their right t 


» fully participate in our democratic so- 
ciety. The adult illiterate has 
relationships, and a higher 
tutions. As has been re 
environment results in 


a low income, unstable family 
probability for commitment to insti- 
peatedly demonstrated, an impoverished 
à paucity of social and intellectual inputs 
and can result in spuriously low intellectual measures and per- 
sonal and social inadequacies. These in turn combine to limit 
the development of job skills and the ultimate result is a. de- 
pendent and inadequate adult who requires support through 
public agencies such as prisons or other institutions and/or 
survives as a chronic welfare client. Further, the force of moral 
and legal mechanisms for control over behavior is reduced on 


the basis of the lack of awareness and a resulting insensitivity 
to societal demands. Enrichment of 


repeatedly produced positive chang 


Some of the changes, as in the studies of Cooper (1960), Gault 
(1914), Slawson (1926), Miner (1918), Merrill (1926 
ceus (1945), Shulman (1938), Maller (1937), Healy and Bronner 
(1936), Shaw (1929, 1930, 1938), E. Glueck and S. Glueck 
(1950, 1952), Terman (1925), and Wechsler (1944), have been 
quite dramatic. 

The illiterate mother has a greater number of 
children than her literate peer. The illiterate inm 
institution has a greater probability 


the social environment has 
es on standardized measures. 


), Kvare- 


illegitimate 
ate of a criminal 
of recidivism (Shaw, 1929, 
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1930, 1938; Glueck, 1935). Likewise, the school dropout is often 
a frustrated adolescent at the peak of his energy levels, who 
faces low employability and a future ridden with social para- 
sitism (Terman, 1925; Wechsler, 1944; E. Glueck and S. Glueck, 
1950, 1952). Their impulsive societal activities are largely limited 
to nonproductive and even destructive behavior as a consequence 
of low literacy levels and consequent low job skills. A report of 
the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee (E. Brice, 1959) stated: i 


Today in many communities youth unemployment is a 
serious social and economic problem. Unless remedial 
measures are found and applied, this problem may soon 
reach. critical proportions all over the country with a 
direct bearing on the youth crime rate which has risen 
ach year for the last decade. Teenagers in the 
ate of unemployment for 
national 


sharply € 
labor market have the highest r 
any age group, generally about double the 
average.! 

) whether these emotional 
al inadequacy, or whether 


tional classroom methods. 


The questions inevitably arise as tc 
castoffs are set adrift because of person 
they are unable to learn under conven 
Conversely, if training methods were designed to provide goals 
perceived as more realistic in a context consistent with the needs 
and values of these learners, could we not anticipate a consider- 

these resilient young people? 


able educational resurgence in 
The Bureau of Labor Standards of the United States Depart- 


ment of Labor has stated: 

whether a delinquent or a non- 
delinquent, begins his adult life economically and socially 
handicapped. Since morc than two-thirds of these young- 
, according to National Education Association figures, 
or above average ability, the high dropout 
ally limiting to the individuals in- 


The teenage dropout, 


sters 
have average or 
rate is not onlv tragic 
in a Changing America.” U.S. Depart- 


“Illiteracy 
ffice of Education Publication 


1. Edward W. Brice, 
Velfare. O 


ment of Health, Education and V 


OE-13605, 1959. 
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volved, but also is a costly waste of potential to American 
Society as a whole.? 


Cultural Asyncbrony 


To properly understand the problem of the functionally 
illiterate drop-out, it is imperative to consider him in a cultural 
context. A term commonly used to characterize his societal con- 
dition— "cultural deprivation" —connotes a defect, or lack, or 
insufficiency in his cultural condition. The remedy that then 
follows is to bring into the functionally illiterate drop-out's 
world the “missing” materials. 

Experience with the functionally illiterate drop-out strongly 
suggests that such thinking in terms of “cultural deprivation” is 
inaccurate and inimical to constructive solutions of the problem. 
The functionally illiterate drop-out is not culturally deprived, 
but culturally different; the problem is not one of cultural 
deprivation, but of cultural asynchrony. 

When an individual in one sub-cultural stage lacks the be- 
havioral repertoire necessary to transfer to the n 
tends to remain at the earlier stage. Thus a child who learned to 
obtain gratification through the use of anti-social behavior such 
as tantrums, crying, banging, etc., could be rejected by his Com- 
munity Level age-mates as he fails to adapt to their behavioral 
requirements and to obtain need satisfactions outside 
and continues with the skills he | 
Home Level environment. If he continued to persist in those 
behavioral patterns which were successful within the Primary 
Home Level environment within the new Community Level 
sub-culture, he would be culturally asynchronous. His great suc- 
cess in adjusting to his home environment would operate as a 


barrier to meeting the requirements of the new sub-cultural 
system, 


Thus the problem of ada 
society has little to do with c 


ext stage, he 


the home 
earned within his Primary 


. Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. 
"e ; Bulletin No. 248, 1962 
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that a rich and emotionally satisfying sub-culture exists; there 
is no problem of cultural deprivation. Rather, thc Community 
Level sub-culture tends to perseverate because (1) it represents 
an emotionally satisfying milicu and (2) the language base, rc- 
lationship to authority and the bchavior norms in the Commu- 
nity Level sub-culture are largely asynchronous with the Insti- 
tutional Level requirements. Thus the children from the urban 
and rural ghettoes have an enormously greater amount to learn 
in their first months of school than those from homes and com- 


ry Institu- 
tional Level. This in turn produces the inadequate and or trou- 


blesome adolescent at the Secondary Institutional Level who 
drops out of school at his first opportunity to end ten or eleven 
years of a sclf-perception of inadequacy. The problem thus re- 
duces to one of motivational thrust which can be employed to 
help those who are caught in an emotionally unsatisfying sub- 
culture which operates as a barrier to the achievement. of their 
own life goals. 


More formally, we may consider th 
plex socie y, an individual must be c 
a series of changes which 
to adapt to 


at to survive in our com- 


apable of accommodating to 


arc so profound that they 
successive sub-cult I 


modify his interests, values, 


require him 
ural stages. He must flexibly 


1 language and overt behaviors in 
accordance with the requirements existing in cach sub-cultural 
milieu. | 


E ice is that the functionally illiterate drop-out who is 

w i 1 

> pa pes to an earlier sub-cultural Stage tends to maintain 
S : S : 

nese behaviors as he gets older; his behavioral continuity (con- 

unuing Community Level beha ! 


s 1 viors in an Institutional Level 
setting) makes him cultu 


rally asynchronous i si 
c i MED S in the school situa- 
tion. Th i zi ; i 

: I US, It is the more fully integrated members of the ghetto 
ommunity who tend to maintain their » 


Community Level be- 
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haviors in a later phase and come into conflict with institutional 


authorities. 
Those who are 


can be expected to. display the followin 
which they could not or would 


arrested in their sub-cultural development 
g in-group reactions to 


the alternative. sub-cultures to 
not adjust: 


Inaforonce FOr ói F H 1 
1. Preference for use of the parochial and restricted lan- 
guage of the community. 


and values directed. to personal and Com- 


. These tend to emphasize youthful 
hletic contests, personal dress, rela- 
rather than productive 


2. Interests 
munity Level goals 
activities such as at 
tive physical prowess, etc. 

related to job skills. 

thar the externa 

hostility and fear. 


1 and hostility based on in- 
rial goals 


performance 
In-group attitudes. such 
] with suspicion, 


| society i$ 


perceives 
+. Deep feclings of frustratior 
ability to obtain cither the 
sed by those who succee 


status or the mate 
ded in adapting to suc- 


sive sub-cultures. 
The well adjusted American adult has successfully moved 
ge, attitudes, 


a number of complex life stages. His langua 


through 
interactions with others, and overt behaviors have shifted radi- 
i nts of differing life 


of meeting the requireme 
ed from infancy to adulthood. First he 
adjusts to behaviors required to obtain 
Then he must learn to conform 
d from him in the imme- 
adapt to the school 
certain. kinds of lan- 
and 


cally in the course 
T as he has mov 
language and 
1 the home. 
| behaviors expecte 
e must 
o usc 
nd to conform to rules 
man or woman pro- 
asis is on work skills. 


contexts 
learns the 
need satisfactions it 
to the language ane 
diate neighborhood. Following this h 
ses requirements t 
sulsive behavior, à 
ie successful young 
emph 
t to the attitudes of others, 


society which impo 
guage, to control imp 
Finally tl 
ult stage where the 
kills, ability to adap 
and decision ma 
drop-out may 


authority. 
gresses to 
social interaction 5 
impulsivity 
illiterate 


an adul 
ot o +a c 
control over king skills. 
The functionally be viewed as an 
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individual who has failed to meet thc requirements of the insti- 
tutional (school) stage. In a deep sense, he has adjusted too well 
to the language, attitudes and behaviors of his immediate com- 
munity and is unable to learn the new sk 
tation at the next higher life stage. 
Figure I presents graphically a view of the successive sub- 
cultural stages through which an individual must adapt to suc- 
cessfully meet the demands of American adult life. Note that 
in the first three years of life the human infant learns at a 
phenomenal rate even though at the outset he faced a period of 
accommodation to an air breathing environment, recuperation 
from the birth ordeal, and an immense increase in the complex- 
ity of his environment. Soon after birth he adapts sufficiently to 
respond with those behaviors necessary to satisfy body needs 


and quickly evolves behaviors neatly attuned to his environ- 
mental social capsule. 


ills required for adap- 


During these first three years, he adapts to his primary life 
environment. In this vital, initial life phase he learns to generate 
those responses which will satisfy his existing needs. One funda- 
mental assumption underlying this analysis is that the infant is 
a highly efficient organism and will therefore learn the least 
number of responses necessary to satisfy existing needs, 
ond learning efficiency assumption is th ir 


sponse patterns will be retaine 
needs. 


A. sec- 
at existing infantile re- 
d until they fail to satisfy existing 


To make the same state 
human infant tends to le 


avioral and language skills which the 
infant learns in Order to obtain need gratifications within the 
family group. By the time the child is three years of age he has 


Integrated set of values, interests, needs, 


Operate to minimize the 


amount of energy he must expend in order to 


maximize the 
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number of satisfactions he receives. This body of skills repre- 
sents the behavioral repertoire which he has available in moving 
from the home to the immediate neighborhood (Community 
Level). The transfer of the Primary Level skills to the Commu- 
nity Level is represented by the lined area within the Com- 
munity Level. However, at the Community Level certain new 
adaptive behaviors are required involving new language terms, 
forms of social interaction such as games, methods of reacting to 
aggression, methods of aggressing, etc. These new life skills are 
indicated by the shaded portion over the lined portion within 
the Community Level area. From the Community Level the 
child must transition to the Institutional Subcultural Level. At 
the Institutional Level, the child has available to him only his 
Primary and Community Level skills (indicated by lined por- 
tion) and must, in addition, learn how to adapt to the institu- 
tional rules, classroom behavior, teacher authority and the com- 
plex performance demands indigenous to this institutional culture. 

At the Primary Institutional Level (5-9 vears of age), the 
child must demonstrate his ability to master the requirements 
of the school sub-culture. He must show that he can compre- 
hend the language, read printed materials, perform simple com- 
putations with numbers, obey institutional rules and be sensitive 
to the complex authority structure as well as to the mores of 
his own peer group society. 

The Secondary Institutional Level is considered to embrace 
the period from approximately 9 years of age through 18 (com- 
pletion of secondary schooling). It should be noted that at the 
Secondary Level, the amount of information and skills which 
must be learned by the individual require him to flexibly adapt 
to a great number and variety of institutional demands. (See 
Figure I). In addition there is a sharp increase in the number of 
additional life skills which must be mastered, particularly during 
rop-out takes place at the Secondary 


the early adolescent years. D e r 
1 of two reasons: either the Primary 


Institutional Level for one Mr EES 3 
Institutional skills are not available or the individual is unable to 


meet the continually increasing demands of the Secondary In- 


stitutional Level environment. f . 
At the Professional Institutional Level, starting at approxi- 
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mately 18 years of age, the transferability of Level Two Insti- 
tutional life skills is quite high. It should be noted, however, 
that the requirement. in adaptation to the Professional Level 
environment is greatest in the first year or two. 

Finally, at the Productive Adult Level, the life skills which 
transfer from the Professional Institutional Level have 


relatively 
minor importance, but there is a substantial requirement. for 
developing a large repertoire of additional skills unrelated to the 
institutional setting. 


The Motivational Problem 


The dropout adolescent typically has a history of academic 
defeats accompanied by feelings of inadequacy. These combine 
to produce feclings of apprehension and even anxiety in any set- 
ting which is at all reminiscent of the school cl: room. (See 
Abral amson, 1952; Child, 1954; Havighurst and Taba, 1949; 
Hess and Goldblatt, 1957; Mead, 1951; Sears, 1940; and T 
1955a.) 

It is anticipated that, if faced with a typie 
the functionally illiterate drop-out would 
tolerance threshold and drop out of the 
so as to transform the situation (by 


attention, clowning, poor attendance, cte.) to minimize its threat 
value; or (3) reject his own group by attempting to mimic the 
instructor and interject his system of values. The reinstitution of 
a typical classroom situation is viewed as a highly inefficient 
procedure which would tend to lose trainees, and/or become a 
travesty and/or form strong antagonisms between those who are 
“serious” and those whose anxieties were too s 
involvement. Thus, it is necessary 
classroom setting which reduces 
duces a high proportion of work 
tion of a high proportion of lite 
Successive failures have crystallized the 
inadequacy into deep-felt conviction; 
a prelude to defeat that even the 
anxieties, conflicts and frustrations 


"aba, 


al classroom setting, 
(1) quickly pass his 
situation; (2) respond 
digression, a "Pression, in- 


Cc 


trong to permit 
to develop à new kind of 
anxieties to a minimum, pro- 
-time, and results in the reten- 
racy trainces. 


suspicion of personal 
effort has so often been 
prospect of effort produces 
inherent in failure. Where 
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responses tend to be made to satisfy immediate needs and where 
the individual feels himselt inadequate to attain upward social 
mobility we have the conditions necessary for low self-image. 
It is assumed that a poor self-image results when: 
1. An individual perceives himself as deficient in a “core” 
life area. 
2. The individual attributes his low status to the existence 
of the perceived defect. 
This defect has been perceived over a number of years 
and the individual has found himself powerless to 


change it. 


His history of failure builds a perceived self-image of a loser. 
(See Atkinson, 1957; and Steiner, 1957). That is, the energies 
and frustrations involved in an effort to attain. meaningful life 
goals so far outweigh the probabilities of goal attainment, that 
there is a perceived advantage in avoiding goal seeking activity. 
The individual with a "loser self-image” may seek his immediate 
no-risk gratifications in many ways, but he cannot break out of 
the emotional consequences of his defeat-filled life history. His 
self-image requires him to substitute fantasy for aspiration and 
immediate need-gratification for long-range goals. For example, 
a perceived core arca of defect may be sports and or dancing 
for the person crippled by polio. He feels generally. inadequate 
and experiences genuine feelings of success only in the process 
of overcoming the defect. This feeling of success takes place 
only when there is a perceptible bit of evidence that the core 
defect is being overcome. Analogously, the functionally illiter- 
ate jobless drop-out is assumed to view his deficit in literacy and 
language skills as a core arca of defect. Further, it is assumed 
that, for precisely this reason, he can experience deep feclings 
of success if he can perceive himself as improving his literacy 


and language skills. 
Our previous research has convinced us that many function- 


ally illiterate drop-outs would be quite willing to enter literacy 
training. Apparently there is a general recognition of the sober 
fact that, in the absence of a diploma, there is a requirement for 
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(1) the possession of some job skill; (2) some type of credential 
in lieu of the diploma; and (3) some means of passage into the 
job market. . 

Although the functional illiterate makes cvery effort to hide 
this defect, it is a core area of defect of which he is profoundly 
aware; the attainment of adequate literacy. skills by this detini- 
tion is a major life goal which is generally repressed because of 
the history of failure and its unattainability at such a late life 
stage. 


The motivational patterns of drop-outs h 
ad nauseam. (Sce Longstreth, Shanley and Rive, 1964; Graves 
and Peagler, 1961; Kansas City Public Schools, 1964; National 
Education Association, American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and Research Division, 1965; Riessman, 1963; and Sewcl, 
Haller, and Straus, 1957.) However, the centrality of motivation 
to this statement makes it mandatory that my position on moti- 
vation be explicitly presented here. 

Briefly, motivation is viewed as having three fundamental 
aspects: 


ave been discussed 


1. The Drive or Tension Component: First, there is a 
requirement for drive or emotional tension which gen- 
erates a requirement for some immedi 
the part of the motivated individual. 


2. Tbe Goal Stimulus or Tension Re 
vated individu 


ate action on 


ducer: The moti- 
al must have some type of goal which is 
necessary for reduction of the intensity of the tension 
or drive which he feels, 


3. Tbe Directional Component: The motiv 
ual moves in that direction which 
providing maximal tension reduction. 


ated individ- 
he perceives as 


The Behavioral Carom 


Where the tension or drive is largely based on apprehension, 
anxiety, or fear, the individual finds it necessary 
from where he is to somew T 
is the avoidance of the tens 


to move simply 
here else, so that his immediate goal 


ions produced within the locality in 
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which he happens to be. For example, if an adolescent boy has 
a requirement to do homework and becomes anxious because 
he feels inadequate, he may avoid the situation by such avoid- 
ance activities as turning on the television, calling a friend on 
the telephone, getting a snack, ctc. In his new situation, for 
example, in watching television, he can feel guilty about not 
performing his homework and apprehensive about the possibility 
of parental criticism which may combine to move him back into 
his own room where he reads a comic book under conditions 
free from the possible surveillance of his parents. And so it goes. 
The individual whose fundamental motivational pattern involves 
the constant requirements for anxiety reduction. bounces or 
caroms from onc situation to the next. Each new situation in 
turn produces its own anxiety. components which, as soon as 
they reach his rather low frustration threshold, move him into 
a new situation where the cycle again begins. 

Thus, in Paradigm 1(a), following, we have thc behavioral 
carom where the individual starts in the upper lefthand corner. 
The two lines indicate tension vectors which combine to force 
him to move to “B” (upper right corner), away from the direc- 
tion of goal achievement (indicated by a dotted line). At "p" 
he moves to point “C” which happens to be a goal related activ- 
ity, but at this point, he moves away from the goal to "D" 
because the immediate tension vectors propel him in this 
direction. 

This continues as the individual captured by the requirement 
for immediate tension reduction never approaches his real goal, 
but rather moves from situation to situation on the basis of the 
tensions produced within the situational context. He thus re- 

and spontancously without necessary refer- 


sponds impulsively ) ) 
ence to real objectives or values and, by the same token, tends 


to operate against his own long range intercst because he must 
necessarily satisfy the demand for immediate reduction of his 
anxieties, The individual characterized by a low frustration 
threshold tends to carom, like a billiard ball, from situation to 
situation on the basis of impulses unrelated to his rational life 


needs. 


Paradigm 1(b) represcats the pattern of the efficient Goal 
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Seeker. Again, the individual is located at "A" (in the upper left- 
hand corner) and has immediate tension vectors operating to 
push him away from attainment of his goal requirement. How- 
ever, the Goal Secker maintains a consistent pattern of move- 
ment in the direction of the goal (in lower right-hand corner). 
He shifts his position only to by-pass obstructions to the achieve- 
ment of his successive sub-goals. His level of frustration toler- 
ance is sufficiently high that he can disregard the immediate 
tension vector forces. He is capable of moving in the direction 


of goal achievement even when his personal preferences, feelings 
of discomfort and apprehension would be reduced by situational 
avoidance. For example, the student faced with the requirement 
to do homework in order to satisfy the goal of achieving high 
grades to enable acceptance at a good college would tolerate 
tensions generating within the situation, or would resolve them 
in such way as not to be deflected from his goal. He would be 
' ange a 


able to simply forego some favorite TV program; ar 
convenient snack at his study desk; solicit his parents’ help to 
answer the phone; ctc. Put another way, the Goal Seeker has so 
great a drive for goal attainment that the value of immediate 
tension reduction is always subordinate to the gratifications and 


satisfactions felt by achievement of the goal. 
For the Goal Seeker, then, there is a net motivational gain 
rather than succumbing 


in maintaining responses towards a goal 
situational tensions; the 


to the temptation to reduce. immediate 
attainment of the satisfaction of the sub-goal fails to diminish 
the necessity for attaining the satisfactions inherent in reaching 
the ultimate goal. Avoidance responses to immediate tension 
generating situations delay the gratifications anticipated in goal 
attainment; therefore, for the Goal Seeker, the tension reduc- 
tions which take place through situational avoidance are not 
Worthwhile. It should be noted, however, that even if the drive 
intensity levels are the same, in the “A” case the drive occurs at 
the instant the individual bolts out of the tension producing 
situation (the direction being largely irrelevant). In the "B" 
case, on the other hand, the tension reduction is delayed. It is 
partially and temporarily reduced when sub-goals are achieved 
and more fully reduced only when the ultimate goal is attained. 
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For the Goal Seeker, tensions are reduced by the satisfactions 
received in reaching the mileposts and completing some pre- 
existing set of requirements. The Goal Secker tends to be domi- 
nated by more remote “future” goals and is resistant to the 
tensions which occur in other courses of action required to 
attain these anticipated goal achieving situations. Finally, the 
Goal Seeker tends to have a much simpler rationale for move- 
ment. He can limit his choices to those which are consistent with 
the attainment of his goals and sub-goals. 

An individual in a situation with intolerable situational anxi- 
ety has an almost infinite range of choices, as anything else will 
presumably produce an initial diminution of the tension he is 
now experiencing. 

Thus, in motivational terms, goal secking based on anxiety 
reduction is irrational, diffuse, and has little relation to the life 
interests of the individual. Where those individuals who possess 
goal secking motivational patterns possess some rational goal and 
sub-goal structure, then there is a consistent direction of mo- 
tion, and the attainment of goals tends to be consistent with the 
individual's overall life needs, interests and values. 

It is assumed that the functionally illiterate drop-out will 
tend to exhibit the pattern of behavior as illustrated and de- 
scribed in Paradigm 1(a); that for the most part there will be 
strong tendencies to impulsively avoid situations where there 
are feclings of apprehension, tension or anxiety. Further, it is 
assumed that these impulsive acts will be unrelated to their 
longer range goals and life values. 

Ata macroscopic social level, thesc paradigms argue strongly 
that programs must be designed to develop long-range goal- 
related behaviors rather than to reduce immediate situational or 
community tensions. In fact, these tensions are, on the basis of 
this analysis, a necessity for obtaining the movement toward a 
goal. This dynamic force becomes instrumental for goal attain- 
ment. However, unless there is a perceived goal, impulsive activi- 
ties will occur with more or less frequency in response to 
situational tensions. Paradigm 1(b) suggests that incidence of 
impulsivity would be reduced if communities would systemati- 
cally involve ghetto members in shared and clearly perceived 
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goals which would be associated with a clear-cut plan of action 
for goal attainment. Under these circumstances Paradigm 1(b) 
argues further that a community tension is not necessarily 
destructive but is the dynamic prerequisite necessary to sustain 
the community through the many activities and problems in- 
volved in goal achievement. 


Progressive Choice Reading Method 


One of the most promising techniques developed in response 
to widespread recognition of the problems associated with the 
functional illiterate and related motivational problems is the 
Progressive Choice Reading Method. This technique was de- 
signed by Woolman in 1950 and is based on theoretical consid- 
erations involved in the learning process. It embodies the follow- 
ing characteristics: 


1. Programmed material is presented in small, readily 
digestible units. 

2. A rigorous sequence of reading skill development is 
imposed following the principles of the Progressive 
Choice Reading Method. 

3. Learner response rate is high. 

4. There is continuous feed-back of the adequacy and 
relevancy of learner responses. 

5. Learners progress only on the basis of demonstrated 
proficiency using built-in evaluation methods. 

6. Learners are required to achieve specified goals and 


sub-goals. mE 
7. Both extrinsic and intrinsic motivational devices are 


used. 


The instructor is thus a human vehicle through which the 
program moves to the learner. However, in contrast to the 
teaching machine, the instructor can be sensitive to areas of 
learner difficulty, offer support and encouragement, and correct 
Special student learning problems on the basis of new insight and 
skill. To facilitate this process. and to avoid mechanistic class- 
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room behaviors, a Program Rationale is included in the Teacher 
Manual. This is an independent. self-instructional program, de- 
signed to provide conceptual understanding of the principles and 
techniques underlying the Progressive. Choice Reading Method. 
The teacher (or unskilled literate instructor) is therefore SVs- 
tematically provided with a course of study in the Progressive 
Choice Reading Method while using it in a realistic training 
situation. Thus, the underlying rationale and implications of the 
teaching procedure are exposed at a more fundamental level. 
The function of the conceptual program is four-fold: 


l. Eliminate the necessity of special training. for pro- 
gram instructors. 

2. Increase motivation and involvement of program in- 
Structors. 


3. Increase the precision of their diagnosis of rcading 
problems. 
3. Increase their adaptability in the use of the program 


in the classroom situation, 


This self-instructional feature has been received very posi- 
tively by teachers of the mentally retarded. i 

A National Institute of Mental Health grant involving the 
usc of a Progressive Choice Reading Program was used to ‘teach 
reading skills to mental retardates. and succeeded. in upgrading 
reading skills for most retardates. Excerpts from the Summary 
and Conclusions follow: 


The study was designed to obtain a “minimal vicld” esti- 
mate and therefore no assistance or training was given to 
teachers in the form of workshops, evaluations, critiques 
or supervision. E. and C teachers were regular public 
school teachers and were oriented to the experimental 
Situation in two after-school sessions totalling approxi- 
mately three hours. There were 23 classes in 19 schools 
covering the Fairfax County, Baltimore City and Balti- 
morc County Svstems. In addition, somc private schools 
used the Basal Progressive Choice Reading Program under 
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less rigorously controlled conditions. All classes were pre- 
tested (Fall, 1962) using the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test (MAT), Primary I Level, Form A; the Progressive 


Choice Marginal Diagnostic Reading ‘Vest (r = .95 apply- 
ing the Spearman-Brown correction for N — 170) and 


post-tested with alternate forms of the same tests on com- 
pletion of the school vear. Differences in performance on 
the Progressive Choice Diagnostic Reading Test were 
used as the basis for evaluation, as the MAT used lower 
case letters which had not yet been taught to the E 
children. 

The results, as measured by difference scores on the Pro- 
gressive Choice Marginal Diagnostic Reading Test, fa- 
vored E subjects at significant levels of confidence; Train- 
able E subjects were superior to Trainable C subjects; 
Educable F subjects were superior to. Educable C sub- 
ables was almost 


jects. The gain in reading scores by Trai 
as great as the gain obtained by Educables.? 


One conclusion of the study was that teachers can use the 
Basal Progressive Choice Reading Program effectively without 
prior instruction or supervision. l 

The Progressive Choice Reading Method has been subjected 
by Bloomer (1961) to six experimental tests with first grade 
children. (these studies employed teachers trained in the princi- 
ples and. techniques of the method). Each of the six studies by 
jiblished a significant difference favoring Progressive 
d children ‘at the end of the first grade when com- 
al methods using standard tests of 


Bloomer 
Choice traine 


pared with various convention 
as the Gates and Metropolitan tests. 


reading proficiency such 
(See Table 1 below.) o . vs 

Table 1 represents a summary of si studies and shows that 
at the end of the first grade Progressive Choice trained children 
i post-test scores P < 001) when 
ained by other methods. Briefly, at 


obtained superior reading 
Compared with children tr 
A. Davy, Developing Symbolic Skills in The 


AIL, melt aail TS Institute of Educational Research, 


Mentally Retarded. Washington, D.C.: 
Ine., 1963, 
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the end of first grade, only six per cent of Progressive. Choice 
children failed to achieve second grade level as compared with 
297. for conventional reading methods. Progressive Choice and 
conventional reading methods were about equal in the propor- 
tion of children reading at second grade level, but only 18°, of 
the control children obtained reading scores at the third grade 
level, while 42°4 of Progressive Choice trained children scored 
at the third grade level. Davy (1961, 1962) adapted the Progres- 
sive Choice Reading Method and demonstrated that retarded 
children could learn to read by this means. 


Table 1 


Summary of Six Experimental Studies 
Comparing PC and Conventional Reading Methcds 


Achievement Level of First Grade Pupils by Percent 


Teaching Number of Number of Reading Achievement Grade 
Method Classes Pupils 1.0-1.9 2.0-2.9 3.0-3.9 % 
Progressive 

Choice 7 178 6 52 u2 100 
Combined other 

Methods 15 383 29 53 8 100 
Chi-Square - 138.21 using actual frequencies (P less than 001) 


The mean achievement level of normal first grade children 
in the six Bloomer studies was 2.88, i.c., mean achievement was 
almost at third grade level at completion of first grade. Work 
with problem-reader adolescents over the last ten years indicates 
that they can increase their reading achievement level at far 
greater rates than first grade children. Although it is not possible 
to predict with certainty, it is our expectancy that a mean sixth 
grade achievement level is a reasonable goal for illiterate normal 
adolescents and adults over the same time period using pro- 
grammed Progressive Choice materials. Using these programs, 
illiterates could be taught by certified teachers, literate adults 
and adolescents at higher levels in the program. 

The Progressive Choice Reading Program has also been 
evaluated in other contexts. Some of the findings follow: 

1. Bank Street College Study 4: Job Opportunities in Neigh- 


4. E. Terry Schwarz, An Ev. 


aluation of the Accelerated. Progressive 
Choice Reading Program. Bank 


Street College, New York, N.Y., 1964. 
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borhoods and The Police Athletic League of New York City 
supplied the subjects (approximately 200). Instruction was given 
by volunteer, unpaid adults. Literacy trainees were unpaid. Pre- 
and post-test scores were not obtained for most subjects. Those 
on whom tests were obtained gained about a year on the Gates 
Reading Survey Test. Recorded interviews were given to 22 
literacy trainees on completion. Nincty-two percent stated that 
they believed that they had improved and one hundred percent 
stated that the reading program should be given to all urban 
drop-outs. 

2. Morgan State College Study *: This was a three-week 
intensive reading program given in a camp setting to 80 children 
who demonstrated a minimum of one year reading deficiency. 
The total instruction and reading practice time was 45 hours. 
The mean gain on the Gates Reading Survey Test was six 
months or a decrease in retardation of 23.2 percent. Harvey 


Block concluded: 


Eighty students from Baltimore City’s poverty target area 
were provided a camp experience which included a reading 
improvement program. Children demonstrate (sic) an 
average gain of six months after forty hours of instruc- 
tion. The data demonstrated the effectiveness of the par- 
ticular tool used and in addition, methods for further 
are discussed. It was concluded that 


improvement 
additional 


these programs are of value but require 
examination.9 


udy:? This was an intensive six-weck 


3. Washington, D.C. St : 
45 hours of instruction to 66 


summer school evaluation with 


An Examination of the APC Reading Method As a 
g Deficiencies of Children From Low Socio- 
‘an State College, Baltimore, Md., 1965. 


5. Harvey A. Block, 
Tool for Decreasing Readin 
Economic Backgrounds. Morgan 

6. Ibid. 

7. Anne W. Pitts and Frances C. Payne, 
Instruction, Public Schools of the Distric 
1964, 


The Effectiveness of Programmed 
t of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
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pupils of the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. The reported mean gain 
was 1/2 years on the Gates Reading Survey Test. 

4. Galena Park Study *: Galena Park has used this method 
over a longer period of time and with a greater number of stu- 
dents than any other group. They report gains of 1.8 grades in 
reading skill and a 


sharp reduction in drop-out rate. 

Other data received from such organizations as the System- 
atic Training and Redevelopment (STAR) Program in Missis- 
sippi, and the New Mbany-Floyd County School. System" 
give at least comparable results. Also, Arthur Greenleigh Asso- 
ciates !? compared various adult literacy training systems in a 
study which is difficult to summarize, as results vary in the dif- 
ferent localities used. They do conclude that literacy systems 
such as Reading in High Gear (onc published version of the 
Progressive Choice Reading Method) tested in their study can 
be used effectively by persons lacking teacher credentials. 

More important than any of the studics showing literacy gain 
was The Summier Catch-Up Project in Prince Edward County." 
This study, performed during the summer of 1965, was under- 
taken at the request of community leaders to avert a threatened 
mass drop-out of approximately 500 adolescents, most of whom 
had a four or five year schooling gap in their histories. Instruc- 


o0 


tors were vacationing college students recruited by various 
church organizations who worked for a nominal stipend plus 
subsistence. Literacy trainees were unpaid and usually worked 
in the fields before or after their instruction. Literacy training 
was given in primitive facilities (poor lighting, and often no 
drinkable water) but attendance remained high and practically 


8. F. E. McGahan, Nine Years of Public School Education for Children 
With Learning Disabilities. A paper presented at the First Annual Con- 


vention of the Texas Association for Children with Learning Difficulties. 
Houston, Texas, 1965. 


9. Duplicates of data submitted from these two studics can be supplied 
upon request. 


10. Greenleigh Associates, Inc., Field Test and Ex 


A valuation of Selected 
Adult Basic Education Systems. Greenleigh Associates, Ine, New York, 
N.Y. 1966. 


11. Myron Woolman, The Summer Catcb-Up Project in Prince Edward 
County. Institute of Educational Rescarch, Washington, D.C. 1965. 
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all trainees returned to the public school situation on the re- 
sumption of formal schooling in the fall. 


Sunnnary and Conclusions 


The motivational problem ultimately reduces to shifting an 
individual's response tendencies away from the reduction of 
apprehension and anxieties and toward goal attainment. Of 
primary importance here is the concept of a “core” area where 
a successful response is important to the trainee. Since function- 
ally illiterate drop-outs seem to have almost no tolerance for 
failure in the core area of literacy skill development, the proba- 
bilities of making an error should approximate zero at the out- 
set. Further, as the functionally illiterate drop-out is assumed 
to be convinced that he is probably involved in a vain. effort, 
his evidence of progress should (1) be unambiguous, (2) occur 
without help from others, and (3) take place at a sufficiently 
high rate to provide a cumulative build-up of feelings of achieve- 
ment. The Progressive Choice Reading Method meets these 
requirements and can be effectively used to help large numbers 
of functionally illiterate Americans to assume their rightful place 


in our democratic society. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


“The universal requirements of teaching and of learning; 
that is to say, a method of teaching and of learning with 
such certainty that the desired result must of necessity 
follow |... Hitherto the method of instruction has been 
so uncertain that scarcely anyone would dare to say: In 
so many years I will bring this youth to such and such a 
point, I will educate him in such and such a way. We 
must therefore see if it be possible to place the art of in- 
tellectual discipline on such a firm bas 
certain progress may be made." 
Comenius, The Great Didactic, c. 1650 


s thar sure and 


Historical Overview 


More than a dozen years have passed since B. F. Skinner first 
reported on the work in progress at Harvard in the design of 
teaching devices and teaching materials, a project. concerned 
with applying certain behavior-shaping procedures to the svs- 
tematic development of. human conceptual learning. (Skinner, 
1954). The assumptions upon which that original rescarch. and 
developmental work was based were elegant in their simplicity: 
and because of the types of educational applications for which 
the approach wa 


said to be most promising, it appeared that 
at last a direct link was to be forged between psychological 
learning theories and educational practice. In essence, the ra- 
tionale was this: learning is basically an individual process, 
affected by individual differences of various kinds; learning is 
also an active process, apparently most effective when the stu- 
dent interacts, responding to the instructional stimulus inputs; 
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students learn by doing, and they also learn what they practice, 
SO practicing of incorrect or undesirable responses should be 
avoided as much as possible; learning requires some form of 
feedback, whether reinforcement in the functional sense, or 
knowledge of results in the differential reinforcement or cor- 
rection sense; and feedback needs to be as immediate as possible.! 

At least two "instruction: models immediately suggest 
themselves: the tutorial interaction between tutor and student, 
and the behavior-shaping techniques used in the animal labora- 
tory. Both lead to the same general form of instruction. al- 
though from different directions (Klaus, 1965). Both models 
point to individualization, since students learn at different rates 
and because each student should respond throughout the course 
of instruction. Textbooks, of course, do provide for individual- 
ived study, while classroom lectures, films, and demonstrations 
are externally paced. But textbooks do not systematically specify 
active responding throughout, nor do they provide any basis for 
knowledge of progress. How might the student-paced textbook 
be designed to provide for more effective learning? Thorndike, 
more than half a century ago, suggested an answer: 


“If by a miracle of mechanical ingenuity, a book could 
be arranged so that only to him who had done what was 
directed on page one would page two become visible, and 
so on, much that now requires personal instruction could 
be managed by print.” (Thorndike, 1912.) 


Finn and Perrin (1962), in a survey of the field of pro- 
grammed instruction, comment, “Here are the insights of a 
c can very often teach us a lesson in humility— 
and it does here. The interesting question is; why couldn't we 
" Skinner, noting their comment, adds, "It might 
didn't Thorndike see it then? He remained 
ast thirty years . . | (Skinner, 1965). 


genius. History 


see it then? 
also be asked, why 
active in education for at le 

1. The initial response to Skinner's 1954 paper. The Art of Teaching 
and the Science of Learning, was not uniformly enthusiastic. As a gradu- 
ate studens at the University of Pittsburgh, where Skinner presented that 
paper, I overheard an informal critique of Skinner's views. A Nigri aca- 
demic dean commented “He's talking about mag, not teaching”! and 


a noted educator asked, “Is he kidding? 
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When one considers the creativity and productivity of Thorn- 
dike, it is apparent that he did not become intrigued with his 
own idea since it would have been a relatively simple matter to 
devise exactly the kind of book he suggested. "The behavioral 
technology employed later by Skinner was not available to 
Thorndike, but Thorndike's own “Laws of learning" would 
have guided him into active responding, overt practice, and 
immediate feedback or "reward," if he had decided to implement 
his own idea. Instead, the idea lay dormant for forty years, until 
the inefficiencies and inadequacies of group classroom proce- 
dures led Skinner to the same problem. 

The material to be read in a textbook can, "by a miracle of 
mechanical ingenuity,” be presented on pretty much the basis 
described by Thorndike, for in 1954 Skinner described a device 
that replaced the textbook but conformed to Thorndike’s speci- 
fications. The device was designed for individual use by one 
student, at his own pace. Information and response requirements 
were presented in small amounts by the device; overt responses 
were required; and the correct answer was then shown, pre- 
sumably reinforcing the response if correct, and correcting any 
errors, Skinner's device, inevitably called a "teaching machine," 
presented one or two short statements at a time, visible through 
a small window. The student read each sentence, which had one 
or more critical words left blank, and wrote the missing words 
on a special paper tape. Only after he had committed himself to 
a response was the student shown the correct answer. The fea- 
tures of that device—there were other devices designed for 
specific purposes or subject matter areas—have often been sum- 
marized as tbe characteristics of the methodology: 


ls 


Information, logically sequenced, is presented in small 
steps. 


2. Fach step requires an active (overt) response.? 


2. Early Skinnerian programs, and 
utilizing similar programming procedures 
of too many, too sm 
“small step” 


hundreds developed subsequently 
» have been criticized as consisting 
all steps; and data from some studies indicate that the 
approach can be overdone, making some programs dull, 
tedious, and quite aversive to the student. Unfortunately, this has often 
been interpreted as refuting Skinner, his views, his contributions, and pro- 
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Each response is immedi ely confirmed or corrected. 

4. The instructional material must be tested on students 
and revised until it accomplishes the objectives speci- 
fied for it. 

5. Each student proceeds at his own pace. 


The Tutorial Model and the Laboratory Model 

These characteristics describe programmed instruction and 
tutorial instruction; they are also extrapolations from the tech- 
niques used to shape the behavior of laboratory animals—a 
process carried out as a matter of course in a predictable, sys- 
tematic, and highly efficient manner. The difference between 
behavior-shaping in the laboratory and college teaching in the 
classroom is very striking, not only in the obvious ways but in 
the effectiveness with which learning is produced. The research 
psychologist proficient in the techniques of successive approxi- 
mations, differential reinforcement, and chaining (Keller and 
Schoenfeld, 1950; Homme and Klaus, 1957), is aware of a strik- 
ing difference between the effectiveness of his classroom activities 
and that of his laboratory activities, for his experimental organ- 
isms respond more reliably, predictably, and under far more 
effective control than most of his students. 

Consider what is done in the laboratory. An experimenter 
CE) plans to study some aspect of a repetitive, measurable re- 
Sponse (R), say, lever pressing, by one or more subjects (S), 
say, rats. The dependent variable might be the rate of occurrence 
of R and the independent variable may be some manipulation of 


S or S's environment. 

The preliminary preparat 
the equipment and to the depriv 
acquisition of the required response. 


ions include handling, adaptation to 
ation schedule, and, finally, the 
Each S may have to learn 


A more justifiable conclusion is that the 
ore refinement and revision to match the 
goals and student characteristics. The basic 
still based on Skinner's ingenious and 
ation of behavior. Progress does not 


grammed instruction itself! 
small-step concept requires m 
requirements of subject-matter 
methodology has evolved, but it is 
insightful approach to the modific 
refute its originator: lack of progress does. 
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to press the bar only when a specific stimulus is present, while 
all responses that occur in the absence of that stimulus are extin- 
guished. A chain of responses might be involved, in which S 
must carry out a sequence of responses, each, in turn, produc- 
ing the stimulus for the next response. This instruction (manipu- 
lation of conditions in such a way that the necessary learning 
occurs) is not even generally considered to be a part of the 
experiment itself; the consequences are predictable and are only 
part of preparing S for the experimental manipulations. Occa- 
sionally IZ encounters an S that docs not acquire the desired 
behavior pattern. When he does so, it would not occur to him 
to say, as he does in his other role as classroom teacher, “This 
organism did not learn because of inadequate intelligence, inade- 
quate motivation, a poor attitude, or lack of interest.” Relative 
grading of subjects would not be appropriate because the stand- 
ard is an absolute one: each S either does or does not learn to 
specification. As Bugelski (1964) points out, a human engincer- 
ing approach to instruction or to any other problem has a 
practical, no nonsense, "go-no go" criterion. A system meets 
specifications or it does not; and if it docs not, the producers of 
the system arc at fault. This is the approach needed in education; 
success or failure is the responsibility of the system, and failures 
cannot be shrugged off by assigning them to the students. 
The shaping 


g of behavior in the laboratory can be done with 
a precision that is not characteristic of classroom | instruction: 
E would not put all of his S's into onc experimental space, talk 
to them, test them, and then grade them on a curve! E’s concern 
is that cach individual S learn a Specified response pattern within 
certain limits, and to do this he provides individualized “instruc- 
tion,” systematically manipulating stimuli and conditions, and 
making certain events contingent upon the behavior of S. As a 
result, S and the environment interact, and the desired behavior 
develops. In the laboratory, S does all of the “performing.” In 
the classroom, E, as the teacher, does most of the performing, 
and only some of his students learn only some of the things they 
have heard and read about during the course. : i 

Obviously the comparison between ] 


aboratory and classroom 
in the preceding paragraph is over-simplified and drawn in this 
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Vieira dac Rn beers a point: behavioral technology—a set of 
be and Has bec NÉE a behavior—unes ES AM à farm siat pun. 
seins A Fen app ge to animal and human S's of many de- 
fed iii i era : ide range of circumstances, producing speci- 
dat. 2 in behavior with a high degree. of reliability. 
: —from nursery school through college and profes- 
sional schools—needs such reliability and effectiveness but does 
not have it. : 

The population explosion, the knowledge explosion, the 
Hanes. fuste cand afi asm veria that require increased cffec- 
e che casee et Rien and a high degree of automation 
hele ieee ion. The answers do not lie in the. development of 
oe devices per se regardless of their sophistication, but 
Guten ' RIA of instructional design and the combination of 

s (hardware) with materials (software) produced by that 


tecl oA XE a a 
nology. The work of Skinner and his associates and the de- 
ficld of instruc- 


nology and 


teacher a 
cher shortage—all are cond 


velo RRS : : 
pments generated by the rapidly growing 
aave come at a time when a techt 


tonal technology | 
ally needed. 


empirical : Ven ; 2er 
pirical approach to cducation are critic 


25». 
Pressey and Remedial Feedback 
is an essential ele- 
S, L. Pressey from 
Alcan position over many years, dating back to the 1920's. 
ressey’s work is related to the field of instructional technology. 
but from a very different point of view than that of cither the 
iginally became con- 


utorial or Skinnerian model. Pressey Or! 
providing immediate correction of 


a test. This problem is a real one 
est is also a learning experience. 
thinks about it, and applies 


he role of immediate feedback, which 
ment i ; 
ent in both our modcls, has been studied by 


cer B 

erned with the problem of 
el questions as a student takes 
»ecause the process of taking at 


The student who studies a question, 
What he can to the identification of the correct answer, 1$ €n- 
ar to that involved in studving. 


gaging in a type of behavior simil 

When he arrives at an answer (unless he has simplv given up 

and admitted that he doesn’t know, hoping that his guess is 
inces himself that the 


going to be correct), he more or less conv 
answer that he has selected is correct. There can, of course, be 
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varying degrees of analvsis, rcasoning, and certainty concerning 
the final answer. Students can learn and remember answers— 
correct or incorrect—through the active process of taking tests. 

Pressey developed a number of techniques for providing 
immediate feedback to the student as he answers each question. 
These included self-scoring mechanical devices and punchboards, 
and there are presently available a variety of special self-scoring, 
answer sheets and tab cards used as answer records by each stu- 
dent. Pressey was concerned, not so much with the effectiveness 
of the learning that preceded the test during classroom instruc- 
tion, textbook study, and so on, but with the learning that might 
occur as the student answers test questions. Skinner's design is 
more concerned with programming the learning itself, rather 
than only with correcting errors and confirming correct rc- 
sponses on examinations that follow the original learning. Some- 
where between Pressey's approach and Skinner's was a third, 
developed primarily in the military, and generally associated 
with the name of N. A. Crowder (1962). This approach con- 
sists of presenting small amounts of textual materials, perhaps a 
page or a few paragraphs, and then asking a multiple-choice 
question about the main point or principle covered by that ma- 
terial. After the student has read the material and sclected one 
of the possible answers, he turns to a page indicated beside his 
answer choice. If his answer is incorrect, the page on which he 
finds himself tells why that choice was not correct, and he 
might then be sent back to choose another answer to the ques- 
tion. If his choice is correct, he is sent to a page that tells him 
that he is correct, and then the next unit of information is pre- 
sented. This approach was called "branching," and the sequenc- 
ing was described as “intrinsically” determined, because at cach 
diagnostic question the student was routed to a next step de- 
pending on his correct interpretation of the material or various 
types of incorrect interpretations. This approach has the test- 
taking correction feature of Pressey, but it also has one feature 
of Skinner’s approach, that of concern for original learning, in 
that the course material is broken down into steps. In the main, 
however, Crowder’s approach, like Pressey’s, has a remedial 
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emphasis: whe : 
phasis: when the student doesn't learn correctly, then cor- 


rective feedback is provided. 
Skinner, Controlled Learning, and Evolving Technology 


Skinner might well ask, why allow the student to waste time, 
possibly practicing errors, misinterpreting—in effect, failing— 
and then attempt to repair the damage? A philosophy of remedi- 
A of failure by the student and a plan to 
provide remedial instruction in some form after failure has 
Occurred. Why not program the instruction and the learning 
Itself, and eliminate the need for later remedial training? 

Skinner has recently commented on both the remedial ap- 
proach and the related view of organization of materials: 


ati 1 
tion is an acceptance 


ap. . . . a 
Proposals for improving education by reorganizing what 


is to be learned usually contains an implicit assumption 
that students will automatically perceive and remember 
anything that has 'good form'—a doctrine probably 
traceable to Gestalt psychology. Current rcvisions of high 
School curricula seem to lean heavily on the belief that 
if what the student is to be taught has been ‘structured,’ 
he cannot help understanding and remembering it” (1965, 
P. 9). 

In [the] ‘tell-and-test’ pattern, the test is not given to 
measure what he has learned, but to show him what he 
has not learned and thus induce him to listen and read 
more carefully in the future. « The student may learn 
to read carcfully, to make notes, to discover for himself 
how to studv, and so on, because in doing SO, he avoids 
aversive consequences, but he has not necessarily been 
taught. Assigning and testing is not teaching (1965, 


p. 14). 


loped between the proponents of 
linear” programs (Skinner's pro- 
encing; cach student fol- 


m Active controversies deve 
ranching” programs and “ 
grams did not include adaptive sequ 
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lowed the same “straight line" sequence, hence, “lincar™), but 
unfortunately most of the controversies dealt with superficial 
differences. The important difference between the position of 
Skinner, on the one hand, and Pressey and Crowder on the other, 
is a difference in philosophy of instruction and in the technology 
used to implement their respective approaches. Pressey (196+) 
now uses the term "auto-clucidation" to refer to his approach, 
which is, in effect, the “structure plus remedial" philosophy com- 
mented on by Skinner, above, and the branching method is 
based on that same philosophy. But Skinner—and the main 
stream of programmed instruction follows him in this—wants to 
design and control the effectiveness of learning, but not on a 
remedial basis. Klaus (1965) distinguished between. "responsc- 
centered” and “stimulus-centered” programs: Skinner's response- 
centered programs are designed around the student's responses 
and minimization of errors; Pressey’s and Crowder's stimulus- 
centered programs are designed around stimulus structure and 
correction of errors. 

Because programmed instruction is an empirically-based 
technology, it is self-correcting and evolutionary. As it has 
evolved, many of the surface characteristics have changed, and 
the more superficial, linear-branching controversies have all but 
disappeared, although the philosophical differences remain. At 
one time a response-centered program had to consist of very 
small steps, while a stimulus-centered program was made up of 
very large steps, and this difference was a basis for controversy. 
It has turned out that rigid adherence to either extreme is in- 
appropriate since step size can and should vary depending on 
both student and subject matter characteristics. Gilbert, whose 
view of behavioral technology is basically Skinnerian, has de- 
veloped a set of design techniques and principles which he calls 
“mathetics” (Gilbert, 1962). Gilbert’s concept of “operant span,” 
as it applies to Step size, specifies that cach step should be as 


large as the student can handle, as determined by actual student 
testing. This is in contrast to th 
which 


€ steps in a branching program, 
are larger, but whose length is an 
It is also in contr 


lincar 


à priori determination. 


ast to the step in a lincar program. Most carly 
programs were made up of steps that were all approxi- 
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mately the same size, i š 
m y the same size, in terms of both the physical space occu- 
on a page ;: zd — š y 
aber Page and the approximate maximum number of words 
i "ou ` c ai : TT : 
d be used. The working principle seemed to be that 


bere d s good things, and therefore the greater the 

"he cun eps, the better the program!” 
es iis : HER span, on the other hand (similar in 
dadene pf p HE concept of memory span), recognizes that 
FU iin Pb sneng epe uit and past histories, studving 
nmi phd matters, react in such a way that the operant 
respond oe b material that the student can read and 
hean k ; A a point in an instruction sequencc— varies: 
Piana ran i A gi the steps should also vary. In practice, It 
ge inn ES maximum efficiency cach step should be as large 
si age ew ithout reducing the probability that all appropriate 

sponding will occur. 

In addition to a reevaluation 

wing concert 


of the concept of step size, 
a with the use of adaptive 
tolurow, 1961; Lewis & 
ues, including branch- 
uired and presently play an important role 
as we shall see later in this 
a very attractive 


Feds also been inereas \ 
Pask ‘oat in all types of programs (St 
PS 33). A variety of adaptive techniq 
bai sometimes rec 
Eie, it instruction. shall 

© The concept of adaptive sequencing 1s 
nding cach student through a course 
is own pace, but through a sequence 
necds and chi -acteristics. Indi- 
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thar 5 peii; not only ath 4 
vidual E. ned sie to Lo X mora < 

erences are certainly real. and it is highly unlikely 
1 ately teach all students who use 


Naina a program will adequ Í h all |o u 
students will require review or individual remedial in- 
es. Some of them will encounter 
s requiring additional claboration, 
nd that necded for other stu- 
grammed sequence that might 
onding, of course, being re- 
is introduced, explained 


E ER 
Bises with certain concept 
emt Tew and explanation beyo 
acct i example, consider a pre 
quired "e this fashion—active resp 
Biche aoe a given principle 
y, perhaps with some examples and analogies, and then the 

tion questi n or set of complex applica- 
stne e to answer. Some students will require no further 
. some may be able to respond appropriately to onlv 


Student is giv xL. ; 
X gs given a criterion questio 
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some of the questions, and others will be hopelessly confused 
because the jump to the criterion question is too large. At this 
point, some form of adaptive sequencing is highly desirable. One 
possibility is the by-pass technique in which the student is al- 
lowed to by-pass any redundant elaboration and explanation 
that he does not need, while other students are given all the 
additional instruction they need, perhaps including going back 
through the original presentation or through diagnostic and 
remedial branches. 

A multi-track arrangement is a more claborate possibility, 
based on some form of cumulative and continuous progress eval- 
uation. One problem with this approach is the storage require- 
ment. If the program were printed in the form of a book, the 
book would have to include all of the content, branches, and 
tracks, even though the faster student may actually use only 
twenty or thirty percent of it. Because of this, the storage prob- 
lem can be a very serious one. Another complexity is the 
diagnostic questioning involved, since this adds to the storage 
problem. An ideal solution to the problems of adaptive sequenc- 
ing seems to be provided by the computer, and computer- 
assisted instruction has attracted a great deal of attention in 
recent years (Stolurow, 1965). The storage problem becomes 


less severe since all of the necessary instructional content can be 
stored in the computer, which can also be 


€ programmed to per- 
form the necessary diagnostic ev 


aluations and the assignment of 
sequences following each progress evaluation. A computer can 


communicate with a number of students at the same time. At 
present, most of the research and development projects involv- 
Ing computer-assisted instruction involve onlv a small number 
of student stations, generally between ten and thirtv; but theo- 
retically, at least, a computer could provide tutorial instruction 
for hundreds— possibly thousands of students at the same time. 
Adaptive Sequencing is possible on a large scale through use of 
à computer; however, most present computcr-assisted instruction 
15 not programmed instruction, but programmed diagnosis and 
remediation. Adaptive sequencing ideally should involve both. 
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Instructi ‘ec 
ctional Technology and Educational Systems 


heat Be rocky rierada | ia Tur i. instructional 
the basis of their present level of : joe! Apud S 
Siler rint vs it E evel of competence and achievement 
kia cams ot Los sas ie us rag of their age: A student 
pe Linea da nig! 4, i Mr k Hm a course equivalent to 
Std tae ur 1 grade mathematics, while at the same time 
Pe olia = we would now call eleventh-grade history and 
linh Pee. | aeos The length of the course, rather than 
nos D ides, yita to June, would depend upon his own 
at e = rough the course. Instead of instruction aimed 
dower : "ca student, which does a disservice to both the 
obi ones and the more able students, instruction could be 
oak et à pace, level, and time that more idcally meets the 
Sm sumi Eug te cule dt eant single student. How might 
the ina doe functioning along these lines? Certainly 

s would encounter some form of computer-assisted 


Instruction. They would use programmed textbooks on an indi- 
also use conventional texts and refer- 
al teaching devices, both respon- 
ation devices. They might 
and demonstrations; they 
eminars, discussion pe- 


vidual basis. They would 
rum: ev. as well as audiovisu 
attend niens. machines and present 
Honk E large-group lectures 
iof : A attend small group lectures, 5 i 
trips, auct demonstrations; and they would take part in field 
still e P is projects, and laboratory exercises. Students would 
special ct for purposes of interacting with each other or with 

al instructors or advisers, and they would probably also be 
Scheduled to meet for certain types ‘of presentations that are 
More conveniently presented to groups: presentations by visit- 
ing specialists, videotape, live TV, motion pictures, audiotape, 
or other audiovisual presentations that might be more conveni- 


ently presented on a group basis. 

The library would certainly become more than a storage area 
for books and a place where students go to get books and occa- 
sionally read them. The library or other study centers would 

ould include 


j "Wesce : 
nclude individual study carrels, some of which w 
2 ) h : : ! 
CCess to the computer-assisted instruction materials. They 
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would also include dial access to other stored instruction such as 
audiovisual presentations of various kinds; a student could simply 
dial the videotape, motion picture, audiotape, or other presenta- 
tion, which would be presented on a screen and speaker in the 
study carrel. All of these presentation features and capabilities 
presently exist. Some school and college operations of this sort 
are being conducted as research and development projects, but 
some of them have been established and are in use as 
ongoing instructional system at several sizes and 
institutions, 


part of the 
types of 


Not everyone has welcomed either the advent of the indi- 
vidualized instructional device and study center or the idea of 
systematically designing instruction and learning. To many peo- 
ple, the unreliability, inadequacy and inefliciency of the group 
lecture method are somehow “dignified,” and 
The idea of a technology of educ g 
is the idea of automating instruction, or having devices perform 
instructional functions. Here, too, Thorndike anticipated our 
current developments and had this to say: 


“democratic.” 
ation is somehow appalling, as 


“From the point of view of interest in work, 
teaching is usually more sociable, but the difference be- 
tween it and textbook training in this particular could be 
reduced by skill in organizing the latter . . 
mies are possible by printed aids, and personal comment 
and question should be saved to do what only it can do. 
A human being should not be wasted in doing what forty 
sheets of paper or two phonographs can do. Just because 
personal teaching is precious and can do what books and 
apparatus cannot, it should be saved for its peculiar work. 
"The best teacher uses books and 
own insight, sympathy, and 
1912) 


personal 


- Great econo- 


appliances as well as his 
magnetism.” (Thorndike, 


The developments described above 
and depressing in others. They are exciting because the hardware 
capabilities exist; they are depressing because the software does 
not, and because hardware is too often designed with little or 


are exciting in some ways 
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no consideration. for software, what its physical specifications 
should be, where or how it is to be produced, what types of 
quality. should be specified, or what results it should produce. 
A classic example of this is in the use that some educators have 
made of closed circuit television and videotape recording equip- 
a school television system is 
atter specialists who (some- 
ag and in platform proce- 
f the medium. The same 
occur in the use of 


ment, The easiest thing to do with 
to broadcast lectures by subject-m 
times) have some skill in public speakit 
dures, This is a waste of the potential o 
kind of waste has and will continue to 
other media of instruction until such time as behavior-based 
re systematically applied to the development 
"ducation is more advanced in the design of the 
instructional materials 


design techniqu 
of all materials. E 


hardware systems than in the design of 
es not exist, but because it is not 


not because the technology do 
used, i 


Behavioral Objectives 


The developmental technology that has been developed and 
refined out of the carly work of Skinner and his group can 
provide the basis for the design of the total instructional sys- 
tems of the present as well as the future, including the design 
all instructional materials, the sclection of 
relevant presentation media and equipment, and specification of 
all student participation. The basis for this sweeping statement 
is best defined in terms of the techniques and procedures that 
have become a part of instructional technology- 

The objectives of any activity requiring pre | 
specified in advance in order to insure the maximum effective- 
ness and efficiency. of those actions taken as part of the activity- 
This is as truc of instructional design as it is of an automobile 
trip; in fact, it is far more critical since an aimless trip by car 
can still be enjoyable even though nothing is accomplished. 
Instruction that docs not reach a specific destination, however, 
is a waste that we can ill afford, and the first step should always 
consist of a precise analysis of objectives. The definition of 


and development of 


cision should be 
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instructional objectives has always been a serious problem, both 
theorctically and practically (Bloom, 1956; Melton, 1964). Ob- 
jectives have too often been defined in vague terms such as 
"understanding," "appreciating, knowing, developing a feel 
for," and so on. For many purposes, vague terminology of this 
sort is adcquate, and occasionally even different levels of vagueness 
are resorted to—for instance, in differentiating, or attempting to 
differentiate, between "understanding," “really understanding," 
and "understanding in depth"! To a person preparing an instruc- 
tional program, statements like this are worse than useless. What 
does it mean to "understand" the concept of intelligence quo- 
tient, or "realy understand" it, or "understand it in depth"? 
What is required in preparing a program is a behavioral defini- 
tion of this knowledge: what demonstrable and measurable 
behavior indicates "understanding," and what behavioral differ- 
ences are there between “understanding,” “really understanding,” 
or “understanding in depth"? (Mager, 1961). It has always been 
appallingly clear to students that they usually cannot identify 
course objectives by reading the assigned textbook. Much of 
the content is illustrative only, much is irrelevant, and much will 
be ignored by the instructor. Nor is it usually possible to identify 
course objectives by attending carefully to a lecture presented 
by a teacher. What is even worse, there is often little relation- 
ship between the course objectives and the course examinations. 

Programmed instruction was certainly not the first field to 
become concerned with instructional objectives, but it was the 
first to be helpless without them. This dependence resulted in 
the development of techniques for defining, classifying, and 
preparing specifications of course objectives, and in increased 
interest in already available methods of task analysis (Stolurow, 
1961; Gagné, 1965). One direct approach to the problem of 
objectives is the preparation of every question that the student 
should be able to answer, every problem he should be able to 
solve, every direction that he should be able to fcllow, and every 
action he should be able to take upon completion of a given 
course. At the next level of detail, this involves breaking down 
each question, problem, or direction into precise definitions of 
the range of stimuli and of the responses that must be made to 
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Fa Ld 1962). This "behavioral blueprint" iden- 
ist em bes S pai contents and behavioral objectives 1n a way 

er course description has ever done. The develop- 
many skills, including be- 


me qe : 
ent of such a document requires 
and skill and experi- 


et sui subject matter expertise 
Saeni um ee a given course to a given target audience. And 
will — ae is = guarantee that all subject matter specialists 
pim Kew ií t Ve liey of the content of the behavioral blue- 
Buh xm i 1 i mn instructors have ever defined their courses 1n 
fn: fa tie » av. Nor was it cver defined in that way for 
niin a result, teachers who are supposedly teaching the 
things med talk about different things. and emphasize different 
i gs, and test for different things. Curriculum specialists and 
Ft pe coneeinied with instructional design and curriculum 
s must also become involved, since course validity also re- 
quires standardization of objectives. 
iu a cases the sequence of course i iino 
8 o cas 3 le without a great deal of difficulty: for example, in 
bes ries of mathematics courses in which certain topics are 
g ssively built on prerequisite topics. On the other hand, con- 
Siclgr a course in “introductory psychology” or some other 
typical survey course. Of what should the content of such a 
Course consist? Why are most introductory courses constituted 
bra n Probably because that is the way that me hee 
why ks are structured and sequenced, But X4 E; : must ask 
iz he textbooks are structured as they are. ^ n : i s 
-apparently that, like Topsy, most courses and Peg abe 
E ved." The content and structure of courses have seh ifie 
er the years and for most courses complete objectives have 


Never been specified. 
The question is often asked, 
Brammed?" And the answer usually given is, "Anything can be 
Programmed if objectives can be stated in behavioral terms.” 
Most courses, even those given labels like “music appreciation” 
or “creative writing,” have some specifiable objectives, even 
though it may be impossible to define all of the course goals in 
adequate terms. It might even be difficult to determine exactly 
What is meant by the tems "music appreciation," or "creative 


content is specifiable 


“What subjects can be pro- 
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writing." We would need to determine exactly. what constitutes 
the behavior of appreciating music, and how it differs from the 
behavior of not appreciating music. And we would. necd to 
define behaviorally the performance called creative writing, and 
be able to show how it differs from writing that is not to be so 
labelled (Miller, 1962). Only after the objectives have been 
analyzed and defined in precise and measurable form can there 
be any precise and measurable specifications of the purpose and 
goals of a course of instruction. Examination of a textbook does 
not reveal what a student will learn from the textbook; exam- 
ination of the behavioral objectives of a program should reveal 
what a student will learn since the 
cally to produce those behaviors, 

A programmed textbook, or a progr 
ing machine, can produce a tutorial 
of view offered here is that all instruction should be based on 
behavioral objectives and should be designed in such a w 
produce an interaction of this sort. But this is certainly. not a 
recommendation that all instruction should be reduced to the 
form of a programmed text. The earlier description of instruc- 
tional systems of the future included many different. kinds of 
instructional presentations; ideally all of them should be devised 
in such a Way as to insure student participation and relevant and 
correct responding (Kersh, 1965). 

Individualized instruction does not necessarily imply self- 
pacing, adaptive sequencing, or one student learning at a time. 
Instruction presented to a group can be considered to be indi- 
vidualized instruction if cach student interacts with the instruc- 
tion, responding actively throughout, and recciving evaluation 
feedback. This is individualized instruction in the sense that it 
is specifically designed to provide a tutorial inter 
effective with fifty students together 


program is designed specifi- 


am presented by a teach- 
interaction, but the point 


av as to 


action and is as 
as it is with a single student. 
Controlled Interaction versus Information Presentation 
A tutorial interaction, whether 


teaching machine, a progr 
programmed medium 


the student interacts with a 
ammed text, a tutor, 


or some other 
s includes the necessary 


active responding 
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and feedback 
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átidied t For one thing, a great deal of work is required in the 
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Decent hi ie and visual mater and few teachers have the 
required time available. Also, m rs would feel that any 
d lesson plan or teaching sequence. even if they prepared 


it tl i 4 : dip 
hemselves, would infringe 0n their “academic freedom,” 4 
an excuse for inadequate and incffec- 


as the 


ials, 
any teache 


tern é 
iy too often misused as 
al instructional performance. 


There is also the problem of who should legitimately have 
the responsibility for the instructional design and preparation 
of such materials. To require teachers to do these things, even 
if they arc given adequate training in the necessary skills, seems 
very much like requiring each pilot to design and build his own 
plane as well as fly it. 


Tbe Concept of Validity Applied to Instruction 


The concept of validity is as relevant in programmed in- 
struction and any kind of instruction as it is in psychological 
testing. Instruction that is valid is instruction that accomplishes 
what it is designed to accomplish. The criterion—and there 
must always be some criterion for validation. purposes—must 
itself be valid; that is, valid instruction achieves specified objec- 
tives, but if the objectives are invalid, the instruction will obvi- 
ously be irrelevant to the required course goals. A program is 
tested on students, and achievement data are compared with the 
objectives. If the students do not successfully achieve the ob- 
jectives, that fact is not taken as evidence that they should be 
given failing grades; rather, it is an indication that the program 
is inadequate and needs to be revised. Programs, regardless of 
their format, undergo a process generally referred to as develop- 
mental testing (Horn, 1965). This is part of an empirical process 
of building a program that will effectively achieve the objectives 
specified for it. Programs are tested on individual students, re- 
vised and retested; and program effectiveness increases as the 
program gocs through the test and revision cycle, until finally 
it is field tested in the actual instructional setting for which it is 
designed. Programs are not tested to sce if they work, but to 
make them work (Markle, 1966). Validation is not a measure 
of effectiveness of instruction; it is a process for insuring that 
effectiveness. 

Conventional textbooks and lectures can almost be consid- 
ered theoretical in their development; they are carefully de- 
signed but generally do not go through a series of revisions on 
the basis of data regarding their item-by-item effectiveness. The 
teacher, the textbook author, or the audiovisual designer—each 
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ainc, 1965). The developmental testing approach makes 
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ature that instructional design has always lacked and has 


ahvays needed. 

Many research project -aluate the effectiveness 

efficiency of programmed instructi erlooked this 

Um arde developmental procedure (Holland, 1965). One might 

whic or example, that the post tests for an experimental group 

R ich used a program indicated average achievement of 80%. 
egardless of how well this group compares with the control 
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the post test scores for the experimental group indicate that the 
program was not adequately developed. Because it 
to measure thc effectiveness of every step in a program, to 
revise when necessary and to design and include 
review on either a systematic or an empirically 
schedule, or both, i 


is. possible 


practice. and 
developed spaced 
à program should 
A comparison between 


there is no reason why 
achieve only 8074 average performance. 
programmed instruction and conventional instruction is almost 
a meaningless question (Skinner, 1965). No matter how effec- 
tive conventional instruction might be, 1 
be modified and revised to produce better results as long as the 
objectives to be measured are specifiable in behavioral terms. 
Once the desired level of effectiveness of 
achieved, then othe 


a program can always 


a program has been 
r comparisons between programmed instruc- 
tion and conventional instruction can be made. For example, 
data might indicate that although the program is extremely 
effective, it is much less efficient, requiring considerably more 
time than conventional instruction. This again, however, should 
not be interpreted to mean that programmed instruction takes 
longer, only that that version of the program took longer. And 
again, the need for revision is indicated. If conventional instruc- 
tion can achieve certain objectives in a certain amount of time, 
then the programmed version should incorporate all of the most 
efficient and effective characteristics of the conventional prc- 
sentation in order to make the programmed version at least as 
efficient. These characteristics, effectiveness and efficiency, 
should be the goals for any program, but only empirical design 
and development procedures can maximize both. 
Educational Psychology: Theoretical versus Applied 
Programmed instruction, it has been said, has the potential 
of becoming the second most widely used product of psycho- 
logical theory and research, the other being psychological test- 
ing. Educational technology will very likely become the new 
educational psy thology, requiring evaluation specialists, behavior 
analysts, researchers in the applied areas of cor 
creativity, communication and information, a 


1cept formation, 
nd others—all con- 
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cerned with the processes of learning and teaching, and with 
objectives and validation of instruction. A student. who com- 
pletes a typical college course in “Educational Psychology” as 
part of his preparation for becoming a teacher does presently 
not learn specific skills related to objectives, tutorial presenta- 
tions, behavioral analysis, or other elements of instructional 
technology. In most of its topics, the course is theoretical, 
rather than applied, particularly in its coverage of learning. The 
discussion of theories of learning and learning research is worlds 
removed from classroom events. The teacher-to-be is told about 
Skinner’s bar-pressing rats, Thorndike’s 


Pavlov's salivating dogs, 
box-escaping cats, and about abstract and often incomprehensi- 
ble theoretical controversies. He is also confronted with data re- 
garding massed and spaced trials, nonsense syllables and memory 
drums, learning and retention curves, and so on. What, from this 
Potpourri, can he take into the classroom? Very little. Educa- 
tional psychology courses teach very little about learning, how 
it occurs, or what can be done to facilitate and insure its occur- 
rence; and education departments may teach teaching, but they 
do not teach learning. As a result, most teachers work without 
practical assistance from the ficld of psychology in the area of 


teaching and learning. 


Learning Theories and Education 


There are many excellent textbooks about learning theory. 


Some have been especially developed for teachers. Unfortu- 
nately, the discussion of learning theories often leaves the teacher 
More confused than helped, since the present state of all learn- 
Ing theories provides very little exact guidance in the application 
of theoretical concepts to actual instructional design or imple- 
Mentation, The teacher learns that he should do something to 
Produce and maintain motivation and that he should provide 
reinforcement, but recommendations for this are too much like 
the general advice of “think positively,” “try harder,” and simi- 
lar statements that do not define exactly what 1s to be done or 
What actions are to be taken. The relationship between learning 
theories and educational practices has been described by many 
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theorists as being practically. nonexistent (e.g. Bugelski, 1964; 
Estes, 1960), primarily because learning theorists have not turned 
their attention, their research, and their analyses of learning to 
applied, educational problems. There are certain constructs, 
however, that are useful in the design and implementation of in- 
struction, dependent upon the degree of specificity possible 
and the extent to which they can be expressed in terms of 
manipulable variables. 


Motivation and Reinforcement 


Up to this point nothing has been said about motivation, in 
Spite of its theoretical as well as "common sense" importance 
to learning. Nor has there been any discussion of reinforcement, 
even though these two topics, motivation and reinforcement, 
are central to almost all learning theories in some form or other. 
In fact, Skinner's initial work in programmed instruction em- 
phasized not only the lack of active responding in the classroom, 
but also the absence of continuous and Systematic reinforcement, 
for correct, relevant, responses. During the first few 
research and development, the evaluation feedback 
program was glibly referred to as reinforcement, 
sis of learning and programmed instruction 
forcement has proved to be much morc complex than it had 
originally appeared. For example, consider a student proceeding 
through a program in textbook form. After reading a single 
frame or step, the student responds and then reads the confirma- 
tion information. If he is correct, this information presumably 
provides reinforcement; if the response is incorrect, the infor- 
mation provides a basis for discriminating between the correct 
answer and the incorrect answer that was given. But is the 
firmation information the reinforcer? In a well- 
gram, the students do not always read the confirmation; the 
more certain they are of the correctness of the response, the less 
likely they are to read the confirmation. In that case, what is the 
reinforcement? The better the program, the less frequently the 
student has to read the confirmation. information. Does that 


years of 
given by the 
but the analy- 
in terms of rein- 


con- 


designed pro- 
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SAR that he receives no reinforcement, so that the better the 
programi; the fewer the reinforcers? 
ae lve legn expressed regarding the question of 
ion. [Bead ari cim the reinforcer in programmed instruc- 
ries es have begun with the assumption that since 
fine. Wy is fequired, rhe only problem is to identify the 
. Klaus (1965), in an especially cogent discussion of 
and the question of identification 
ams, describes a variety of points 
a well-designed program 
ation fcedback 


"feedback or reinforcement” 
re the reinforcement in progr 
i d It has been suggested that in 
farni does not have to refer to the evalu 
it is ees " Bi dii that his response 1$ correct; he knows that 
exinde oi hen he arrives at that response SO that his own 
berg, iu — is reinforcing one pur € 
Fesponse (eg. pum deua p Ae e pect a sudes 
that is reinforced, bur the covert responding har hed to pro- 
lit the cus reed, but the covert responding that hac P ; 
pd 2 overt responsc. In other words, the thinking that le 
is ides final answer, or conclusion, or response ias cue 
dicen ern by completion of that activity and — m m 
e" es that the student knows to be correct. WE ; Y: n, 
hopin d overt response mode may be required, is far fess 

ortant since it follows the critical events. 

Evans, in an early study of the role of confirmation in pro- 
grams, commented on the relationship between correct re- 


s 
Ponses and the need for feedback: 


« 
“The relevance of variables such as response mode and 
immediacy of confirmation is inversely related to the 


Probability of correct responding- That is, in situations 
e low probability, factors 


in which correct responses hav 
such as overt responding and immediate feedback are 
more critical than in situations in which probabilities of 


correct responding are high” (Evans, 1960, p- 76). 


n of programmed materials makes 


Int ; ' 
interestingly enough, the desig € 
d study the reinforcement 


It d E s 
almost impossible to manipulate an 
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variable itself. The consequences of correct responses are a 
built-in characteristic of the materials. The reinforcing event, 
if it is indeed the student's immediate knowledge that his re- 
sponse is correct before any external feedback is provided, can- 
not, therefore, be withheld for purposes of providing intermit- 
tent reinforcement. Research on schedules of reinforcement has 


shown that for certain purposes reinforcement is more effective 
for maintaining high 


rates of responding if presented. only 
intermittently. In programmed instruction this effect may not 
be relevant, at least not on a response-by-response basis, since 
intermittent reinforcement effects have usually been shown 
with recurring, similar responses rather than with the sequential 
development of a cumulative response repertoire. Another com- 
plication is that if reinforcement. is student-mediated, then the 
only time that reinforcement could be withheld would be when 
an error is made, as it should be anyway. While there is concern 
with the lack of a testable explanation of the role of corrective 
feedback when a response is wrong (Klaus, 1965), it is possible, 
as intimated by Evans (quoted above), that in the case of pro- 
grams with a high probability of error, the corrective function 
is not only more important, but may be a different phenomenon, 
the characteristics of which remain to be identified. Programmed 
instruction grew out of a reinforcement orientation, but there 
is certainly no one-to-one relationship between the two; and 
perhaps the greatest contribution of research regarding the use 
of programs will be its effect on reinforcement theorics in their 
application to verbal, conceptual learning. 

Motivation and reinforcement are hopelessly confounded in 
programmed instruction—as indeed they are 
since the constant feedback (reinforcement) and the state of 
being correct most of the time generally “motivates” the student 
to remain in contact with the rest of the material. In 
grammed instruction it is difficult to talk about motiv 
out talking about reinforcement 
ably the only operational e 


in most cases— 


pro- 
ation with- 
, because reinforcement is prob- 
vent we have that makes motivation 
manipulable. If we have reinforcers available in a situation, we 
are also providing for motivation; if there are no 


à i reinforcers 
available there is very little we c 


an do to motivate students. 
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reinforcing technique, is à 
wr motivation. Contingency 
sal analysis of reinforcers 
] since extended both 
al technology by 
of re- 


VE We arid management, as d 
manage aig: method of controlli 
fis y sinis grew out of an empir 
edunt iy Premaek (1959). ane 
Homme -"- | E practically into instruction 

and his associates. (1963, 1966). This analy 
two responses, the more prob- 
reinforce the less 
nore likely 
vers, and is 
f behaviors 
or other- 
could be 


inforce 

Mi ANO assumes that of any 
sek der ecd cane e denar 
to engage mires For example, a given child is n 
probably. m eae types of play activities than in otl 
that he pne hin s likely to engage in certain types © 
Wise Aitta meret consider as dull, uninteresting, 
made COREE or this child, being allowed to play 
bility activi Bene upan the performance of some lower 
behavior im oe teacher or parent. The more probable 
COENEN ; i. reinforce the less probable behavior, and the 
other child art duro is operationally motivational. For an- 
Play, so is li social play might be less probable than isolated 
play, bier: ated play could be used as 3 reinforcer for social 
fying "D it shou be noted that the emphasis 15 not on identi- 
reinforci € stimuli or events, but on behavior that is 

ing (Glaser, 1965). 

d using contingency 
t “problem 


-proba- 


i has reporte | management effec- 
School A keep students, particularly ? students and 
well Pec ime in contact with instruction, programmed = 
study eser after completing. a Tuer pt paccm o 
and son = the students PIN a qm t ead ir 
activit APRONS select from options offcred, a higher pro a i ity 
tios y (Llomme, 1966). The sy agement of con- 

gencies in this fashion holds gree for the age-old 
Problems of motivating students to perform as required, and 
then providing an appropriate reinforcement when the re- 
quired behavior docs occur. 

The view that behavior aS well as stimuli can be reinforcers 
(e.g. allowing a higher probability behavior to occur) is related 
to another view of reinforcement in programs. When a student 
Completes a step or frame, the completion of that frame is 


I : : 
marked by his response as a signal to £9 to the next frame. 


stematic man 
at promise 
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Being allowed to proceed or completing a frame might be 
reinforcing, and so might the higher probability behavior of 
proceeding on to the next frame. 

So far we have talked only about positive reinforcement, in 
the sense of rewards. The opposite side of the reinforcement 
coin is negative reinforcement, the termination of an aversive 
stimulus, condition, or activity. A student who cannot under- 
stand a teacher during an explanation or discussion is likely to 
find the session increasingly aversive (frustrating), 


and he can 
terminate that aversive state of affairs by 


doing something else, 
by talking, looking at a book, or by day-dreaming. Remaining 
in an aversive condition is a low probability behavior. Ter- 
mination of that condition is reinforcing, and the response that 
terminates the aversive state of affairs is reinforeed and is, there- 
fore, more likely to occur again. If in this kind of situation, 
contingency management is not possible, if the teacher cannot 
control the occurrence of undesirable, highly probable behaviors, 
the student will almost certainly terminate his contact with the 
aversive situation. On a small scale, this means d 
shifting attention; on a larger scale, it means d 
school. 


ay-dreaming or 
ropping out of 


Skill in contingency management, it appears, should be a 
powerful tool for teachers, both in the positive and motivating 


aspect, and for identifying and effectively handling student 
reactions to aversive situations. 


Controlled interactions—tutorial interactions required by 
programmed lesson plans that call for frequent responding by 
all students in a group, or required by each of the steps in a 
programmed text or other programmed presentation—also pro- 
vide important, motivational effects. During a conventional 
teacher-centered lecture, students often lose contact with a 
teacher only briefly, by becoming momentarily distracted or 
by becoming bored while the teacher reviews or provides addi- 
tional explanation for slower students. This brief loss of contact 
can sometimes result in a student finding himself left behind, 


having missed a critical step or two in the sequence. Unless he 
asks for assistance, he can remain lost 


increasingly aversive, as a result of whi 


and the session becomes 
ch he terminates contact 
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and gets further behind. It sounds like a “vicious circle," and 
it às. But students are more likely to remain in constant contact 
with programmed materials and programmed presentations be- 
l as because of the 


cause responses are required of them, as wel 
ated reinforcement 


continuous success and progress and the rcl 
rcceived. 

Reinforcement, from a number of points of view and from 
a number of directions centering around instructional tech- 
nology, is becoming morc than a theoretical construct or à 
laboratory operation; it is becoming, especially in the sense of 
positive knowledge of results, identifiable and manipulable, not 
only as an applied instruction procedure, but for purposes of 
basic research in an applied setting. 

Programmed Instruction as d Research Tool 

Theories of learning and theories of education have rarely 
concerned themselves with the same problems or contributed 
much to each other (Estes, 1960; Gage, 1963). Instructional 
technology, however, even in its present rudimentary form, is 
a meeting ground for the p sy chology of learning and the prac- 
tice of education (Deterline, 1963). 

Most of the research that has been done using programmed 
materials has centered around programming techniques, or com- 
parisons with conventional instruction, or with feasibility studies, 
to determine what can be programmed, in what form, and for 
What students (Schramm, 1964; Holland, 1965). 

There are many effective features of programmed instruc- 
tion that account for the research evidence that, in general, 
most academic and skill training areas can be more effectively 
and efficiently taught by programmed instruction than by any 


other means. Validation, of course, practically insures that this 
has to be the case, ] specification of objec- 


but the analysis anc 
tives is the single most valuable technique even if the next step, 
the systematic design of m 


aterials, is not done. Mager and 
McCann (1961) found, for example, that students given detailed 
descriptions of objectives, an 


d access to a variety of instruc- 
tional materials and source 


s of information, achieved the ob- 
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jectives, without a reduction in effectiveness, 


when they were permitted to determine their 
select their own materials, and 


in far less time 
own sequence, 


devote time to each topic as they 
saw fit. Without the detailed objectives, however, the students 


would not have had any basis for 
progress and their own achiev 
choice but to do what all st 
attempt to learn everything presented to them. 
programmed instruction has, by definition, 
specification of objectives so that t 
the programming techniques 
than appropriate, probably ac 
the programmed materi 
the technology, 
duced new and 
vorite biases hay 


discriminating their own 
ement; they would have 


had no 
udents have alw 


s had to do: 
zery study of 
incorporated the 
his feature alone. even when 
might have been crude or less 
counted for the effectiveness 
als. Studies of this sort ha 
have settled some controversies. 


of 
ve advanced 


lieve, with Skinner, that 
lesirable, while multi- 


respond 


Which to choose the 
by Evans (1961) and Holland and 


€ shown that discriminatior 
oice programs can effective] 
Some types of perform 
rformance responses the 
onsist of discriminative b 


right answer.? Studies 
Matthews (1963) hav 
means of multiple-ch 
student for at least 
practice of the pe 
When objectives c 
tion training is required; w 
involved, the requirements ar 


—how a question rather th 
whole s 


"ormance, performance evalu 
self-evaluation, 


a training by 
V prepare the 
ance without overt 
mscelves, Obviously, 
chavior, discrimina- 
here other kinds of objectives are 
€ not so clear, This area 
an a controv 


ation, and 
ate adequate from 
ate responses, correct from incorrect answers, appropri- 


tion, he is not likely to show much 
3. In 1961 I wrote a brief 


! Paper on these points. The argument in that 
Paper was clear, detailed, and wrong (Deterline, 1961), 
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improvement unless some external source of evaluation is al- 
Ways present. Discrimination training, systematically accom- 
plished, should become a significant part of standard instruc- 
tional practices, which at present it is not. Considerable research 
will be required to specify where and when discrimination 
training is essential, or helpful, or unnecessary, Or irrelevant. 

The theoretical. problems of learning and retention can be 
studied in detail, and relevant variables can be manipulated in 
programmed instruction at various molar and molecular levels. 
The frequency of overt responding in programs can be manipu- 
lated along many dimensions, related to stimulus characteristics, 
response characteristics, redundancy, type of objectives, student 
characteristics, and so on, through an almost unlimited list of 
as. Each student, responding overtly, pro- 
d of his interaction with every rule, 
and explanation, and other stimulus 
ng theory variables be manipu- 


relevant. problem are 
duces a cumulative recor 
example, question, problem, 


components. Not only can learni 
lated and studied within this immediate stimulus-response net- 


work, but other topics and rescarch areas also lend themselves 
to data collection and analysis with considerable clarity: infor- 
mation theory; communication theory; verbal concept learning 
and creativity learning as a function of numerous possible 
manipulations; test and measurement concepts; subject matter 
composition; hierarchies and taxonomies of response and stimulus 
characteristics; and certainly many aspects of behavior and 
learning still to be identified. 

The memorv drum and the Skinner box have been favorite 
devices for the experimental study of learning, at least in part 
because each provides for subject responses in such a way that 
detailed records of performance can be taken throughout an 
experimental session. Reams of data can be collected on indi- 
ups of subjects and horizontal comparisons 
al) analyses can be made. Programs pro- 
data with considerable sensitivity and 


vidual subjects or gro 
and vertical (sequenti 
vide the same wealth of 
in a wide range of categories. 

ve recent progress 


In what is probably the most definiti i 
statement, Glaser has discussed the present and future of applied 
instructional technology, its research requirements, and a posi- 
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tion he labels *Toward a behavioral science base for instruc- 
tional design" (Glaser, 1965, ch. 17). There is little. that is 
abstract or theoretical about the topics, the questions, the im- 
plementation procedures and problems, the design and develop- 
ment techniques, or any of the other variables that Glaser 
discusses. Programmed instruction is not only a method of 
instruction; it is a philosophy of cducation, a set of principles, 
and a technology which, like all technologies, is empirically 
based, self-correcting, and performance-oriented. Programmed 
instruction serves as its own research tool for its improvement 
and refinement, as well as for the expansion of behavioral tech- 
nology and our understanding of human learning. 


lonplications for Instruction, Theory and Practice 

$ we enunciate two educational commandments, ‘Do 
not teach too many subjects, and again, "What vou tcach, 
teach thoroughly.’ The result of teaching small parts of 
a large number of subjects is the passive reception of dis- 
connected ideas, not illumined with any spark of validity. 
. . . Pedants sneer at an education that is useful. But if 
education is not uscful, what is it? Is it a talent to bc 
hidden away in a napkin? Of course education should be 
useful, whatever your aim in life. It was useful to Saint 
Augustine and it was uscful to Napoleon” (Whitehead, 
1929). 


Theories are not right or wrong; they are useful or they are 
not useful, and to varying degrecs. In the simplest sense, a 
theory is first an attempt to order and explain phenomena. To 
that extent, and to that extent only, part of what follows is 
theoretical, and part is an extrapolation from what has come 
before. In the main, this section is an attempt to summarize and 
integrate instructional technology and instructional practice, and 
to recommend some actions that can be taken to apply the 
former to the latter. The assumption is maintained throughout 
that the key element on which present educational effectiveness 
hinges is the teacher. For that reason, this section might be 
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labeled. “teacher-implemented instructional technology, and a 
theoretical analysis of instruction.” d 

This analysis draws heavily on Skinner, who, although he 
occupics a prominent position among learning theorists, is not 
in the strictest sense a theorist at all; and Skinner himself has 
emphasized that fact (Skinner, 1950). Skinner's "descriptive 
behaviorism” is a search for functional relationships between 
environmental and behavioral events, and his experimental analy- 
sis of behavior is relatively free of theoretical constructs beyond 
the level of objective data. This is the primary reason why pro- 
grammed instruction was possible as a direct application and out- 
growth of Skinner's system, rather than any of the more abstract 
and construct-laden theories of learning. Programmed instruc- 
tion is of necessity behavioristic. 

Learning, a modification of behavior, is a function of stimu- 
lus events that both precede and follow responses. To the extent 
that the relationships between the stimuli and responses are 
specifiable and manipulable, learning can be designed, engi- 
neered, and controlled with a high degree of effectiveness and 
reliability. Skinner and his followers have been concerned with 
precisely those activities since the 1930's; little wonder that 
Skinner's behavioral technology lends itself so well to instruc- 


tional technology.* 


Tbe Evaluation of Instruction 


Students “take” tests and are given test scores and course 
grades, all of which are, to some degree or other, “inadequacy 
scores.” Even the “A” students rarely achieve all course objec- 
tives, assuming—and this is a dangerous assumption— that ex- 
aminations test all of the course objectives and only those 
objectives. Test scores, obviously, identify student deficiencies. 


a strong advocation of the behavioral psychologist's view- 

point, notes in passing that, “Psychology, as a science of the behavior of 
> s ITE Es k 

organisms. is derivative from behaviorism, which is a philosophy of science. 

Unfortunately, behaviorism Js an I1-letter word to many students of edu- 

cation. As a result, studies which are too behavioristic tend to be avoided 


or ignored.” 


4. Evans, in 
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That they at the same time identify weaknesses in instruction 
is too often overlooked or ignored, possibly because nothing 
usually can be done about it anyway. Public education is one 
of the very few fields in which the responsibility for failure to 
perform to specification is delegated to the victims of that 
failure; the students who are not ‘eflectiv cly instructed not only 
carry that deficiency with them, but are made to feel that the 
failure was theirs. ` 

The concept of validation of instruction is based on the 
view that students cannot be considered failures if there is any 
possibility that the instruction itself is at fault. Until evidence 
to the contrary is available, we should assume that failure to 
learn is actually failure to instruct. 

Test theory is also at fault, since tests are usually designed 
to discriminate between students, to be sensitive to measurement 
of individual differences rather than to curriculum evaluation 
(Glaser, 1965, p. 801). Grading "on a curve" is a part of the 
emphasis on individual differences Relative grading systems 
tend to ignore objectives and dc- -emphasize the problem of 
bici or not objectiv cs have been achieved. Absolute stand- 
ards, "go—no go" criteria, make more sense in evaluating 
achieycmént of any kind of minimum performance standards 
(Deterline, 1967). Until educational practice is based on valid 
objectives, validated instruction, and absolute evaluation systems, 
both students and teachers will continue to function under con- 
ditions in which only limited success is possible for cither of 
them. 

One basic principle of instructional technology is quite sim- 
ple and straightforward: the evaluation of students is primarily, 
although indirectly, an evaluation of instruction; deficiencies de- 
tected should serve as a basis for both student remediation and 
corrective revision and improvement of instruction. The grossest 
violation of this principle involves providing instruction, testing 
students, assigning grades, and then doing nothing on the basis 


of test scores to revise and improve instruction in order to rc- 
duce student failurc. 
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Teaching Teachers to Teach 


M A teacher must be more than a subject matter specialist. 
Ihe World's Greatest. Authority in any field is not, by virtue 
of that characteristic, necessarily even a mediocre teacher. If a 
arily with the technical accuracy 
room he might, as a result, 
consideration of student re- 
Too often, if a teacher be- 
it is his own behavior— 


teacher concerns himself prim 
of his own performance in the cl 
neglect the far more important 
sponses during that performance. 
comes concerned with behavior at all, 
not the students’—to which he directs his attention. 

ginning of a diatribe aimed at 
It is a criticism 


This may appear to be the be 
teachers, or at schools of education. It is not. 
t the lack of adequate tools is not necessarily 


the criticism is directed at teaching, not 
e more behavioral science- 
ng fingers will be pointed, 
past, we will point them 


of the status quo, bu 
the fault of the artisan; 
teachers, If teaching does not becom 
based during the next decade, accusit 
but if we follow the practice of the 
at our students. 

Courses in learning theory are of little help to teachers, but 
courses in instructional technology and in the. teenie o 
Program development can be useful if they deal with behavioral 
analysis and specific courses of action. A course about pro- 
grammed instruction is of no more value than a course about 
thinking, or about instructional television. But a course in 


Which a teacher has to design, develop, and validate an instruc- 
a significant effect on his classroom 


Deterline, 1963; Kersh, 1965; 


tional program can have 
teaching activities in the future ( 


Lysaught, 1965). 
If a curriculum committee Were to develop a valid set of 


Course objectives defined in measurable and behavioral terms, if 
all teachers who were to teach the course first had to demon- 


strate that they could prepare and implement a valid presenta- 
tion to a group or to an individual, if valid selection standards 
g : 
were developed and used to screen all entering students, these 


clements alone would produce startling results. If, in addition, 
behavior analysts and instructional design specialists prepared 
materials requiring tutorial interactions (¢.g- programmed lesson 
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plans, programmed textbooks, and audiovisual presentations) 
the results would be even more impressive. But teachers are not 
taught the kinds of skills required for this role as a matter of 
course, although increasing numbers of teachers are attending 
workshops and special courses that cover at least some tech- 
nology of instruction. The teacher needs to become more 
student-performance oriented, to learn to observe and attend 
to relevant activities of students, to evaluate and diagnose student 
performance, and to learn how to teach by helping students 
practice relevant responses that lead to the development of 
criterion performance. No small requirement this! 4 

A teacher preparing an instruction program can sce firsthan 
that each step in instruction is really an experiment. Some ex- 
periments are successful and some are failures, and the student 
responses make up the data that indicate whether or not cach 
Step is successful in achieving its objectives. In more conven- 
tional instruction the teacher is also experimenting, but without 
the data regarding the outcome of the experimentation. The 
teacher who develops and tests and revises an original program 
is often startled to see how many predictions of successful com- 
munication prove to be wrong. Fortunately, the increased 


effectiveness of subsequent revisions is massively reinforcing for 
all of the test and revision activiti 
perhaps, even more 
the student. 


The question of how to evaluate teaching has always posed 
a serious problem, primarily because there is little agreement 
on what constitutes "appropriate teacher performance.” Ob- 
servers—whether experienced teachers, administrators, or evalu- 
ation specialists—watching the same teacher perform, will not 
arrive at equivalent evaluations of that teacher (Barr, 1961). 
An evaluation of that same teacher's performance, if related to 
student success in achieving specified objectives, would be more 
meaningful and would produce greater agreement among the 
evaluators. If two teachers, performing in different ways, both 
achieve the same measurable high level of success with their 
students, what basis exists for Saying that one teacher is better 
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es. Successful programs are, 
reinforcing to the programmer than to 


or worse than the other? The proof of a teacher's effectiveness 
is in the performance of the students. 

Teaching is one of the few professions that docs not require 
a qualifying, licensing examination, but bases certification almost 
entirely on a record of completion of required course work. 
If and when teacher training has objectives of its own, objectives 
that relate to. student achievement, and teachers are taught to 
achieve those objectives, then teacher certification and evalua- 
tion will be practical, and teaching, like learning, will be far 


more self-reinforcing. 


Motivating and Reinforcing Students 


on above that while most 
aching tell teachers to moti- 
in practice much of 


It has already been commented 
books about learning theories and te 
vate students and provide rcinforcement, 
this advice is difficult to follow. Contingency management, dis- 
cussed carlier, is one cffective method of providing for both 
motivation and reinforcement. In addition to a course in the 
design and development of validated instruction, teacher train- 
ing might also fruitfully include a course 1n contingency man- 
agement—both courses, obviously, to be practicum or workshop 


Courses, providing actual field practice. . s . 
Certain operations more readily identifiable as reinforcing 
are also part of producing and sustaining motivation, or rather, 
producing and sustaining motivated behavior which is directed 
toward the available reinforcements. Aversive control is one 
traditional method of motivating and reinforcing—permitting 
students to avoid aversive consequences only by performing the 
required behavior—but aversive control has too many undesir- 
(Skinner, 1953, 1965). 


able aspects and by-products j 
What reinforcers are available to the teacher? Contingency 


s one method of identifying and utilizing reinforc- 


management i 
sful progress through a program is 


continuous succes 


ers. The : 
another source of reinforcement, a source that has many rami- 
fications: Successful control of the learning environment is 


assumed to be reinforcing in that the general activities involved 
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in study and interaction become reinforcing for their own sake 
(Moore, 1964). 

A question might reasonably be asked concerning possible 
"satiation" effects if the student experiences only success. What 
might happen to the capable student to whom continued success 
begins to pall and for whom success and progress are no longer 
reinforcing? We might expect him to search for more chal- 
lenging experienccs, and this is not an insignificant consequence. 

It has become a truism that brighter students are more curi- 
ous, more apt to participate actively and to interact with confi- 
dence and perseverance. But is this a function more of intelli- 
gence or of past experience? Curiosity, exploratory behavior 
and attention, as behaviors, have been studied in the animal 
laboratory and shaped up by reinforcement or eliminated by 
extinction techniques (c.g. Wyckoff, 1952; Miller, 1957). Cer- 
tainly, "brighter" students are more apt to be successful (le: 
be reinforced) when showing curiosity or when participating 
actively, and self-confidence can result when a student can dis- 
criminate a high probability of obtaining reinforcers. The indi- 
vidual response tendencies that a student brings with him on the 
first day of formal schooling are partly built-in, already affected 
by his past history of reinforcement, non-reinforeement, and 
punishment. The further accumulation of such history over 
years of classroom experiences is bound to 
classroom performance. 

The student with a past history of f 


ment) expects failure, and this is part of 
The student with a P 


reflect itself in his 


ailure (non-reinforce- 
"being unmotivated. 
ast history of success (reinforcement) Cae 
pects success, and this is part of “being motivated.” White 
(1959), from a clincal standpoint, has discussed the concept of 
“competence,” a cumulative motivation resulting from success- 
ful experiences in gaining control over the environment or some 
aspect of the environment. The “problem student" is one who, 
contrary to popular usage of the term, finds himself in an en- 
vironment in which he has more problems than competencies. 

Markle (1965) has commented that the entering behavior 
of students, that repertoire upon which a course of instruction 


must build, ranges from no information to misinformation. 
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Parc dg RO te Ronnie that previous learning can 

positive or negative transfer, and Evans (1965) 
suggests that although certainly it is of value to know both the 
entering behaviors and the student’s aptitudes (c.g. 1.Q.), it is 
probably more important to. know the entering behaviors. All 
of these emphases on. knowing the existing behavior repertoires 
of students are based on the requirements of program devclop- 
Ment rather than traditional educational practice. The teacher 
and the instructional designer need to know, in a fairly precise 
nts bring with them to the course, 


Way, the behaviors the stude 
in terms of the course objectives and prerequisites, and also in 
terms of individual performance histories. Too often course 
faulty assumptions, unnecessarily, 


Presentations are based on 
behavior can be tested. A pre- 


Since assumptions about entering 
sentation that assumes entering behaviors that do not exist is 
at least as far off target as a presentation that assumes no relevant 
entering behavior at all, either. of a facilitative or interfering 
Nature, 

There are many reasons why students should be pretested 
On the objectives of a course or presentation, both as part of 
Instructional design and as part of course implementation 
(Lumsdaine, 1965; Deterline, 1967). The students, as well as 
the teacher, find it advantageous to have some information per- 
taining to the behavioral objectives and the match or mismatch 
between those behaviors and their own repertoires. Tt is also 
reinforcing to be able to discriminate the 


Of any existing gap. 


progressive narrowing 


A Functional Concept of Ambiguity 
t discriminate any relationship between 


New information and already familiar information, cannot “see 
information, and is, as a result, unable to 
respond in any relevant fashion to information, an effective 

, ible. When the student cannot identify 


interaction. is impo c 
objectives or direction, cannot use the new information or relate 


it to his existing repertoire, then we can define the information 
and the situation itself, as “ambiguous.” Obvi- 


If a student canno 


the point” of new 


Or instruction, 
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V ; A r 
ously ambiguity would be related to a high probability of erro 
where responses do occur. 


If success, progres 


S, control over the environment, and com- 
petence are considered to be reinforcing, then continuing am- 
biguity may be considered to be aversive. The very events that 
are already identified as being reinforcing result from the same 
processes and activities that remove ambiguity: clarification of 
objectives, and validated achievement of the objectives as a 
function of frequent and correct responding and Print e. 
Instructional design and implementation, utilizing the princip i: 
of positive reinforcement, can also make use of the concept © 
ambiguity and negative reinforcement. Each step, Sp 
example, definition, and demonstration—each of these can be 
more effectively designed if pos 
identified, their elimination 
toward that end. 

The introductory des 


cake Ry aN 

ible sources of ambiguity ar 
i rritten 

specified and all content writt 


ause any remaining ambiguity 
aluation feedback. 

more effective when it proceeds 
X, from the known to the un- 
© the abstract. Consider the 


known to the unknown,” sometimes 
described as “proceeding from the familiar to the unfamiliar. 


This is closely related to the Concept of ambiguity, since ambig- 
uity is more likely to develop in unfamiliar than familiar con- 
texts. (“Familiarity” as used here is not considered to be 4 


function of past exposure alone, but the number of related 
responses available). 


If the explanatory examples, contexts 
and frames of reference are no 
situation is already ambiguous. 
should be simple and familiar, an 


; analogies, terminology: 
t familiar to the student, the 
Examples used in instruction 
d analogies should be obvious, 
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ae Ein ded sere explanatory statements of. relationships 
: as a context in which there are many existing associa- 
tions and many available responses. In this way, the student's 
Interaction with the instruction consists of extensive, covert 
responding to many relationships. The extent of responding is 
restricted by any ambiguity present and by contextual material 
that is unfamiliar. The analysis of entering behavior should also 
Specify the associative repertoires of the students for this 
purpose. 

Effective teachers, through years of experience, acquire first- 
hand knowledge of the associate repertoires of their students 
and learn to utilize that knowledge in providing familiar, mean- 
ingful contexts. Any teacher, regardless of his skill in this area, 


can obtain considerable useful information by designing presen- 


tations in advance, specifying the contexts, analogies, and ex- 
amples to be used, and then developing and using a simple 
pretest to be sure that the assumed familiar material is in fact 
familiar, 

In summary, all of the topics discussed in this se 
that a student's past history of success 


and non-reinforcement) and aversive 


experiences (negative reinforcement and punishment) are the 
Primary determinants, along with aptitude characteristics, of a 
Student's motivation, his performance and associative repertoires, 
and the type and frequency of reinforcers required to modify 
his behavior. An approach is suggested requiring extensive and 
Continuing pretesting of students, not as aversive events to punish 


failure, but to identify existing repertoires in order to build on 
lunities for extensive successful practice, 


them, provide opportun à 
eliminate ambiguity, and to provide the necessary reinforcement 
and its related motivation. To what end? The development of 

ntinuing self-reinforcement. Physical pev- 
be impossible, but psychological perpet tal 
f the individual whose past history of 
n become capable of generating and 
so that learning for its own sake 


ction lead 


to the same conclusion: 
and failure (reinforcement 


Competence and co 
petual motion may 
motion is characteristic © 
reinforcement has let hin 
obtaining his own reinforcers, 
is the ultimate reinforcer. 
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DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 


SEYMOUR RUBENFELD, PH.D. 
Program Dev clopment Consultant, 
National Institute of Mental Health 


Editorial Note 
Nowhere are new approaches to persistent problems more 
urgently needed than in the arca of delinquency and rim? 
Here psychology has lagged behind the other behavorial disci" 
plines in investigating the causes of antisocial behavior and. m 
proposing intervention techniques. Dr. Rubenfeld calls attention 
to a number of promising expcriments E 
sibly the most significant psychological developments in delin- 
quency intervention,” he writes, “are the behavior-change stUc” 
ies based on experimental psychological knowledge regarding 
learning and behavior.” i 
Dr. Seymour Rubenfeld h 
clinical psychology in 
D.C., since 1957, 


and developments. 


» d tice of 
as been in the private practice ^ 
; E ois I 
the metropolitan area of Washingto?» 


Ba Oe E erie ale 
> i He has Maintained an active scientific 3! 
professional interest in delinquency and youth problems. 
Doctor Rubenfeld was born in Scranton, Pennsylvania. He 


received both his M.S. and Ph.D. 


State University in 1952 and 1954. He was Chief of Psychol- 
ogical Services at The National Training School for Boys in 
Washington, D.C., from 1954 to 1957, when his work in delin- 
quency began. During the following two years he directed ? 


social-psychological study of an inmate community in that 
institution. 


= < saria ia 
degrees from the Pennsy lvan 


Doctor Rubenfeld has consulted with several Federal agen 
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cie 1 EM 
ue Kesa y d action programs in the study of 
hades d ee » provision ot treatment services for 
pois qe gd i ae taken part in the program develop- 
peta: ons ee Senter for the Studies of Crime and Delin- 
bene Weal » National Institute of Mental Health. His recent 
» Family of Outeasts: A New Theory of Delinquency, 
thesize psychological 


represents ; ; ; 

"e ¢sents a major theoretical effort to syn 

and-soeiilsseienm 2 P e 
social-scientitic conceptions ot delinquency. 


DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 

of behavior in 
iological knowl- 
of delin- 
z and 


It would be difficult to find another arca 
jt reen sure psycl 
Seta ig complexity of the problem than is true 
RAE es crime. The S1ZC and gravity ot the delinquency A 

: problem lends urgency to the scarch for understanding 
and intervention techniques. The psychological disciplines lag 
far behind the social sciences in investigations and conceptualiza- 
l of society and the com- 


| behavior at the leve 
recent. community action pro- 


to social-psychological 


whic , 
vhich there is a greater gap betw 


Uons of antisoci 
munity, f i 

unity, for example, while 
OT: ? irati 
8rams have been open invitations 
approaches. 
i Despite these qualifications, 
NS A 

E of a psychological nature are 
effort such as this, to highlight signific 
methods, must be selective in ways that may 

aay consider quit 


and treatment bridge- 
impressive and enlarging. An 
ant findings and promising 
reflect arbitrariness 
e important. 
sychological 


hers n 
arize developments in p 
n-violators; in research and pro- 
in behavior-change re- 


or neglect of efforts that ot 
This paper attempts to summ 
explanations of law-and nori 
grams related to offender typologics; cian 
Scarch with offenders, and in psychological contributions to 
control and treatment of offenders. Studies relevant to indivi- 
dual behavior arc cited here although some of them may have 
originated in the context of other behavioral sciences and helping 


professions besides psychology. 


Etiology 
Two ground shifts in the direction of psychological explana- 
ations primarily in terms of 


tions are noted. Personality formul 
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libidinal needs or other primary drives arc falling into disusc. 
They are in an obsolescent tradition of bio-psychological 
theories of criminality (see Shore). An increasing current em- 
phasis is on deficiencies in learning and thinking skills and on 
configurations of coping and defensive processes in offenders— 
on ego characteristics, in short. Behavior-theory approaches have 
also brought a renewed interest in habit formation and 
maintenance. 

A second shift, important though less evident than the first, 
is toward social-psychological conceptions. Martin Deutsch’s 
and Strodtbeck's (Short and Strodtbeck) investigations of cogni- 
tive deficits indicate that deficiencies in learning and interper- 
sonal skills mediate the early onset of school underachievement 
in deprived children, probably the first link in the correlation of 
the school dropout and delinquency. Erikson's conceptions of 
psychosocial development are the basis of Rubenfeld’s (1965) 
psychocultural theory of delinquency. 


Psycbodynamic Tbeories 


Traditional psychoanalytic formulations viewed delinquent 
and criminal behavior as an expression of improperly socialized 
primary drives. Aichhorn, Alexander, Friedlander, Karpman, 
and the Healys are in the forefront in pioneering this line of 
investigation. These explanations also stressed the importance of 
distortions in character development as a result of disruptive 
socialization. 

We owe a number of contributions of great current value to 
these and other original psychoanalytic developments. Insight- 
oriented therapists especially are indebted for their working 
knowledge of the unconscious, for most of the techniques and 
principles of exploratory psychotherapy, and for the ongoing 
study of treatment approaches to antisocial character disorders 
in adults and children as well as a continuing elaboration of these 
syndromes (Greenacre, Lindner, Rabinovitch, Newton Baker 
Project). Researchers and theorists may utilize leads as to the 


general symbolic significance of some anti-social acts, especially 
those of a compulsive nature. 
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Relativ 
atively rec rc 5 
y recent psychodynamic explanations show as much 
and defends against real- 


in í 
interen in how the oender copes with 
alipui. Redi M and anxieties, as in how the latter came 
disiimdered tien cgo defenses and deficiencies of conduct- 
Seti ke da an i ? edl and W ineman). Warren’s typological 
apes uf foes padae a relies on a dynamic theory of 
ubd Kaufman [mai Lage: formation (Sullivan, et al). D. Bloch 
which delinc dosis me oa advanced ideas about ways in 
associated xs å : pou animosity from a fear of intimacy 
ea 1 profound sense of loss. 
pulse eor a um apa investigations of conscience, im- 
iments ^" and stalls essonfinl to conforming achievement— 
Miser - vindi between personal needs and environmental 
s— deserve further consideration because of their rele- 


v 
ance to offenders. 


Mediati 

diating Processes 

e relationships among educa- 
phenomenon, and delinquency 
and concern (H. Bloch and 


of cognitive deficits—in numbers 
c.—by M. Deutsch and 


I m 3 
t was suggested earlier that th 


tion: " : 

fis nal retardation, the dropout 
av 

FI € long been a matter of study 
ynn, pp. 198-202). The study 


Cor f 
eae preparedness, language skills, et 
Odtbeck among others, is highly significant in this regard 


ree of their findings that such deficiencies occur extremely 
Pod) peng very deprived preschoolers, many of whom come 
Vins: high-delinquency groups. M. Deutsch's demonstrational 
uris in remediating these deficits has given a Strong impetus to 
bel; quent Head Start programs (though there is reason to 
elieve that the latter have often fallen disappointingly short of 
the remedial hopes originally raised regarding them; sce Kraft). 
Erikson's theory of ego ‘development is an attempt to inven- 
tory a progression of personal-social skills a growing person 
must master, such as the acquisition of trust, separateness and 
initiative. His is a general theory of man-in-culture but it is 
relevant to delinquency in at least three ways- It provides a 
theoretical framework for the dimensions of e 


f go functioning, a 
ocal area, as already indicated, for much action research in 
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delinquency intervention. Perh 


aps more important, his formula- 
tions relate the potentials for 


personal self-realization and com- 
petence to the social conditions under which an individual is 
rcared; the significance of socio-economic deprivation in delin- 
quency has received greatly renewed emphasis in social-scientilic 
explanations (Cohen, Cloward and Ohlin, W. B. Miller) and in 
recent opportunity and community action programs. Finally, 
Erikson’s concepts of the adolescent identity: crisis, identity forc- 
closure and negative identity provide theoretical tools for psv- 
chological analyses of the social protest 
ponents in delinquent. valuc- 

Kohlberg’s sophistic 


development of moral judgment indicates how much conscience, 
as a mediating process, is shaped by social realities. He has pro- 
posed a genetic, developmental model of moral judgment. Kohl- 
berg asserts that the low level of moral judgment among dclin- 
quents results from growing up in social worlds with low de 
velopment. of moral thought. He has found several stages 


moral development, in addition to corroborating P. 
fication of an early 


and repudiation com- 
and norm-systems. 
ated research and theory regarding the 


of 
iaget’s identi- 
moral absolutism. Also, he finds that moral 
conduct is not solely determined by moral judgment, and that 
the latter cannot be taught didactically but only through 
interaction, i 

Redl and his associates have described crucial dis 
the part of aggressive children in coping 
with external reality. He and Wineman have also indicated 
various skills peculiar to such behavior-disordered children, tech- 
niques of Provocation, manipulation and disruption in the 
service of gratifying their impulses. 


abilities on 


With their needs and 


Environmental Factors 


Relatively recent investigations of far 
influences predisposing to anti-social behay 
Some of the more basic findings of s 
(Andry, Bandura and Walters, Bender 
Gold, the McCords and Zola) might be 

The likelihood of anti-social 


nily and community 
"Or are worth noting. 
cveral family studies 
Bowlby, the Gluecks, 


Tring later is 
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nU M) mang is an early deprivation of love or when 
which an rch: in k childs life. Psychological damages 
be eti r i d ind a eee in delinquent, acting-out may 
ee sea ot by the phy sical disruption of a family alone, but 
N chronic conflict and emotional neglect. 
xs a aad of maternal deprivation or negle 
shed in clinical investigation. Maternal affection and her 
ct the ill effects 


eglect has been 


Mature control may, on the other hand, countera 
Recent studies have, however, 
bility and responsi- 
ontrol over de- 


r a negligent or criminal father. 
Pie nd the importance ot paternal stat 
vint des lcs found that father's effective ce 
his famil i i in his child is related to his status in and value "s 
Ws: ave ien community. The obverse seems also truc; fathers 
often in aae qe ga and disparaged by the family figure 
Se ie histories of delinquents. 

čne, | Investigations suggest that disci 
Wh tban m the affectional bond between parent and child 
toward che rods power rclation between them, and diese 
stall deli; development or competence in the child, w ill forc- 
Sort ac quent behavior. Punishment of a harsh or intimidating 

accomplishes immediate conformity but is ineffective in 
1. It leads to an identification, not 
with his 


pline which is consist- 


wh densa] internalizatiot 
bce. th moral attitudes of the parent, but 
Sgressiveness. 
cuum community-based studies have pointed up factors of 
esae Vier en nature which may be of considerable 

| ance in the production of subcultural delinquency. Their 


on the adequacy of social-scientific ac- 
al structure 


a 


OXiStence casts. doubt 
Counts which rely solely or chiefly on aspects of soci 
and process to explain ‘delinquency. 
Certain very pervasive sentiments seem 
accompaniments of the anomic states which may exist in de- 
Prived subcultures. These sentiments are highly valued manners 
and relationship attitudes which probably color self-awareness 
and interpersonal behavior, though they may be less evident in 
the more formal institutions and norms of the group. Such senti- 
Ments are attitudes typifying estrangement, antagonism, mis- 
anthropic feelings, toughness, pessimism—a dyssocial breeding 


to be psychosocial 
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over undifferentiated explanations and rehabilitation approaches 
for delinquents, z n 
Hunt and his co-workers have been constructing a theory 
c model defines a progression or 
ages in refinement of concept formation. Their interest is haa 
marily pedagogic. They are trying to identify optimal d 
conditions for different conceptual types. However, since they 
also view treatment as learning situation, they are also in- 
volved in developing differential 

treator training. The model 
delinquents who are 
The need to find effe 
remediation of learnit 


of cognitive development; th 
st 


treatment. strategies and in 
Opens new avenues for educating 
arrested in their cognitive development. 
ctive psychoeducational approaches to Ehe 
1g deficiencies in deprived offenders makes 
the work of Hunt and his colleagues highly relevant to. delin- 
quency intervention. The theory 


construct validity. Also, 
conform to the level of tl 
to their conceptual level, 
means in personal 

MacGregor 


has been shown to have good 
classroom situations were devised to 
inking of students grouped according 
Improvements were obtained by these 
development, learning 
and his colleagues hay 
team approaches to family tre 
tion because initial results cor 
more conventional trc. 
middle-class delinquer 
typology 


. and class participation. 
c developed short-term, 
atment which deserve cross-valida- 
npare favorabl 
atment of longer 
ats and their f 
in the framework of 
addition, their clinical evidence le 
linquent tvpe with a particular 
actions and dynamics. This f 
ally unique in the psvcholo 
typology, considered tog 
typological research, 
differential strate 
as Well as rel 
that linkages 1 
types. 


y with outcomes of 
duration. Working with 
families, they constructed a 


a model of ego development. In 


d them to associate cach de- 
Configuration of family inter- 
amily classification Scheme is virtu- 
gical typology literature. This family 
ether with other family data from 
c lends Encouragement to the hope that 
egies may eventually he Provided for deprived 
atively privileged delinquents’ familics presuming 
nay be established betw y 


cen delinquent and family 
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Emerging General Types 


oe ee compared the reported results from the 
3) gical type studies of Jesness, Hunt, Hurwitz, Mac- 
Gregor, Makkay (Newton Baker Project), Quay, Reiss and 
Warren. An inspection of their published data gave the traits 
cach author associates with each of his subtypes. These subtype 
traits were collated on the basis of their verbal and semantic 
similarity. 

The classification which resulted is an armchair scheme and 
not based on empirical comparisons. The composite types sug- 
gested by inspection are therefore heuristic hypotheses, not 
confirmed concepts. Nevertheless, it seemed that almost all the 
subtype descriptions could be sorted into five composite cate- 
gories. Enough repetitions of the same traits, and enough seem- 
Ing consistency among findings relevant to cach category Were 
found to appear to warrant viewing thc categories as composite 
9r general types. Short summaries of the composites follow. 
Their names are this writer's. 

l. Some of the studies identify a 


Relatively little close attention is paid this type, 
note his existence apparently con- 
in the clinical literature 


Mentally Ill delinquent. 
however; in 


general, the typologics which 
sider him to be adequately described 

g youth psy choses. 
_ 2. An Impulse-Oriented delinquent, on the other hand, is 
identified by almost all the typologies. He is portrayed, in all 
descriptions, as the most clearly infantile in his behavior of all 
The Impulsive delinquent is dominated by 
that they might be frustrated, in his 
l his behavior. He is an ideal type 
atric writing on delinquents-in- 


dealing with juvenile and 


the general types. 
his wishes, and his fears 
thinking, his affect life anc 


of much, if not most psychi 
general; many clinical descriptions and discussions of dynamics 


scem to accord with characteristics attributed to his type. He 
relates to limits and to authority figures who represent them, as 
frustrations and causes of deprivation. He seems to perceive his 
social reality quite inadequately and has little tolerance for 
delay. Family data suggest that he comes from very deprived 
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families which are disorganized and malfunctioning; the parents 


are often inadequate, psychologically disordered or deviant. 


3. There is also a heavy convergence of descriptions on a 


Power-Oriented type. Two variations on this type seem to be 
indicated. Both have much in common with the authoritarian 
personality; they apparently oper 
power is the most decisive factor 
that rules are to be res 
extent that, they 
matic meaning b 
seems to be resp 
of their relatiy 
own purposes. 

One variant, the Con 
ceiving reality rather mo 


ate under the assumption that 
in interpersonal relations, and 
pected primarily because, and to the 
represent power. Right and wrong have prag- 
ut little or no moral significance. Only control 
ected and believed; others arc perceived in terms 
e power or as means for furthering the actor's 


formist, submits to this way of con- 
re than he tries actively to manage it. 
him to any Breat extent, and he is as 


r by adult treators, apparently because 
homever seems m 


o a highly skilled 
For this reason they 

ion and street gang groups, 
when they have suffici crature aise that 
deprived families, in 


socially inept 
rs often ostra- 


marriage may be physically intact but deeply estranged and con- 
flicted. The fathers may be unavailable to the youths’ needs or 
harshly punitive, although, more often than in the two previous 
adequate economic providers. 


types, they may be present and are 
ature of the composite types 


1 5. The most psychologically m 
is the last; he shows benchmark features of the adolescent 
identity crisis, in his attempts to separate himself from his family 
or from what he may seem to consider a conformity that is 
unrewarding and depriving. He seems drawn to peer groups 


them to delinquency; he has 


with deviant values and through 
therefore been labelled a Normative Outsider. Again, empirical 
nts of this composite 


findings seem to be differentiating two varia 
type, one economically Privileged, the other from Deprived 
economic circumstances. 

The privileged Outsider often has a father with a valued, 
sometimes even a prominent position in the community, but 
whose status and respect in private, family life seems discounted 
(MacGregor, et al.). The deprived Outsider is an ideal type of 


sociological theory; he bears many resemblances to the “normal,” 


“subcultural,” “integrated” young offender in many social- 
Scientific accounts. He is personally stable and relatively self- 
sufficient and competent. His repudiation of conventional values 
and norms seems rational and is subculturally supported. He is 


Open to meaningful relationships with treators, but often con- 
to his best interests. 


sciously rejects their purposes as contrary s 
His family background is often very deprived, of ethnic minority 
origins, but may also show considerable cohesiveness and sta- 
bility. The mothers may be quite strong and resourceful people. 

The collations above raise important theoretical and practi- 
cal considerations. In the first place they indicate a possible 
resolution of some vexing differences. between psychological 
and sociological explanations of delinquency. The fact that 
Impulsive delinquents and deprived Outsiders look like the 
favored versions of clinicians and social scientists respectively, 
suggests that most current etiologies may be partial theories, of 
separate causative processes: A careful study, of relative inci- 
dence of types, on a sample from a very large delinquent 


population, seems indicated. 
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Such a study might also be a guide to strategy de Dk 
regarding large-scale intervention efforts: The Power-Orien 
type, especially the Controller, 
ego development, Intervention fo 


educational techniques of re 


evinces clear limitations in his 
r him seems to call for psycho- 
mediation (Hobbs, Hunt, d 
The deprived Outsider, on the other hand, might best be reachec 
by better controls through law 
tunity programs. The Controller 
prived Outsider, at Je 
of his “conning” 


enforcement, and by oppor- 
can be confused with the de- 
ast on superficial acquaintance, as a čestit 
the interviewer, his “cool,” and the absence 
oftentime of anxiety indicator Some typological studies did, m 
fact, s ssify subjects in one or both of these types. 
Since the relative incide he two types in deprived popu. 
present basis to make a judg- 
and program priorities. 


own, there is no 
ment regarding action research 
Beha 


vior-Change Methodology 


Possibly the most significant Psychological developments m 
: à 5 À 5 ; 
delinquency Intervention are the behavior-change studies based 
on experimental Psychological regarding learning 
and behavior, These applications to delingueney are so new 
that the oldest of them was undertaken no more than seven years 
'iter'e I- à Ee ML 
ago, to the Writer's knowledge, Behavior-change procedures in 
volve the Manipulation of the Parameters of learning and con- 
ditioning. These Procedures Offer the Prospect of a highly 


knowledge 


effective behavior contro 


s l technology, Because behavior-change 
methodology is highly Operational, it is also highly verifiable and 
teachable, ad 

On the basis of a functional analysis of ( 
Supporting the beh i 


he contingencics 
signer of a change 


Problem behavior; 
» rates, and Schedules of reinforce- 
: $ of reinforc 
to b 7 ishi i 
ments to be employed in establishing alternatiy 
criteria are kept st 


rictly behavioral 


€ patterns, Change 
and as Measurable as pos- 

z E : 5 as able as ^ 
Sible. Subjects responses also affect the €xPerimenters? cites 
of reinforcements; in other words ele : 


* Operant 4 Proacl i 
itioni 3 ch ominate 
conditioning procedures, PI es don 


Some Results 


Behavior therapy and programmed instruction procedures 
are two principal expressions, clinical and educational, of be- 
havior-change methodology. Programmed instruction 1s widely 
used in a variety of settings; behavior therapies seem clearly 
Superior to other forms of treatment. with respect to the clarity 
with which procedures and predicted effects may be shown. 
(See Shah for references to the general behavior-change lit- 
erature.) 

In a pioneering study Slack attracted several tough, resistive 
delinquents in the community into an informational interview 
situation which was gradually shaped into individual therapy, 
through the programmed use of material reinforcements, mainly 
Payment for interviews. Positive results which persisted were 
obtained. The treatment effects are no less significant than the 
successful recruitment, in view of the notorious resistance of 
hardened street delinquents to any kind of treatment where 


no coercion is involved. 

Slack replicated. these findings in an extension of his first 
Study. Each delinquent is recruited into a relationship with an 
ex-offender and a young businessman in the community. Their 
mutual relationships provide the delinquent with social reinforce- 
ments and deterrents. This study also obtained conscientious 
Participation in psychotherapy by operant conditioning proce- 
dures. It is interesting also that delinquency in the localities 
from which subjects were enlisted reportedly dropped signifi- 
cantly; many of the successful subjects in this experiment have 
been gang leaders. p 

Schwitzgebel also obtained markedly good results with con- 
firmed delinquents, using methods and approaches similar to 
Slack's. A three-year follow-up, employing controls, showed 
significantly reduced delinquency rates for his subjects. 

At Draper Prison in Alabama, McKee employed a pro- 
grammed instruction approach with the prisoners and obtained 
dramatic results. Many inmates made very great educational 


progress; some ex-inmates staved on as programmers and in- 
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Structional assistants. Draper's institutional climate also pu 
went notable changes. Disciplinary charges dropped o ) 
almost one half, for example. bes 
At the National Training School for Boys, another A A 
grammed instruction project, working with a sample o ed 
mates, was highly successful. Rewards and privileges were sey 
strictly contingent on academic effort, by using a token bc 
omy for scholastic work accomplished. Cohen extende en 
approach to a second, larger study at the same institution, e 
an entire dormitory unit. The Project purposes involve not ed 
academic goals but also increased social conformity UE SU 
unit and in a work-release program. Initial results look very 
promising. - | An 
The uniformity of positive results with several applicatior 


1 RI oe 
of the same methodology, and evaluated against relatively rigo 
ous scientific criteria 


; je ical 
» are a signal achievement in psy a ei 
interventions with -change methods seen 


» where before this kind of 
accomplishment lay therapeutic art—a com- 
modity by no means - This consideration sug- 
gests that People wit ledge and training may 
be taught behavior- The availability of man- 
in crime and delinquency 

» this general line of action 
y new; 


3 dts further extension may be antici- 
pated. 


Otber Developments in Intervention 


(Warren) is an 
9 fulfill a socializing role 
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and welfare programs for the poor (Pearl and Riessman). The 
new careers” approach to rehabilitation has led to a sub- 
eren cd eta in mental health, with mental health aides 

» handle some of the treatment directly, freeing the 


ments : RE : ; : 
ental health professional to function as trainer, consultant, and 


program developer. 

i Treatment emphases have also 
ing of interest in the uncovering 
conflicts. Riessman (in Riessman 
traditional approaches in the vein o 
in essence screened out those depriv 
would not conform to middle-class therapists’ restrictions on the 


ro MM under which the latter were willing to dispense help. 
urrent efforts try more to emphasize existing personal skills, 
aptitudes and ego strengths in order to solve immediate living 


problems. 
Finally, there are trend 
gramming. The Office o 


Office of Juvenile Delinquency’s con 
ton programs have been widely defended as having a primary- 


prevention relation to juvenile delinquency. To the extent that 
delinquency and crime represent psychosocial disorder, a major 
trend in treatment generally has been toward involvement of 
the significant environment, from the field of family forces 
(MacGregor, et al., Newton-Baker Project) to such primary 
Socializing institutions as the school, in relation to children and 
Vouth. 


. In connection with the latter, 
its program for preschool enrichment of deprived children, 


might be considered a preventive delinquency effort. Kraft has 
indicated that, as they are now functioning, many Head Start 
efforts are not working out well In many instances, they are 
being run in poor facilities with an inadequately qualified and 
trained staff. In these cases, a new careers approach seems to 
have operated injuriously against other program interests; some 
of the deprived adults recruited as instructors have lacked the 
personal competence, job skills and motivations to perform ade- 


quately as preschool teachers. 


been shifting. There is a lessen- 
and resolution of defenses and 
and Pearl) has suggested that 


f exploratory therapy have 
ed clients who could or 


s toward preventive mental health pro- 


f Economic Opportunity's and the 
troversial community ac- 


OEO's Operation Head Start, 
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Sometimes, the content of the programs has meant primari 
or solely, providing the children training in being a inten 
Broup under adult guidance. Though this may be valuable, it jn 
little to do with the goals of stimulating perceptual and learning 
Maturation with which the ori 
Were basically concerned. 
action-research emphasis, 
spect for the complex edt 
cative skills and knowle 
of our relative ignor 


é ‘ ES ES i 
The concept of a walk-in, neighborhood, “storefront” met 
tal health clinic is being 


ginal studies of cognitive deficits 
Kraft suggests a much stronger 
premised on considerably greater rc- 
Icational needs involved, for the cdu- 
dge the task requires, and for recognition 
ance concerning both. 


implemented in some community Dis 
grams for deprived urban groups, notably New York City’s 
Mobilization for Youth. This conception has been in part a 
Fesponse to the structure of many traditional mental health 
clinics, with their lengthy intake procedures. and traditional 
long-term, insight-oriented, therapeutic approaches. Such clinics 


have been marketing their services to more responsive middle- 


class groups for years, 

The structure of the storefront clinics, 
emphasizes immediate help for the client’s 
lems, as he defines them, 
work orientation and 


on the other hand. 
emergent living prob- 
There is consequently a heavier casc- 
probably a greater reliance on relation- 
ship Work, without the usual preliminary Negotiation of a “treat- 
ment contract" that characterizes the opening S 
tional approaches. An important funct T 
sub-professional mental health aides 
and representative, for 


ssions of tradi- 
ion being evolved for the 
is to act as intermediary 
ies, with welfare bureauc- 
ct contacts for them with appropriate 
e handling of their cases, The relative 
powerlessness and Naivete of Some deprived, needy people is 
often a serious stumbling block to their receiving hel 

Making casework contact initial] 1 » 
direct services has Proved useful 
quency-producing families into tr 
niques have been developed for cl 
treatment agency when ne 
et al.). 


Y valuable by providing 
in Tecruiting resistant, delin- 
atment A namber of tech- 
r channeling such families to the 
ed is maximal, during crises (Bunch, 
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results. bv 


Massi S 

ASSI : ^ 

10 and Shore produced markedly good 
to 


bru dae aes Mam psychotherapy approach. 
pesci Nas rigen Pre-employment and job counseling, 
A a ne Sate pay chigeherapy resulted in enduring gains 
a V nea emic learning, personality function, job stability 

y in clients (see also Shore and Massimo). 


Correctional Treatment 

d vigorous innovating in cor- 
with considerable 
ds toward dif- 
atment insti- 
institutional- 


eae 
EA instituo interventions, some 

d gical relevance. Among these are tren 
ration of types of tre 


ferenti: 4 SA 
rential treatment; a prolife 
eatment for 


tutions, and developments in milicu tr 
ized offenders. 

A fundamental advantage of typological researches is the 
Prospect they present for differential treatment strategies. The 
lack of ways to make meaningful psy chosoci 
the legal-sociological definitions of “delinquent” 
had an unfortunate consequence. Planning treatment for 


vi : T Rie. 
idual differences has depended a on the treator s 


and predilections. > change 
the most 


al distinctions with 
and “felon” has 
indi- 


Imost entirely 
Typologies may 


Judgment, training 
ification system, 


his situation. Warren's offender class! 
advanced in its application. is providing a bi for on-going 
treatment strategies based 


veral distinctive 
Not only 
characteristics indicated for 


efforts to generate sc 

on the characteristics of subtypes. is treatment. made 

relevant to type, but the treator 

each strategy are also undergoing 
The other major innovation of 

ment by the probation agent of a community 

fluence into the treatment cffort, also marks off another varia- 


tien ina broadening Spectrum of alternative corrections pro- 
cedures, Institution classification procedures have often been 
bv custodial considerations than by treatment 
f affairs sometimes resulted in a warehousing 

4 . dh " i D 
ble to the indiscriminate lumping-together 
and retardates before nineteenth cen- 
able sociological literature has accumu- 


definition. 
the California CTP, recruit- 
network of in- 


determined more 
needs; this state © 
of offenders compara 
of criminals. psychotics 
tury reforms. ^ consider: 


13 


lated on the kinds of anti-social communities that come n 
being under such custodial conditions; these studies are pe 4 
the province of this review (Sykes and Messinger). In add t 
there have been some social-psychological investigations : 
the effects on individual behavior, attitudes and sentiments, on 
personality of participation in such anti-social inmate RM 
Systems (Polsky; Rubenfeld and Stafford). The most genera 
conclusions are those of Street, Vinter and Perrow, that inmate 


values and behaviors tend toward legitimacy 


in institutions that 
are trul 


Š " LOREM | re 
y oriented toward their rchabilitation, and are mor 
often illegitimate in institutic 


cively and restrictively. 


These research findings lend scientific support to a conclu- 
Sion that some Correctional planners have reached, that institu- 
tional structure in large part determines inmate response. The 
now-famous Highfields experiment of the mid-fifties, combining 


intensive group and milieu treatment in a small institutional 
setting (McCorkle, et al.), marked a turning point in the search 
for alternative; 


then traditional correctional warehouse 


ons where they are managed cocr- 


gram possibilities fro 


E s » Or a combination of these, 
as primary instrumenta] ation. 


the. communit 
treatment exemplified by the CTP, 


Inmates in conventional Correctional institutions might enter 
Pre-Release Guidance Centers (Federal ureau of Piers 1966) 
a type of community-based facility anal E : 
center. In addition, the Cottage Life ï 
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th basinal saint s * 
e National Training School for Bovs (Federal Bureau of 


Prisons, 1964) is a highly innovative model for a rehabilitation 
program which may be applied throughout a large conventional 
institution for delinquents. It combines staff-administered indi- 
vidual and group counseling with milieu treatment in Ways 
Which try to alter the character of the inmate social system and 


turn i è 
urn it to therapeutic advantage. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PUNITIVE JUSTICE 


DAGOBERT D. RUNES, PH.D. 
New York City 


Editorial Note 


e laws and the philo- 
and cdifving concepts, 
absurd, sometimes 


we hi today realize that whil 
Bite vie ste org behind them are noble : 
meneto Me of punishment are sometimes: i i 
Mir is daa often brutal. The need for immediate reforms 
oe of improvement is everywhere apparent — 

Men. Schweitzer once wrote these words concerning the 

gs of Dr. Dagobert D. Runes: "We both travel on the 
a deeply ethical. deeply spiritual 
of leading the people back from 
which they are living, to a new 


” 


E I to bring to mankind 
i jones wich the purpose 
ientality. of indifference in 
and higher manner of thinking. 
Dr. Runes reccived his Ph.D. from the University of Vienna 
and is the former director of the Institute for Advanced Educa- 
tion, The following essay incorporates materials from his recent 
book, The Disinherited and the Law. 

Dr. Runes’ manv publications include On the Nature of 
Man, Twentieth Century Philosophy, The Art of Thinking, 
Despotism, A Book of Contemplation, Treasury of Philosophy, 
and Spinoza Dictionary (with. Albert Einstein). Among the 
many scientific and technical journals he has edited are Journal 


of Aesthetics and Philosophical Abstracts. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PUNITIVE JUSTICE 
On Caging Man 


"Imprisonment as it exists toda 


: š any 
y is a worse crime than an) 
of those committed 


Š rigid Se 'rnard Shaw. 
l by its victims,” wrote George ips Sarai 

i “a 3 idity das 
It is easy to recognize the brutality and stupidity of | 


ime 
3 PRS ae ENS 's own tim 
turies; it is difficult to detect similar aspects of one's o 

and generation, We read w 


enlightened state of sev 
his tongue cut off by 


ith indignation that in the wp ye 
enth-century Europe, a man ae yor 
the legal authoritics because of i 
ow that today in many states, Spainy 
estern countrics, a man can be caged 
T up to ten years for similar utterances: 


1 d A 4 vorse 
Pain of having à tongue removed v 
prisonment? 

From distant anti 


quity up to the humanistic era in a ey 
imprisonment was Primarily used as à temporary means of en 2 
i final punishment, Which consisted of muti 5 
tion, pillorying, bonc-crushing, blinding, flogging, burning, 
hanging or decapitati ing the centuries-long cra of ne 
on, it i à Cooperative venture betweet 
the Vatican and f Spain to expropriate nobles 
i retical descents, People were 
> £ e years, chained to blocks in 
dungeons and living in their own excrement, many of them 
perishing of disease and m ition, before they had their day 
in the canonical court, the purpose of such confine- 
make them fit for re-accept- 


perties, of course, had already 
been sequestered by the Inqui iti 


isition Corporation, as there is 
scarcely a record of anyone ind 
having been found 


icted under the Inquisition 
Occasionally, vagrants, drunks 
nile offenders were 
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ds dn s a houses of correction, which were basically 
Bonis es in into the cighteenth century, there existed, 
Riemen an ae in the galleys, another form of penal con- 
Satie. ot ee Qo ent at the time of the American Revolution. 
desta, ropen countries, such as England, practiced 
Koss em ms to America and Australia. This type of 
nihieeeenth D 1 condnued in England until the middle of the 
tenote da eae 1S reminiscent of the Roman deportations to 
af Balley. ve-operated mines, as, of course, 1S the whole system 
galley imprisonment. 
i d establishment of workhouses and prisons was regarded 
Bi by many reformers, such as John pep William 
ires ris ia Jeremy Bentham, Benjamin ie v» wies sie 
wee | I o ement over punitive mutilations. erhaps welts ally 
init id arc they today? Are these houses of correction— 
Flor he Hospice of San Filipo Nero in seventeenth-century 
b orence to the workhouses in Hamburg and Ghent, to the 
ennsylvania system of silent and solitary confinement and the 
Auburn technique of incarceration with limited communications 
—the answer? Are they the answer to the multiple questions of 
reform? The Pennsylvania system, which held its prisoners in- 
communicado for the duration of the term in order to avoid 
Mutual corruption? The Pennsylvania system, which prohibited 
any reading but the Bible, which cut off the p 


risoner from all 
Written and oral contact with relatives and friends? This system, 
Incidentally, became and still is dominant on the European Con- 
tinent. In some prisons there the convicts h: 


ad to wear face masks 
—mark this—to avoid their being recognized after their release 
by any of the other prisoners. Ev 


en the Irish system, with its 
grading of inmates, its introduction of indeterminate sentences 
and parole after progressive improvement, indicates little change 
from the harsh disciplinary structure which has proved, from 
Sing Sing to Ljubljanka, that the prison system as an institution 
of reform does 7/07 reform. 

Even those among our inmates who have truly failed will not 
be helped by incarceration. That has been proven time and time 
again. Even the most traditional-minded penologists admit that 
prisons do not reform and that reforms must come from other 
directions. 
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j : i rstand- 
I say reform must come through adjustment and understa 
ing, but never through punishment, 


7 * A NE ek > of 
Whatever reform does occur in Prisoners is not because 


their being in jail but rather in spite of their being jailed. The 
attitude of the prisoner, who is still, in Vienna or m € 
hagen, in Moscow or Madrid, kept barred in a cage like a wil 
animal, the attitude of d 
little worse than most o 
one of frustration, 


105€ men, who in most cases have done 
f their fellow citizens on the outside, Is 
bitterness and dejection, regardless of pe 
food and drink shoved to them through a hole in the door js 
dished out at the common cating place, where, when they speak, 
they have to do it from the side of their mouths. 

Perhaps this type of torture—to which may be added a 
hundred petty humiliating prison regulations and customs, such 
aS perpetual silence, the wearing of clothes of degradation, dep- 
rivation of all privacy, ete., etc.— is less offensive to our con- 
Science than the blinding, flogging and pillorving of old, but 
it is hardly likely to teach the prisone any new or reserved 


confidence in his own potential goodness or that of his fellow 
men. 


Detention and Disease 


To deal with the alleg 
stand the motivating 
Without knowledge of fclonious etio 
sociological response will necess 

Offenders against the judici 
be classified as either emotion 


ed criminal properly, 


one must under- 
force and the milicu of 


the criminal act. 
logy, the judicial as well as 
arily be inadequate, 

al shield of social protection may 


ally ill; mentally ill; permanently 
retarded; inflamed by an outsider in the fore or backeround; 


economically crushed; inebriated; in the grip of narcotics; tem- 
porarily delinquent; incorrigibly Vicious; incorrigibly fraudulent; 
incorrigibly sexually aggressive, nae 
During the many centuries when 

directly affected the status of the ment 
were raving mad were exempt from the 
On the other hand, their status differed 
victs, since they were kept chained to 


religious interpretations 
ally ill, only those who 
full penalty of the law. 
little from that of con- 
a block in their cell in 
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a lunatic asylum or in a yard or, as often happened, simply 
burnt. ^ i 
- It was in the early part of the eighteenth century that Justice 
Tracy formulated a rather important rule regarding the deter- 
mination of criminal responsibility by declaring that those may 
escape punishment who cannot distinguish between good and 
evil. About a hundred vears later in the famous MeNaghten case, 
we find the ruling by fifteen English justices (with one dissent) 
which dominated the American scene for a long time, namely, 
that c ery person should be considered sane who possesses a 
suflicient degree of understanding to distinguish right from 
wrong. This MeNaghten definition is essentially dominant in 


most parts of the civilized world. 

It is less than a decade since the decision on the Durham 
case was rendered by the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, according to which trial judges are directed 
to instruct juries that where there is evidence of mental defect 
certain prior to conviction (1) that the accused 
ease, and (2) that even if he 


the jury must 
Was not suffering from a mental dis 
was, the criminal act was not the direct product of that con- 


dition. The Durham decision, of course, leaves the degree of 
to be determined by expert witnesses, 


atrists hardly ever agree on the 
jury will invariably find itself 


mental defect or disease 
namely, psychiatrists As psychi 
mental status of any patient, the 
faced, in cases where mental illness is claimed, with two or morc 
one by the prosecution, one by the defense, 
í ted party. And as the jury is con- 
most discerning analytic faculty 


Opposing opinions, 
and perhaps onc by an interes 
stituted of laymen, even a erni! : : 
would find it difficult to rcach an objective conclusion from 
these divergent points of vi os 

Morcover to this very day the origin of most mental ill- 
Nesses is completely unknown and all psychiatric evidence is, 

cing, ¢ ighly opinionated a d i 

generally speaking. at best highly opinionated and with little 


Cw. 


scientific foundation. While d physician or psychiatrist. can 
clearly and indisputably testify that a patient suffers from de- 
litiam tremens Or paresis or cretinism, n most other mental ill- 
nesses, such as those commonly and superficially classified as 


paranoia schizophrenia, depressive mania, etc., etc., there is no 
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true. knowledge of either their origin, depth, or prognosis. In 
fact, it is not even known how many diseases or defects dre eov 
ered under such broad popularized terms as those just mentioned. 

The question now arises, “To what extent is an apprehended 
criminal emotionally or mentally ill?” 

The man who sits at the window of a darkened room and 
shoots a person across the street may be a backward youngster 
shooting aimlessly; he may be a cunning individual attempting 
to rub out a competitor in typical racketeer fashion; or he may 
be a paranoiac shooting blindly and sensclessly. 

The act of shooting is identical in all three cases. But now 
we come to the problem of righting the wrong by judicial 
process so that it will (1) teach a lesson to the offender, (2) 
avoid repetition of the act, and (3) discourage others from com- 
mitting similar misdeeds. 

Taking these three possible offenders, we arc first confronted 
with a backward or retarded youngster who on close examina- 
tion, is obviously, unable to foresee the disastrous consequence 
of his shooting game. There is nothing negativistic in his back- 
ground. There is no record, to use that farcical term, “criminal 
tendency” in his character, merely, on the other hand, a series 
of foolish trespasses against good sense. Turning a backward child 
—and some of these children are middle aged—over to a criminal 
or corrective institution could only arouse in him deep resent- 
ment and drive him finally to the commission of vicious and 
felonious acts against his own nature and society. He will not 
be improved by a corrective environment or any punitive ad- 
ministration, as he is thoroughly convinced of his innocence- 
Unavoidably, in any punitive institution he will become the butt 
of attacks by the all too nefarious, vicious and callous elements 
and come out at best a cowed but hate-filled person. 


no lesson in the good life, but 
repeat acts of foolish- 


ies ` he was punished, but 
others, for his is a foolish mind. There is a great need for a 
large social organization to carry on the re-education of retarded 
individuals, not only those of childhood age, but also those who 
are children in adulthood. 


As for the determined and cunning assassin, whose back- 
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ground indicates a hardened and vicious attitude toward his 
fellow man, to put him in a common jail will be of little avail, 
for no one can teach this man a lesson that would make him 
look up and cry over what he is. As far as he is concerned, he 
himself craftier than the au- 


is likely to continue to consider 
Confining him 


thorities and capable of eluding apprehension. 
to the company of similar individuals will not lessen his self- 
arrogant. He will think of 
antisocial talents, rather than 
hose precious penal institu- 
a better man instead of a 


esteem, but only make him more 
Ways to improve and perfect his 
drop them, and nothing goes on in t 
tions of ours which could make him 


better criminal. 
Finally, what of our third kind of offender, the paranoid? 


Jailing the felonious person who is either mentally or emotion- 
ally ill serves no practical purpose, except, perhaps, to deter 
those who do not suffer from similar ailments from the commis- 
sion of crimes which are peculiar to the deranged. But then 
again, the normal person, even in his misdemeanor, will not de- 
mean himself to wrongdoing of the abnormal kind. 

Certainly any lesson that incarceration may instill is lost on 
the demented or the addicted, and the emotionally unbalanced 
will not be discouraged by possible or even likely incarceration. 

So while the vicious felon of set and incorrigible ways is best 
removed for life to a penal island, those who engage in grievous, 
dangerous and harmful acts to society because of their con- 
fused emotions and unbalanced minds, those whose crimes are 


rooted deeply in spiritual and physiological incompetence, 
should be dealt with as patients rather than as criminals, with 
Patience in the full meaning of this word. 

Mentally ill are not only those who stare and point in a 


catatonic state at blind walls, not only those who take flight 


in work and behavior into a nonexistent world of their schizo- 
y those driven by their disturbed 


phrenic imagination, not only : 
metabolism or infected bloodstream and deteriorated nervous 
system from anxiety to exhilaration and from exuberance to 
suicidal depression—not only those are insane against whose 
morbid minds humanity can thus far muster protection only 
by electric shock machines, chemical tranquilizers or hormonic 
shock therapy- 
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There are perhaps ten times as many insane out of idee ud 
lums as there are in them. Their souls are not sane who canne 
endure life without having heroin, 
juana. Their souls are not sane who 
delirium than for daily food. Their : n 
exhibit their genitals to an unsuspecting public behind 4 ce 
bench, in a dark doorway or on the steps of a public buik he 
and there are many more female offenders in this respect uen 
those of the other sex. Their souls are not sane who have uu 
year after year, schoolday after schoolday, and home day pin 
home day in an ambience of malevolent hatred for minority er 
or religions, Such persons often commit overt acts of ue wen 
à manifestation of their malformed minds, while the gucci 
preachers of the hate gospel continue to ply their opportunist 


E a $ Their souls are 
trade under the protection of antiquated laws. Their sou 
not sane who, finding love « 
direct their passions through 


: : EE 
morphine, hashish or e: 
MEE e 

hunger more for alcohol 
E st 
souls are not sane who mu 


: : TES iro TE 
X the opposite sex DID is 
s y [u 
the involuted channels. of s 
"he: PDAS a tender dis- 
own sex. Their souls are not sane who, ruse of a tende * 
iti 1 E codi: ressure, are 
position and under the hammering of social pressure, 


; : pe d , ` b the 
despair over illness, injury or ineptitude, and stumble on 
hard roads of daily life. 


be 


They are not Sanc—yet neither jury nor judge will a 
them insane, Perhaps a new concept, a new term should evols 
that would enable a more enlightened judiciary to make a cle: l 
distinction between recidivist, malevolent, hardened, HtitdisneH 
criminals and those many who do what is prohibited, not jud 
Cause they are enemies of society, but rather becausc they arc 


Somehow victims of themselves. Td 
ause it came to life without arms at 


with a newborn fetus bec ië 
by the same panel and by the san 


*i* ss away 
The human who does awa) 


feet is not to be judged by 

paragraph as the mugger in the dark ` 
Indeed, those persons whose failings and offenses originate Gerp 
in their mental, emotional or hereditary inadequacy should be 
judged not by officials of the court and no 


t by their peers, but 
rather by thcir patrons. An organization of patrons is essential 
to deal with those who fail society 


not out of vice or vicious- 
ness, but out of weakness of body and soul. They need help, 
not punishment; they need guidance, 


retention; they are poor, not pernicious, 


street killing a passer-by- 
8 


not incarceration, not 
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The Law as Slaver 


TORS SM gh 8 peculiarities of the last two or three 
$ years is the existence of a segment of the population in 
EUM country and province which lives under specific rules of 
confinement, bound in time and bound in place. This imprisoned 
population lives in a state of bondage, as the individual may not 
leave his abode until his term of bondage has expired. In a way 
to the Pharaonic or Assyrian slave living 
thout choice of vocation or avo- 
ange for a token reward, 
cgrading 


his position is similar 
under a rigid work discipline wi 
cation, doing his or her chores in exch 
: rated from kinfolk and friends and subject to a d 
discipline of his private life—if vou can apply the words “pri- 
vate life" to prisoners, whose most intimate concern is subject 
to official public inspection. 
f At this writing by most rcli 
five million people ‘housed in the 
world. Of these five million, less than 
can refer to as vicious and violent repeated offenders against 
the safety of their fellow citizens. The great, overwhelming 
Majority are merely persons who ran afoul of the law because 
of social, economic, oF emotional pressurc—to which must be 
added that many of the laws they ran afoul of are most un- 
justifiably on the books and most damagingly in effect. 
While some hardened and aggressive criminals, that small 
core of the evidently incorrigible, are thus removed from coex- 
istence amongst the rest of the citizenry, the many other occu- 
pants of our prison stables are reduced to slavedom for months, 
for years, for decades, or forever, and frequently for such paltry 
inability to manage their cravings for narcotic 
ng how to meet the economic requirements 


Sep: 


able statistics, there arc close to 
prison compounds of the 


20 percent are what we 


derclictions as 
smoke, or not knowir 
of daily lifc. 

The last three cent 
as the modern ones are the er 


of average citizens, young and ol 
akness in them OF, 


uries to which we cuphemistically refer 
a of the world-wide enslavement 
d, male and female, either be- 
cause of we more often, weakness in our 
system. 

In the days of Phar: 
the king's taxes. Our governn 


aoh, men were enslaved for failing to pav 
sent still lives by the Pharaonic 
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principle,—only the enslavement is called workhouse imprison- 
ment. The rulers of the wild Assyrians thousands of years ago 
used to enslave a man for stealing from the nobles’ gardens pa 
Storehouses. Our governments enslave people today for years ^ 
a time for theft or tort or larceny or fraud, regardless ea 
pressures crushing the unskilled or unprepared or unable. The 
Caesars of ancient Rome would send a man into the slave ein 
for sniffing at the secret leaves of Arabia; our states uec is 
addicted or place them in chain gangs. Whercin do Lis l 
from the barbarians, wherein is our despotism less virulent? a 
The lot of the slave on the Nile, on the Euphrates, on Ps 
Tiber was often better than that of the inmates in many of the 
jails of our day. o 

Our penologists and our sociologists have reiterated that "a 
prisons are not reforming the inmates, but rather jer a 
them, and that the Prison and our various forms of slave Pn 
finement have not brought about reduction in crime or preven 
tion of recidivism. 
ord "punishment" is ues 
at concept of punishment evolved into it 
actual present-day meaning, namely, vengeance and terror. 

If we expect with threat or terror to prevent crimes ict 
being committed, our expectations have proven unwarranted. 
Excepting the incorrigibly vicious and violent, who don't belong 


are worse than their alleged off, 


If we want to rehabilitate and reform and better our in- 
mates, We must release them fr 


i om the slave stables. We have to 
stop shaving their heads and dressi 


enses, 


v EAE to those few, and some of the failings inherent 
aa a pode in their minds, in their emotional lives, 
Waea ves their tissucs, and the chemistry of their bodies. 

a an cure them is not enslavement, not degradation and 
hourly humiliation, but a helping hand from people learned in 
respective professions. 2 

Again we must asl: 

Will the film actor lose his craving for the opiate by being 
thrown into a pen? Will the unbalanced girl drop her loose liv- 
Ing by spending a year in a cell with old tarts? Will a store- 
keeper who borrowed money on an exaggerated statement be- 
Come a better businessman by spending five years with hold-up 
men and muggers? i i 

And all these thousand offenses against property—property 
of the state, property of the city, property of the big stores— 


are those who fail to respect the great god Mammon to be pun- 


ished by enslavement for needing money and not always being 
of the law? And if they failed 


able to manage within the letter 

in respect to money, let them pay back money, as much as they 

can. Enslaving them will not bring back the money and will not 

make them money-wise. 
The debtors’ "prison 

thrown into debtors’ prison tod 


fenses than ever before, when that dread 
called what it actually is: the poor man’s punishment for being 


is back again, and more people are 
ay for nothing but money of- 
ed confinement was 


Poor. 
Many men have advocated improvement of our jails, from 


Cesare Beccaria to John Howard, from Pope Clement XI to 
Alexander Maconochie, from Benjamin Rush to Cesare Lom- 
broso, but the improvement of slave quarters is not equivalent 
to the abolition of slavery. 

And what happened to the slaves in ancient days when they 
were released? Many became destitute, many took the road of 
crime and many more sold themselves back into slavery. 

Close is the fate of those slaves to that of the released pris- 
oner today. Where shall he go? Where shall he turn? He may 
work for five years and walk out with fifty dollars, in many 
countries not even with that, although he could have earned 
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during those five years $25,000. Why should the inmate Th 
robbed of his true earnings, and why should he not be gum 
the Opportunity to work at his skills: Why should a Gorpon 
or a metalworker be paid $1 a weck if he can carn $1007. » 

If that interferes with the outside industries, so do all dus 
trics interfere with each other. A man who can earn $100 m 
the prison should be able to carn the same $100 within the walls 
of his confinement, 

And wouldn't it be Wiser to make the man who failed es af 
his job and pav for his failing with earned money instead o 


worthless time? Let the 
Even today the SO-C? 
Western. world is 


guilty do work, not time. : éd 
illed work available in the prisons of ro 
little more than pretence. They still knit 
blanket squares all over again, 

Our penal slave system, 
the inmate of his time, 
robs his victims, if 

A society th 
expect to have 


abroad worse even than here, nU 
his carnings, and his rehabilitation anc 
any, of the restitution due to them. 
at condemns an offender to enslavement mos 
the freed slave find proper employment. To ie- 
gin with, many of the offenders had problems in that iu 
area of carning power. Through their confinement. their pro 
lems have increased, not dwindled. It is casy to release a Ye 
With a thin envelope of bills and with the sage and stern advice 
to go straight, YI ae 
If we enslave people because of their monetary OR RU 
We owe it to them to assure their employment before we sene 
them out into a hostile community. AMT 
We release prisoners on parole, which means on their w RH 
of honor to behave, and this after we have thoroughly dishon- 
ored them by enslavement. What parole actually constitutes AE 
day is a release of the prisoner into a world of hate, prejudice 
and suspicion, with the parole officer having no other obligation 
toward the parolee than to spy on him for possible infraction 
of further degrading regulations. The €x-priso 
with had difficulty in keeping himself aflo 
into the raging ocean of life with 
only to see if he will sink again. 


ner, who to begin 
at, is thrown back 
the parole officer watching 
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The principle of ; : [ 
principle of probation, like that of parole, is highly 


kara z iy a by direct work and work guaran- 
Seer ie A : we M Birhorieius. The indisputable slave exist- 
ides A P ee makes them, in the eyes of the average 
WE Tha isine contact, reprehensible Or, at best, most un- 
. e slave existence of the prisoner deprives him of 
in his own eyes but more so 


dignity - LE 
Enity and self-respect, not only 
ssociates, even friends 


us of possible employers, business 1 
amily, and until this system of enslavement ceases to exist, 
anteed proper employment 
and respect. While some 
ation and parole system 
are highly inadequate 


= sen prisoner must be guar 
a nee 2 deprived him of dignity 
SES TRA work aspects of the prob 
ihe. Paige and commendable, they 
me the great problem of integrating the yearly army of 
ex-convicts into the social, business and work life of the com- 
Munity at large. 

In summary, we must repeat: 
A If men are to be confined at all, they ought to work at full 
time, and if they work at full time, they should be paid the 
full Wage, and that wi ge should be paid to them as they leave. 
The very society that took it upon itself to destroy the convict’s 
business life, work life and family life, that very society owes 


he released prisoner full employment for at least as many years 
s entitled to a job 


as i T : : i is i 
it deprived him of it. The man in prison 1s 
] the prisoner's work should be mar- 
directly or indirectly under super- 


like any other citizen, anc 
keted like any other work, 
Vision of the authorities. 

the martyred Thomas More, 


Almost five hundred years ago, 
one of the few truly great in history to give dispirited man- 


kind trust in human courage and human kindness, wrote: 
^ E] 
le theft is not so great an offense that it ought 
d with death. Neither is there any punish- 
an keep men from stealing who 
get their living... . For 
re appointed for thieves, 
should have been made 


For simp 
to be punishe 
ment so horrible that it ¢ 
have no other craft whereby to 
great and horrible punishments a 
whereas, much rather, provision 
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for some means by which they 
that no man should be driven 
first to steal, and then to dic. 


might get their living; so 


to this extreme necessity, 


at , k a sean are ndi 
The majority of the adult inmates of our prisons are 


viduals who somehow stumbled on the road of economic life. 
Whatever is needed to deter others from imitating their ieu 
steps or to lead the offenders back upon the right ws pen 
measures can surely be carried our without the cruelty x s 
cution, which the Communists practice, and without the pus 
of enslavement, such as we practice. As has been said by a owe 
philosopher of law: “It isn't the Severity of sentence that à 


: Saag ene f its 
as a deterrent, but rather the swiftness and inevitability o 
application.” 


Therefore, 


, x * S aw tO 
in this Spirit, there is no need for the la 
experiment in 


devious cruelties of humiliation and détention r6 
order to accomplish its Purpose. The law may safely beco: : 
civil in civil matters and remain determined in brutal matte 
involving Physical violence and demagogic malevolence. ide 
persist in living by the knife, the rod an for 
itement, let them be isolated with their lust ie 
ate. But others, the civil offenders, let them not be E 3 
gated to the debtorg jail, but let them adjust their failings an 
falsifications in a civilized manner. : le 
A million people commit these falsifications, a million wn 
ailings, but somehow these millions are wise to oe 
Pitfalls and invisible traps of legalism and manage to escape t 
misstep Which can be detected. ; sess 
There are a thousand ways to falsify truths in daily busine 


life and in daily work life by cunning exaggeration and still es- 
cape the charge of fraud. 


I do not 
ing the people or to those man 
do invoke the i 
human is alien to me." 

No human failing is alien to human 
make an example of the frailty of on 
misdemeanor, since frailty is common 


ity at large. Let us not 
e individual through his 
to all men, 
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Tiii A Ac A be paid. Those who by scheme or 
tie o fe ow citizens of their belongings have 
indifference ee rat I plead for is neither negligence nor 
There e, rather humane grace. l À 
There ^s = des in Leavenworth or Sing Sing. 
abiline te d cadi no good purpose at all, because the 
Fac fios "— economic success will forever elude some 
ui Ae That doesn’t make them tigers or mon- 
BP social S ciae they merely lack the proper emotional, mental 
nies ance to overcome the obstacles of our rigid en- 
da pd KP Ra exclaimed, watching the criminal being led 
ion s, “There, but for the grace of God, go I.” 
rade watching the jailbird being led away 
pee Soe There, but for the grace of God, go I.” Let us 
n those guilty of civil offenscs the brand of crimi- 


nalit F N ; ; 3 
y, the yoke of degradation, the stain of prison life, and 
justment in the 


us off the needed, the required adj 1 1 
Bde | privacy of their lives. Let them continue amid their 
Bingen et us not drive them to perversions by isolation with 
HA. s of their own sex for insufferable years. Let us not 
estroy their families and themselves by deportation to slave 
Mines or slave jails. Let us not undermine their business and 


Wi z & . * 
ork talents. Let us not make them subjects of despair and dis- 


dain. Let us be human. 

Let us charge them and fine them to make restitution of 
Property. Let them pay off their fines or work them off; if 
Necessary, let us create adjustment workshops where they can 
Spend the day working off their debts to society, but let them 
Otherwise live freely with friends and family. Let us remove 
this stigma of prison enslavement. Why enslave a man because 
of property? And state property is no different from other 
property, because the state is no better than its people. No prop- 
erty is worth the price of human life, no property is worth the 


price of human enslavement. 


mark 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF PREJUDICE 


NATHAN W. ACKERMAN, M.D. 
Director of Professional Program 
The Family Institute 


Editorial Note 


The deep 


roots of prejudice have withstood Se ne 
tacks through the centuries. The dynamics of prejudicial be- 
havior baffle the mind c 
of the atom. 
of three or fc 
between pre 


apable of comprehending the ba nana 
Yet prejudice is universal and is learned at the ta” 
ur by almost every child. There is a close a 
judice, thought. control, psychological torture, pa 
character assassination. In the following article the author ca E 
attention to the trends in the organization of our society which 
favor Prejudicial behavior and issues a warning. TU. 
Dr. Nathan W. Ackerman is Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University ` 
and Director of Prof, ional Program of The Family Institute 
in New York City. " 
Born in Russia, Dr. Ackerman was educated at Columbia 
University in New York City. He received his B.A. in 1929 
and his M.D. in 1933, He has been on the faculty of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons since 1945 and has been Visiting 
Professor at the Albert Einstein Medical School since 1962. : 
Dr. Ackerman has pioneered in the development of family 
diagnosis and therapy, and has written widely on the subject. 
His latest book, Treating tbe Troubled Family, has just been 
published by Basic Books. He is Chairman of the Fditorial 
Board of Family Process and is a member of the editorial board 
of other professional journals. He has been regul 


ar and guest 
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lectur 

rer at . CHIP Ie os T 

Niece ee universities and was the recipient of the Adolph 

cedit ina in 1959, and of the Award of the Eastern Group 
. lerapy Association in 1966. 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF PREJUDICE 


“See that onan over there? 

Yes. 

Well, I hate bimi. 

But you dowt know him. 

But that’s why 1 bate him.” ' 
e of prejudice; it is 
he stranger in our 
accident of not 
acious refusal to 


tlie yee ig small verse, lies the essenc 
wide iei the unknown, the suspicion of t 
k judice is surely not caused by the 
rather, it is the ten 
it breeds prejudice. 
prejudice may be overt or 
it may crop out like a weed 
In the turbulence of the 
problems and new 


Le eie 
i o trust the other tha 
ir Um of social behavior, 
iñ a l be. Be crude or subtle; 
cae giises and in many plac s. 
Pala ad world, it gives rise to new 
gers to the continuity of human relations. 
age manifestations are as old as human history. At no time has 
à social community been completely immune to or free of 
It Its ubiquitous quality, its common and habitual features, how- 
ever, in no way diminish its harmful consequences for society. 
At times, prejudice is a mild affliction; at other times, malignant. 
On occasion, it erupts with savage violence. It is highly con- 
tagious; as a communicable *"discase," it occurs in both endemic 


and epidemic forms. 

In this paper I propose to do the following: (1) Delineate 
the psychological mechanisms of prejudice; (2) Offer the hy- 
c x amic features between preju- 


potheses that there are common dyn 
al torture, thought control, and character as- 


dice—psychologic: 
Sassination; (3) Draw an analogy between these behavioral 
Jave pattern of human relations; (4) 


tendencies and a master 
“The Roots of Prejudice,” 


» October. 1954. 


1. Allport, Gordon, a quotation from Life 
on “The Ways of Hate, 
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r i T gh a UE een " en- 
Consider the implications of prejudicial behavior for group m 
tal health. 


The Psychological Mechanisms of Prejudice 2 


The functiona 


$ a 
l purposes of prejudice are: (1) To restore 
dam 


aged sense of self; (2) To achieve secondary social, eje 
tional and economic gain in order to fortify a threatened sis 
Position; (3) To flee from inner pain into a preoccupation W 
the external world. ial 
Prejudice is not inborn; it is learned, as is any other 2 Nee 
attitude. It does not appear in a child before the age of th 
or four years. It is the product of conflict and fear. i "n 
At the individual level, prejudice is a function E is 
basically weak, confused, fragmented sense of personal T is 
tity; it reflects disorder in the relations of self and others. Sn 
exploited to fortify a precarious sense of self; it is ester m 
with unconscious fear, self-hate and self-rejection. It invo de 
a denial of negative personal qualities and a compensatory 5€ 
aggrandizement through attachments to symbols of power. 
The prejudiced individual makes a special use of the eT 
to implement defenses against anxiety. His identification ex 
Other persons often reveals a spurious quality; it is ungenuin h 
distorted and rigid. His effort to compensate a weak self pes 
aggrandizing his position in the group is foredoomed ee 
his perception of other persons is defective, because he has s 
low tolerance for conflict, is rigid in his social attitudes and ha 


; e to 
ew experience. Thus, the urge 
esteem miscarries. 


2. This section leans on an 
and Marie Jahoda, Anti-Semi 
Harper & Bros., 1950). 


earlier stud 


a y of prejudice, Ackerman, N. W- 
tisn and 


Emotional Disorder (New York: 
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dou or weak, superior or inferior, important or un- 
of Mey ae amne fecling of belongingness and a sense 
n HL UE attituc ii toward others is suspicious and am- 
lacking tion relations with people tend to be temporary and 
bee cid Lr me numacy: They move between overdepend- 
Hao ln rp eiie attitudes. They set up a false front of 
seated 8, suns seat RUE They are insecure, lonely, inwardly 
a Gutes iiio. experience constant fear of inner injury from 
mero bs perceived as harsh and menacing. They defend 
Show ue sewed their fear through denial, projection, substi- 
Pts T1 Spes for anxiety and the striving for magic 
ditus ethes exploit these defenses for the purpose of intimi- 
g others; the urge toward scapegoating 1s intense. 

tes To such persons, difference is a constant threat. They in- 

pret the different person, the stranger as a potential enemy. 


T à wu : > 
he difference of the other stirs in the self a painful reminder 


a deficiency. They demand, therefore, that everyone else con- 
form. To comfort the self, they assault the wholeness of other 
Persons. They externalize their conflicts and attack the sur- 
rounding world. There is, however, a strong tendency for these 
compensatory devices to backfire; they aggravate the very 


affliction they are intended to relieve. 


In the case of anti-Semitic prejudice, 


amination of the relevant attitudes and intergr' 


mands consideration in four dimensions: 


a comprehensive ex- 
oup relations de- 


flle caso EN 


Other Gentiles Other Jews 


of the interaction of Jew and Gentile remains 
incomplete unless it is viewed against the backdrop of the 
interaction of Jew with Jew and Gentile with Gentile. The 
development of an irrational hatred of the Jew rests on the 
matrix of a disturbance of the Gentile with his own kind. Where 
the Gentile requires to make a victim of the Jew, his relations 
with fellow Gentiles are always implicated. Where the Gentile 
has distorted relations with his own kind, he is apt to identify 


The definition 
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P y 2 ; : -ard him. 
with the Jew, envy him and be irrationally hostile towa 


Similar considerations pertain to the emotional go pus 
of the Jewish person toward Gentiles. Some Jews are the pet 
cent victims of fanatical attacks, Others play a part in dió e 
the attack. When a Jew emotionally requires to be gren 7 
by a Gentile, he must in turn have a background of disturbe 


relations with his own kind. Where a Jew has distorted rela 
tions with his fellow 
with the Gentile and 
Victim. 


Jews, he is apt to identify uneonsciously 
» at the same time, to offer riga ffer. 
In irrational prejudice, members of both groups su ERN 
In the case of anti-Semitism, the Jew suffers in a special heo 
but so does the Gentile. The victim and the assailant nae te 
close, complementary relationship, The interaction and merg d 
of selected clements of the identity of each member of 4 is 
provides a matrix for the mechanisms of shared emotional " wn 
a kind of folie à deux. The attacker fulfills his sick self throug 
the victim, the victim through his attacker. ides 
For the relations of whites and Negroes, the culture Ruger i 
an institutionalized pattern. The stereotype, in essence, E» ds 
follows: white and Negro are unequal in worth; the emu 
Superior, the Negro is inferior; the white is the master, ase 
Negro the slave; the white is the exploiter, the Negro the 3 
ploited. They are interrelated in an axis of Mic cu pia RA 
sion. They are bound in a pattern of interdependence and a» 
tual need. The dependent, subordinate position of the uos 
complements the superior status and prestige of the white. 


s s $ “Hon: oF thé 
Negro, in turn, claims the patronage, care and protection 
white, 


Members of each group develop particular ways of qe 
With anxiety about the different person, the stranger. As a whi 
person matures and stabilizes his personal identity, hc a 
rates into it the fact of a socially inferior Negro group. Fe 
uses this fact in defining his image of self as being above the 
Negro; by excluding the Negro, he enhances his sense of sc- 
curity and his belongingness with his own group. However falsc 
may be this fecling of sclf-pride and superiority, it nevertheless 
contributes to the shaping of his identity as a white person. AS 
a Negro matures and stabilizes his Personal identity, he incorpo- 
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cee io of a socially superior white group. He too 

un acr defining his image of sclf. 
M deser, di white person. may 
iri bo Volete like the Negro. He may at the same time enyy 
fan? a g inngined qualities of superior physique, care- 
` e, the zestful enjoyment of music and dancing, 


fear to be socially 


Sexual abandonment, ete. 

of ur EE a cunstotish identify with i 

T ote ii Sy mbolize status and power. He may desire 
as e or dream of appearing as white. 

o whatever extent. the member of 

attached to other groups, 

relation to his 


those qualities 


ao at a de per level, t wi 
De an ko PX sra with qualities | 
Senn ood m and guilt arc aroused in 
Sil ps kenn patterns of cross-identification arouse anxiety- 
S i and fear of loss of support from the own group. 
T M NE the individual strives to enhance his sense of 
qualiti y incorporating into his self-image the favored 
* group, while denying the disad- 


Tu s me the contrasting 
agcous qualities. 
e shift T attitude OE white toward Negro and Negro toward 

s determined by the way in which an individual experi- 
enees the own self, the different self and the way in which 
Parents, family and wider society structure the identity of cach 


group. 

à Accordingly, the emotional anc 
difference may be pere ived as a threat or as a complementation 
of the own self. Depending on whether the difference is experi- 
enced as a danger or an opportunity, the two groups may find 
à basis of greater affinity and identity, or discern a sharper 


conflict and threat of hostility. 

When the traditional role relations of Negro and white are 
disturbed, there is an inevitable struggle to restore a state of 
balance and stability. Negroes and whites accommodate to a 
gradual change of ‘relations with a minimum of anxiety and 
defensiveness. Sudden change exerts profound effects on the 
individual’s emotional integration into his various roles in the 
conimunicy; with: his own group and in relation to the different 


group. This may precipitate both a social and emotional crisis. 


1 symbolic representations of 
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Members of both groups may cope realistically with crisis aii 
adapt to the changed situation in a way that restores Ponte 
and promotes sclf-devclopment. Or, they may react with a 
cessive anxiety, failure of reality testing, destructive v 
and other signs of disorganization. In the latter event, se 
esteem suffers a further injury. j 
What is feared is a reversal of traditional roles. In VR 
Negroes and whites simply change places. The Negro yet 
the master, the white the slave. The white dreads Negro pun 
The Negro is panicked by his fantasy image of ruthless icu 
ation. The white's fear of role reversal may lead to violence. 
He may conceal a damaged self with the facade of um ut 
aggressiveness, He may mobilize the militancy of white again 
Negro. Or, if he feds betrayed by his own group, he may 
overidentify with the Negro and become belligerent on his ur 
half. He may adopt the Negro as a “mascot,” a disguised way 
of expressing hostility to his own group. ite 
The Negro may develop a false sense of power over woi 
He may react with depression, and withdraw from the scene ° 
battle. He may simply “stay in his place.” dm 
, A mutually healthy readaptation, using fully the opportun 
ties for reality-testing, can ultimately lead to a more secu! 
basis for self-esteem in both groups. : 
Always the issue is: will members of each group cling t9 
the old pattern or choose the new? Inevitably comes the po 
Creasing awareness that each group needs the other, that bot 
are part of the larger community, that co-operative relations, 
mutual acceptance and respect, in the end, add to the common 
good. 
A full definition of the phenomenon of prejudice, therefore 
requires a consideration of both intrapsychic and interpersona 
forces. The proper unit of examination is the prejudicial pet 
son plus his social environment, anti-Semite plus Jew plus other 


Gentiles; or, in the case of anti-Negro prejudice, the white 
person plus Negro plus other whites. 


The root of a prejudicial attitude 
is the urge to destroy the humanness 
prejudiced individual's fear of the stra 


is its antihuman quality. It 
of the other person. The 
nger, like the child's fear 
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of i A T 
lords ccu Lupa. us pede: the pes lack of 
Bo eierees fu. fms dM mily. The child's ear and hate of the 
Wich his ed c ait erse proportion to his feeling of security 
Wife tests Pies The essential nature of the vulnerability 
defect dos he ees the erei integrity of the self-structure, a 
group and surr ase - wholeness of self that is related to family 
CAPE LP er RE 
ied si id earlier prejudice may emerge in a range of 
have in FLUR Ga eed although different, may nonetheless 
"is fara: PR conan componens elements of emotional weak- 
Shesbiistc wis iia alcoholism, narcotic addiction and psy- 
UP nosmet EO AD be correlated to component reactions 
prejudice pus oa than to specific personality types, $0 is 
Suet. dhs PES ar D teated to such component reactions. How- 
ee eal SINE responses of such persons are both anachron- 
damaged ST They are a distorted attempt to repair a 
p: Oe esie js sir ana to restore contact with other persons. 
hndérlving £ nu its purpose, and, in the end, it magnifies the 
diris c£ ecling: of exposure to attack and aggravates the 

y of establishing genuinely close human relations. 

or s form of prejudice varies, of course, from one 
range he the next. The factor of psychological specificity may 
[ewe rom high to low. This depends on the idiosyncratic 
the es of personal and social background and is shaped by 
processes of interaction between the personal sources of 


anxiety and the qualities of the group situation. 
Finally, it is to be remembered that prejudice occurs in both 
public and private forms. The public prejudices revolving about 
differences of skin color, religion and ethnic background are 
Obvious. The private forms are rather more elusive. They emerge 


Within the intimacies of family life 3 and appear superficially dis- 
] prejudices of the wider community. 


tinct from the conventiona Dor 
For example, there are private prejudices for one sex against 
for money and power against 


the other, for youth against elders, 

spiritual and cultural values, for duty and discipline against 

freedom, spontaneity and pleasure, for brain against brawn, for 
3. Ackerman, N. W. Prejudice, Mental Health and Family Life (New 


York: American Jewish Committee, 1961). 
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A E is kind may 
animals against people. Still other prejudices of this k 
atttach to qualities of tall an 


of food, clothing, and habits of cleanliness. 


áthin the 

Such personal forms of prejudice are patterned P 

private life of the family group. Public prejudice in P muciidl 

community and private prejudice within the family arc venit 
and interpenetrating forces. The influence moves in a c 


inny "arietis 
d short, fat and skinnv, to var! 


i i i - insi outward. 
fashion, both from outside inward and from icr ee mutil 
Personal and familial types of prejudice often invade the [ 
domain. 


: nergev« 
It is this private prejudice that provides the caters! niche 
the driving force for the acceptance of the eae eens 
expressed in the wider community against Jew, Catholic, ? ims 
Puerto Rican, etc. Families with intense, violent antagonis 
may breed the fanatic fringe 
violence against minority 
gendered in the intimacies « 
fire of the culturally 
What remains my 
do with the relations 
relations of subject anc 
Prejudice is an admi 


of bigot who incites organized 
groups. In this wav prejudice ihe 
f family living may feed fuel to 
given types of prejudice. i Pate 
Sterious in the nature of prejudice has hé 
between inner and outer experience, = 
l object, individual and group. In ae 

of things that belong to the in 
ion and projection of some qualiti j 

thers into self. It is thus a merging 
of parts of the individual and parts of the group. 


5 


Tbe Conmon Featur 


es in Prejudice, Thou 
Psychological Tortur 


ght Control, 
e and Character 


Assassination 


The dynamic Significance of this problem 


in broader Scope if we ask ourselves sey 
Is there not a close 


anisms of thought 
assassination? Can 


iw he vicwed 
: ions: 

eral other Hue 

dicial behavior, mec 


lvsi ster-slave relationship. 
The close analysis of the un motivations leading to 


Contr t H g 
df gee cla and torture and to destroy the character 
the Tn rei pr to which these other motives enter 
of the sees in 2 the intensity and irrational violence 
Gens roided : a b: receptivity and support for such ac- 
Bec ieee <a x SUC social ERVIFODIDEDE 

r words, it is possible to see these several forms of 

al spectrum, a mo- 


behavi 
lavior r 
reflecte si i 
flected on a single psychologic 
forms of 


tivation; s 
ae a, E Wie begins with the milder 
control, an Ar its more severe expressions, tO thought 
Minatine finally gical torture, character assassination and cul- 
Te as een: in annihilation of the victim. r 
explosive Tesis disordered society which sparks the 
tion, The ae arge of the terminal, irrational forms of destruc- 
range of dest alee dynamic feature which underlies this whole 
slave renis SRNE motivation is a regressive pattern of master- 
d symbiori wh hip, a twisted expression of the striving to restore 
Te ad »ond. 
ounce Kee eo pu s E 
power of t aC PONGE of one individual is 
Votis one he other is crushed. The security 
sary condi 1s enhanced at the expense of the ot 
subter ‘Gon is sacrifice. The sacrifice of one partner i 
there E: c bond is required to maintain the other. It is as if 
Missefurs ¢ enough strength, not enough food, not enough love; 
ee ea one must surrender to the other. For the implementa- 
pénsihle: iis forced sacrifice, the tactic of intimidation | is indis- 
à : ; the subordinate half of this unit, the slave, yields and 
Ppeases the master in order to survive. 
s We have here the paradox of one member of this pair pro- 
Sressively surrendering autonomy of self in order barely to stay 
alive. The slave sacrifices a part of himself, his personal integrity 
and his separateness in order to save what is left, simply the right 
of existence. So long as he lives, however, the aggrandizement 
and indulgence of the master remain parasitically dependent on 


the self-sacrificial attitude of the slave. 
While the slave survives, he is à perpetual threat to the 
master. The master derives his whole existence from the willing- 


ness of the slave to play the reciprocal role. This is a shared 


ster and slave interact 
aggrandized as the 
and the strength 
her. The neces- 
ner in this 
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omnipotence. The master commands, the slave obeys, in n 
Slave also Commands, and the master obeys. Should the we 
become willing to risk his right of survival and turn d 
on his master, the master's omnipotent power is forthy 
destroyed, » likened 

The vulnerability of the position of the master can be Nes 
to the emotional vulnerability of the person who is anti- Lm 
or anti-Jew, Both make defensive use of intimidation. sacs ee 
dependent for their precarious position on the willing yin i. of 
and submissiveness of the victim, The aggrandized positio Pan 
the master is Promptly placed in jeopardy if the victim pro 
unwilling to play the required complementary role. 


The Implication of Prejudice for the Mental Health 
of the Group 


In our time human relations are ina high state of hed 
This is influenced by the changed relations of individual, site 
and community, which are à response to the advance e 
nology, the alienation of man from the satisfaction of bcn the 
altered role of religion in the community. In this setting ed. 
Security of the individual's position in the group is aee 

he task of establishing identification with the group 1s I 
dered more difficult and more 

Under such 


T" " i read. 
to prejudice are likely to be rather common and widesp 


erations are relevant both to the conflict 
and the conflict of Negro and white, 
In our Society we see these 


Paired reciprocal roles: the con- 
troller and the controlled, the 


master and the slave, he who 
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makes the sacrific : E 
ida € sacrifice and he who imposes 1t. In the society where 

S social : unl K s : 
ee cial and political conflict and mass discontent, social 
merge which reward and fortity the persons enacting 


these r 
roles. As se d 2 
s. As I sce it, such trends contaminate the human 


relations p; Ru ed 2 f : 
S pattern. They are an invasive threat to the emotional 


pa of the community. 
dua to understand the psychological roots of preju- 
Vidal wa v enough to ferret out its expressions in the indi- 
one hand and its manifestations in the group on 
Wiss a6 ool n of prejudice, the dynamic inter- 
"bs M^ Pe idual and group are of the essence. Prejudice 
health, Pec : unctional consequences of a failure of mental 
on prejt X e tending toward mental illness are prone to lean 
Bid ice. To stave off their own breakdown, they exploit 
aiher e as the weapon with which they try to break down 

persons. 

e S of the individual : 
" Soha a striving toward the group in 
the indt es cover for weakness, distortion 
this divi ual personality; and, through par 
group, to achieve compensatory self-aggr 
Power. With respect to inner sources of anxiety, 
Seeks to hide with a protective blanket his insecurity, 
damaged and confused sense of self, his loneliness, his fright and 
exaggerated sense of exposure to hurtful attack. 

With respect to others, the striving is to exploit the group in 
Order to substitute aggression for fear, to intimidate instead of 
cringing, The effort is clearly to build the self up by tearing 
another down. Surely these mechanisms are at the very core of 
the master-slave pattern of human relations. 

This is the kind of maladaptive behavior that is mainly ori- 
ented to dependency and power. It reflects an arrest of personal 
development and regression to the omnipotent, coercive tactics 
of the rejected, nfant. This is “immaturity” in a truly 


helpless 1 

malignant form. In some respects, such psychological mechan- 
isms are reminiscent of those which are discerned in cases of 
perversion. The per 


vert is one who uses the instrument of sex 
not really to love the partner, 


the - 
other. In the productio 


and group, we see re- 
two ways: to obtain 


and vulnerability of 
asitic attachment to 
andizement and 
the individual 
guilt, 


but rather to enslave, degrade 
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— Aa ne 
and injure the partner. What makes the perversion " ick 
nature of the sex act, but rather the perversion of the rek 
ship from motives of love to those of eorcpectum. — 

Are there conceivably certain trends in the organiza e 
our society which foster this form of behavior? I believe 
There are elements in our 
mate of unrestr 
dey 


- a cli- 
group structure, influenced E uw 
ained competition, which arc prientet i it is 
pendency and power drives. In such a group pepe 
as if there is not enough of anything to go around, 4 these 
security, food or prestige. It is rather as if one Leer for 
things at the expense of another, since there is not " kind in- 
everybody. An emotional and social climate of this 


. S a 
Sens, f 
à de : an relations, 
evitably promotes an exploitive pattern of gue the loss 
A 1 : ^ «i cs 
master-slave pattern in which the gain of one signifi 


of the other. In sucl 


:ees of 
: “rson lives 9 
1a climate, in effect, one person 
the other. 


af 
There is no room in this setting for mutual koe 
standing and respect, no room for genuine qua, mH po- 
the provision of opportunity for all to grow to thei 
tentials in life, i ; Jose compan- 
Outbreaks of prejudice and social crises are close hiig 
ions. The annihilation of the Jews in Europe may be s ^ ahire 
compared to the possible devastation of a war between t ae must 
and dark-skinned peoples. In a time of social unrest W 
be watchful for the rise of 
who stand ever ready 
destruction. The i 
the public, subje 


3 " rs 
demagogic groups and Fanatic leaden 
to launch a new crusade of p nm 
aim of such groups is to scize power, cert 
ct the will of the people, and rcalign 


1 -atives 
t à 4 : io peratiy 
relations in a regressive, master-slave design. It is "e c gn 
therefore, that we understand the relations of prejudi 


social change. 


T 
The age of space and nuclear energy is upon us. It offe! 
limitless horizons for new adventure 

gains for the welfarc of man. At th 
fear and new temptation to ager 
new age, shall we move ahead for 
allow a social climate of insecurit 
Which demagogues may launch 
exploiting new instruments for 


; new knowledge and pmi 
€ same time, it excites p 
andizement and power. In js 
the common good or passive 
Y» fright and confusion, within 
a crusade for power, this time 
the imposition of old forms of 
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all things combined to find 


prej ice? Q e 
F judi c? One would n ed to b 
opher 


the answer histori ; 4 eec à 
an swer—historian, psychologist, social scientist, philos 
and politician. : 7 
One thing 43s om 
the ne thing is clear. The trend tow 
t pr 
P the aggrandizement © 
ever more tightly 


ard authoritarian values, 
f those in 


à ssure to conformity, 
OWer ; ce E 
on rand the subjugation of the others, move 
m E 1 
ave version of human rcla- 


iru: - : Gad regressive master-sl 
» à form of sick symbiosis. 

At the same time, it aggravates prejud 
ssination and intens 
ately to m 


ice, fosters thought 
ifies the disposition 


co : T 
ntrol and character 
alignant forms 


to break p 1 " 
reakdown, to mental illness, ultim 


SP us 
f group paranoia. 

Is it later than we think? Do we have the antidote? 
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EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BEN STRICKLAND, ED. D. 


Director of Counselor Education, Texas Christian University 


Editorial Note 


Existentialism has pervaded most disciplines and has ean 
decisive impact on contemporary psychological thought. 5 
it may provide a basis for the development of a true V pos 
human behavior is onc intriguing possibility suggested by 3 
Ben Strickland, an authority in the field of Existential Psy 
chology. d s 

Dr. Strickland is Associate Professor at Texas Christian Uni 
versity in Fort Worth, Texas, where his primary responsibility 
has been the direction of counselor education. He was born ! 
McKinney, Texas and received his doctorate in education da 
North Texas University in Denton, Texas, in 1964. His oun” 
interests and activities include educational and psychological Ie 
Search, psychological counseling, consultation to school an 
community agencies, and à considerable involvement in loca 
and national professional organizations. One of his most active 
interests is the application of philosophical concepts to the soli 


tion of behavioral problems, and he has devoted much of his 
time to philosophical research and writing. 


EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Background 

During the early part of the twentieth century there began 
to appear in this country some indications that the existing 
philosophical systems were to receive a challenge from Europe. 
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As e 
ee le E 198305 and possibly even earlier, existential over- 
ings of Me EE in literature and translations of the writ- 
becoming Seta thinkers as Søren Kierkegaard were 
Che 1 og available. . 

Eliseo ms va Wim side of existential themes by Western 
EM Bice rage pirat limited, possibly because of several 
Was in eon os the relative nature of many existential themes 
formit or se reciente d woe cine and Sa hea 
Bicone eer des aedes 1o rom Western 
Scholars. Thirdly, muc BS E e s ERU 

y, much of the existential thought reflected the 


feeli 

r i LL ae 

o ngs of writers living in Europe at an age when that country 
aS on the verge of collapse. Americans were not at that time 


ee with the collapse of a government and were not, 

is e sensitive to the impact of such a dramatic experience 

the Europeans. Many American scholars were therefore 

prone to ask, “Who needs it?" Because of these factors, and 

Possibly many others, it took more than a decade for the 

Philosophy of existentialism to have any apparent effect on the 
elds of education, psychology, and religion. 

Today there is ample evidence that existential thought has 
Pervaded psychological, psychiatric, and psychoanalytic theory 
In this country. The field of existential psychology, for example, 
has experienced rapid growth during the last few years as a 


Part of a “third-force psychology,” to distinguish it from the 
Psychological systems of behaviorism and psychoanalysis. The 


ever-increasing list of references and periodicals attests to the 
. o : : E H 
continually growing interest of American scholars in existential 


themes. : ; 

Contemporar sm is considered largely a creation 
of the genius of gaard. It was Kierkegaard who first 
used the phrase “philosophy of existence from which the term 
fesses alis apparently evolved. His personal revolt against 
traditional philosophies and their supposedly degrading effect 
upon the individual, laid the foundation for contemporary ex- 


y existentiali 
Søren Kierke 


istentialism. dodd” s " n 
The theme of the “individual,” was not original with Kierke- 
gaard, h owever, who considered Abraham of Biblical times to 
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be an example of a truc individual. Some existential scholars feel 
that. existential themes can be traced back as far as nein: 
Greece and the thoughts of Plato and others. It is precisely 
because of the divergent experiences and viewpoints. of iac 
various existential Writers that existentialism is not a svstematizee 
or organized school of thought. E. 

Existential themes have appeared throughout history fe cla. 
eras when there was Concern for the status of the ATEM 
Tillich (1914) has attributed the appearance of existential dips 
to threats made to individuality by cither autocratic ae 
ments, technological advances, or rationalistic thinking. d 
mann (1962) has also Suggested that existential themes hav 
appeared as revolts against traditional philosophy. E ORE 

One of these carly revolts which appeared to be of n 
significance was initiated by Kant who, according to Vos 
(1962), is the "father of modern philosophy." Kant's d ia ns 
cluded the insistence that existence cannot be conceives f 
reason alone, Furthermore, because of the subjective nature 9 
existence, it cannot even be explained by reason. f Ee 

Even before Kant’s protest, Pascal earned for himself A 
title of an existentialist because of his pessimistic and yet U f 
realistic view of man. Pascal viewed man as being in search us 
some direction in life, only to be continually confronted 3 
his own miserable existence. The somewhat negative y uite 
of Pascal might be compared to the pessimistic view held by 
Jean-Paul Sartre, the leading French existentialist. 

As might be expected, disagreement is not uncommon POE 
present existential writers and neither Was it uncommon among 
19th century writers. It was a disagreement, in fact, which at 
parently provided the stimulus for the development or evolutio! 
of modern existentialism. The disagreement existed between 
Kierkegaard and Hegel, the German Philosopher, resulting in an 
attack by Kierkegaard upon the classica] Philosophy of Hegel. 

Although Hegel was apparently interested in man’s process 
of becoming, his primary concern Was with under tanding the 
world of rationality which he Proceeded to accomplish by 
adhering to the universal reason external to man. He apparently 


felt that it was thought which Produced existence; this being 
the opposite of Kierkegaard’s belicf. 
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Kirkegaard's attack upon Hegel aroused some interest in his 


$ Pi ap ss s = . 
"n cra although the bulk of his forty-three literary works 


remained obscure until the early part of the twentieth century 
When they caught the attention of the German philosopher, 
Martin Heidegger and of the German School of Phenomenology 
represented by Karl Jaspers. Heidegger and Jaspers are consid- 
ered by many existentialist scholars to be the architects of 
twentieth century existentialism. 

In 1919 Jaspers published his Psychologie der Weltanschau- 
ungen, for which Kierkeeaard’s thought apparently formed the 
framework. It was Jaspers who apparently formulated the basis 
Ai Contemporary existential analysis. The translations of Kierke- 
Saard’s works by Jaspers and Heidegger were a mile-stone in 


"uk history of existential thought. 4 

The philosophy of Heidegger spread to France where it 
aroused the interest of Gabriel Marcel and Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Although the contributions of these Frenchmen were not dupli- 
Cations of Heidegger's philosophy, there was some similarity. 
Both Sartre and. Heidegger, for example, were concerned with 
ar aos. Sartre has probably 


the misery of society in apathy and cl r à 2 
enjoved more success than any other existential writer despite 
Some of his strong pessimistic overtones. One ronson for ares 
fess might be attributed to the breadth of his ign ge hich 
include philosophy, psychology, and varius types s i; m 
According to Barrett (1962), however, Sartre s Writing ae no 
represent the most significant contribution to existential phi- 
URN names of scveral other influential waiters sels de 

stentialism. The following 


a ; F zi 's to exi 
adde t of contributors ! 
(dedere few such writers and the country of their 
a > . 


Is a list of only 
Origin: 
rigin: 

Sóren Kierkegaard 


Denmark 
Fyodor Dostoevsky 


Russia 
Jean-Paul Sartre 


France Albert Camus, and 
Gabriel Marcel 
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Switzerland Karl Barth 


Germany Karl Jaspers 
Martin Heidegger 
Paul Tillich 


America Reinhold Niebuhr 


England Gerald Hopkins 


The writings of several American scholars are particularly ap- 
propriate to the field of existential psychology. These include 
Rollo May, Abraham Maslow, and Carl Rogers, to name only 
a few. 

The preceding chronology will provide little more than a 
brief historical orientation to the philosophy of existentialism. 
More extensive historical information can be found in the con- 
tribution of Barrett (1962), Kaufmann (1962), Wild (1959) and 
others. Because existentialism is a combination of many philoso- 
phies or points of view, the works of several writers, past and 
present, should be reviewed in order to obtain an adequate 
understanding of major existential themes. 


What is Existentialism? 


As might be expected, there are several areas of agreement 
and disagreement to be found in the definitions of existentialism 
as presented by various writers. The following are examples of 
some of the more popular definitions: 


l. Barrett and Aiken—*Existentialism is a philosophy 
that confronts the human situation in its totality, to 
ask what the basic conditions of human existence are 
and how man can establish his own meaning out of 
these conditions." (1962, p. 143) 


2. Allan—"Existentialism (is) an attempt at philosophiz- 
ing from the standpoint of the actor instead of, as has 


been customary, from that of the Spectator." (1953, 
P. 3) 
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p 


May—"Existentialism is the philosophical trend of 
thought which takes as its focus of interest the con- 
sideration of man's most immediate experience, his 
own existence." (1958, p. 170) 


4. van Kaam—"Existentialism is the collective name of 
widely divergent existential currents of thought which 
.. . Studies . . . the real concrete man, human life— 
not as an abstract quantity but here and at the mo- 
ment in its lively quality." (1960, p. 6) 


A cursory examination of these and other definitions would 
suggest that existentialism speaks either for a revolt against 
or a re-evaluation of tradition. Some writers describe existen- 
tialism as a reaction to a political system. Others consider it 
as a reaction to the negative aspects of technological develop- 
ment. Still others consider it a challenge to traditional philo- 
sophical systems. The extent to which one might feel that 
existentialism is either a revolt or a re-evaluation would prob- 
ably depend largely upon the repertoire of the reader. Further- 
more, an exposure to only a limited number of existential 
writers might cause one to feel that the primary emphasis of 
existentialism is political, economical, philosophical, religious, 
atheistic, or with emphases in several other possible directions. 
The one thing that would be difficult to conclude is that exis- 
tentialism is a set of highly organized and systematized tenets. 
It is precisely the lack of organization which seems to be the 
source of much criticism and rejection of existential concepts. 
The existentialists contend, on the other hand, that it is precisely 
the absence of prescriptions which makes existentialism meaningful 
to each individual, for it is indeed the task of each individual 


to find the true meaning of existence for himself. 
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Areas of Impact 


The impact of existential thought has been experienced in 
Many areas, not the least of which have been those of eee 
philosophy, education, psychology, and the arts, Because bl me 
Scope of these areas, it may well be said that eaea MS 
had and is now having an impact upon American life in gence 


m S * ; ` è " > seen dn 
The most obvious Impact of existential thought can be 

literature, art, 
common. 


and drama where existential themes are iras 
If one examines popular music, for example, kac 
tial implications are frequently present in song lyrics such 35 
"On a clear day ... and vou'll see who you are.” E :ed 

Although it may seem that the psychologist is far Sue 
from the arcas of literature, art, and drama, it must be seen 
bered that the truly effective psychologist has probably m 
exposed to several walks of life. Since the title of this pe en 
is Existential Psy chology, however, the impact of cat o podrd 
on psychology and related areas will be given specific co 
sideration, 


Existential thought has been a two-cdged sword n ks 
has both renounced and proclaimed. Any psychological uen 
Or construct which is at all depersonalizing has been per t 
and every area which encourages personalization has heen is 
Ported to some extent. The result of such examination p Wee 
à somewhat different approach to psychological NIC HN red 
Possibilities are just as important as probabilities. and "sil 
graphic research just as important as nomothetie research. m 
and ultimate concerns in life have become the principal criteri 
for investigation, "ene si 

It has been suggested that existentialism could possibly } » 
vide the philosophical bases now of limited development Wr es 
chology, Whether or not such is true remains to be prov i: 
although the increasing emphasis in philosophical aspects of ae 
chology is quite apparent. In fact, one might well Jabel s 
existential psychologist as a philosophical psychologist sin 
practically all such scholars are concerned with seme CR ee 
attitude or frame of reference. Such a Categorization is not in 
tended, of course, to offend the philosophical psychologists who 
are not existentially sympathetic. 
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Dt p pier the increased or renewed philosophical em- 
E eo EEEE es pce that at least two arcas of impact 
cenit The a y 7 sea ar indirectly from existential 
speelhal ia i Jes ae is a new dimension in theory, 
TEE 4 elation to counseling, psy chotherapy, and psy- 
luri RUP s. A number of theorists in these areas have emerged 
dt iue past decade. Probably the most prominent of these 
rists is Rollo May whose publication Existence was one of 

ics of the 1950's. The Logotherapy of 
dered the European. counterpart 
Although May's theoretical for- 
Yotherapy and psychoanalysis may 
cir kind, certainly these have been 
exponents of existential therapy 
Avery 


the psychology class 
Victor Frankl might be consi 
to Mays E istential Analvsi 
Mulations concerning psycl 
not have been the first of th 
the most Widely quoted. Other 
or analysis have been Medard Boss, Clark Moustakas, 
Weisman, Werner Woolff, and Adrian van Kaam, to name only 


a few. 

An examination of the tec most exis- 
tential therapists would reveal nothing revolutionary, although 
Current literature reveals some departures in techniques from 
the traditional. The most important aspect is the attitude of the 
therapist rather than techniques which he might employ. This 
attitude is an expression of a concern for understanding the 
person as an individual living in 
World of experience. Existential analysis departs from traditional 
Psychotherapy in that personal problems or syndromes which 
might tend to make man a scries of fragmentations are of sec- 
ondary importance in understanding the individual. The em- 
phasis is on the importance of "knowing" rather than just 
"knowing about" an individual. The *[-Thou" relationship de- 
scribed bv Buber seems to be an accurate representation of the 
relationship between the existential therapist and his client. 
Such a relationship involves an encounter between two or more 

perience. Specific applications of 


people, rather than just an ex f 
existential therapy °" analysis are explained in the works of 


May, van Kaam, Boss, Moustakas, Weisman, and Woolff. 

"A second major impact of existentialism on psychological 
t has been evidenced in the development of a family of 
ll of which are concerned with the development of 


hniques desc ribed by 


a particular environment or 


though 
theories à 
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man's potential. The family includes such titles as Ego Psychol- 
ogy, Humanistic Psychology, Phenomenology, and possibly 
several others. Because of the abundance of literature related 
to each of these theories it might be more appropriate to refer 
to these as schools. R 

The spokesmen for these schools have been such writers as 
Abraham Maslow, Erich Fromm, Gordon Allport, Carl Rogers, 
Paul Tillich, and several others. Among these writers the im- 
portance of personal growth or self-actualization has been 
paramount. Hall (1965) has suggested that the reason for the 
development of such schools has been man’s disgust with ni 
self, his environment, and philosophies or psychologies which 
tend to degrade his nature. This explanation seems appropriate 
when it is realized that this family of schools has allowed man 
to attain a uniqueness, worth, dignity, and importance hereto- 
fore possibly not achieved in the history of mankind. 

The impact of the writings of the various humanists or phe- 
nomenologists has probably been more extensive than in any 
other area of existential development. The works of Maslow, 
Fromm, Allport, Rogers, and Tillich, for example, have € 
increasingly popular during the last few years even to busines 
and professional people. This popularity is attested to by an TA 
creasing number of activities emphasizing such terms as p 
actualization, development of potential, becoming, and the 
meaning of life. The optimism of the humanistic writers has ap- 
parently been somewhat contagious. 


Major Tenets of Existentialism 


An attempt to find a consensus of belief among the various 
existential writers would meet with some degree of ipn nier 
No two major existential writers seem to share similar points © 
view as to which themes are most important or as to the degree 
of importance placed upon any particular theme. Thus it is easy 


to understand why the philosophy of existentialism is not highly 
organized and systematized. 


As the original works of the various writers are examined, 
however, some areas of tentative agreement can be found. For 
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the purposes of this discussion the major tenets will be con- 
sidered those themes to which some consideration is given by 
several existential writers. 

It should be remembered that the interpretations expressed 
herein are merely those of the writer and do not represent any 
ultimate existential truths. A person interested in understanding 
existentialism should read the works of several writers and syn- 
thesize from these works the concepts which are personally 
meaningful. To accept as unquestionable the works of any one 
existential writer would seem to refute at least one of the major 
tenets of existentialism; namely, truth, which must be under- 
stood by each individual through his own experience. 


I. Individuality 


animal. He possesses a superior potential to 
those of lower animals and by virtue of these can control and 
direct his life. Although many writers have voiced this point of 
view, the strongest advocate of individuality was probably Søren 
Kierkegaard, to whom individuality was a prime concern. He 
viewed individuality as a positive concept and described it as 
the extent to which one is realizing his potential. True individ- 
uality is, therefore, not beatnikish or bizarre. No matter how 
unusual a person may appear, external manifestation plays only 
a minor role in individuality. Physical features would not be a 
criterion for individuality because these are to some extent 
natural endowments; possessions which may not Mere 
sult from active pursuits. Individuality should be considere 
an accomplishment rather than an endowment or P 
deavor. It is a potential, a potential “to become oneselt. is 
potential is not necessarily the potential to become a great va 
tor or athlete for, according to Kierkegaard, “the greatest tung 
is not to be this or that but to be oneself, and this everyone can 
be.” (1944, p- 150). Furthermore, it is “in every man’s power 
to become what he is, an individual” (1962, p- 119). 
Individuality may also be considered as an emergence. One 
does not just acquire individuality just as an oak tree does not 


Man is a unique 
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acquire acorns. Individuality is an intrinsic potential whieh 
manifests itself as a result of a commitment to individuality. 
Paul Tillich has described this commitment as “self affirmation 
of the individual self as individual self.” (1932, p. 113) For this 
commitment courage is needed. Thus individuality is "the cour- 
age to be as oneself.” " 

Through positive growth experiences a person learns Het 
he has certain potentials and limitations which become nore 
specifically defined throughout life. It is his own potential ar 
limitation with which an individual must be concerned. Other- 
wise he can never “become himself.” This is not to discourage 
one from overcoming physical handicaps or setting high goals 
but rather to empha 


3 ‘ Sap yes 
Size that coping behavior can quite ol 
i : » [ "s own 
viously be obstructive to the development of one's ow 
potential 


x "Ee — 
Individuality is both product and process. It is a produ 
in that it reflects man's p 


ast experience. It is also a opum 
process in that man can never completely. understand. himse 
or completely realize his potential and thus is always coi- 
fronted with the possibility of discovery and renewal. Man 1$ 
always in process of “becoming.” : 
Contemporary critics of existentialism sce individuality as : 
somewhat negative Concept wherein man is antisocial rather 
than social. Quite the contrary seems true from the existential 
point of view, however, for individuality docs not develop in à 
vacuum. Man is a part of his environment; he cannot become 
human by himself, according to Jaspers (Kaufmann, 1962). Man 
Must exist successfully in his environment for it is only through 
interaction with his ‘environment that man is able to identil y 
his potentials and limitations. The true individual according 


to Rogers (1963) sceks empathy rather than rebellion with the 
values of his culture. 


II. Freedom 


The develo 
a freedom fror 
become," 


" * o . . ibili A 1 
pment of individuality is both a responsibility a 
n an existentialist point of view. The freedom "to 
"wes : rx st 
or the freedom to develop individuality, is the mo 
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important freedom of all. In addition to being a criterion for 
individuality, freedom is expressed by man's very existence, for 
life itself is a choice and to live is to exercise the feedom of 
choice, in choosing to live. What is left to the individual is the 
way in which he exercises freedom according to Price (1963). 
Freedom may be viewed as an active concept which, with- 
out action, is merely another potentiality. The action context of 
Sartre in that, “man is nothing other 


freedom is also implied by 
than what he makes himself.” (1947, page 18) Kierkegaard has 


further amplified the active aspect of freedom in his implication 
that a person has freedom only to the extent to which it is 
actively utilized, for man “can remain in his freedom only by 
constantly realizing it" (1944, p. 236) Freedom is therefore 
more than a mere recognition, it is a manifestation of the com- 
mitment to the task of becoming an individual. 

Freedom is a psychic development, not a political decree. It 
must be more than a hypothetical construct; it must be an ac- 
tive belief. Freedom, according to Sartre, is the first condition of 
action. (1956) Freedom is actively initiated the moment a per- 
son recognizes that he has the freedom and responsibility for 
any change which might take place within him. 

To some existential writers, freedom is more than a poten- 
tiality; it is an ultimatum. Man is not only free to choose, he 
must choose. To this extent, man is “condemned to freedom.” 


(Wilde, 1963, page 163) 
As might be anticipated, the emphasis a 


dom vary among the writings of existentia 
to most writers, however, seems to be the feeling that although 


possibly influenced by the environmental conditions or restric- 
tions, freedom does not originate within the environment; it 
originates within the individual. It is a matter of choice; to some 
extent a person can choose freedom or bondage. 
Since freedom requires responsibility, to be unfree might 
be a more desirable choice to some people. Tillich (1952) and 
Fromm (1947) have provided descriptions of man as he at- 
tempts to “escape from freedom,” in order to avoid risks and 
responsibilities. In this case, man evades his freedom being fear- 


ful of the consequences. 


nd direction of free- 
] scholars. Common 
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II. Responsibility 


A necessary condition of freedom is responsibility. ene 
(1956) has described responsibility as “the logical a a 
of the consequences of our freedom.” Without oe see aa 
the concept of existential freedom seems somewhat meaningless 

Responsibility is considered by most existential writers to 
be an essential ingredient of man's existence. Because ig is 
unique, he alone can be responsible for his existence and E 
the realization of his potential. Responsibility may also s 
viewed as an ingredient for growth since man is what he makes 
of himself. 

The concept of responsibility is an increasingly importan! 
one in contemporary society. Man is reaching for more ane 
more external freedom. Such a search seems paradoxical, how- 
ever, because from an existential point of view true freedom 15 
intrinsic rather than extrinsic. Furthermore, as man finds an 
external source of freedom he, in essence, has also found an 
external source of responsibility and thus may accept less re- 
sponsibility for his own actions. : 

Existential freedom seems quite removed from irresponsi- 
bility. In fact, existential freedom is in reality an “unfree” con- 
cept. For in order to be free, man must also be responsible. He 
must be able and willing to accept the consequences of his 
freedom. Responsibility may be seen as the enabler of freedom. 


IV. Cboice 


Individuality, freedom, and responsibility are acts of choice. 
Freedom, for example, is not determined genetically, politically, 
or socially but rather through active choices. The importance 
of choice cannot be overemphasized when it is realized that 
even life itself is a choice. An alternative to life always exists. 

Ideally, choice implies action as well as freedom. Pragmati- 
cally speaking, however, a decision can be cither active or pas- 
sive. A person may either choose or choose not to choose. In 
cither case, a choice has been made and man has no choice but 
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to choose. According to Sartre (1947), man is condemned to 
choice. 

Choice should be considered a continual process rather than 
terminal product. A person does not just choose to become an 
individual, for example, or to be free, and then let nature take 
its course. According to Kierkegaard (1941), genuine existence 
demands continual choice and renewal. 

One result of choice is self-direction. Choice cannot, there- 
fore, be considered cither unidirectional or irreversible. The ap- 
propriate condition for a particular choice may change with 
the acquisition of additional understandings thereby making the 
original choice inappropriate. 

; The basis for choice is not necessarily a collection of ob- 
jective data. Meaningful choices, according to Kierkegaard 
(1941), are “rooted in subjectivity.” This is not to suggest that 
a person ignore all available information but rather to suggest 
ion to establish such possibilities or 


that man use such informati 
alternatives which can then be evaluated and from which deci- 
asis is not to refute ob- 


sions can be made. The existential emph 
jective data but to remind each individual that even the divisions 
of a yardstick are the result of subjective consensus. 

Under normal conditions, man is always free to choose. 
Choice is always a possibility, even in very restricting environ- 
ments. According to Franki (1963) a person can be deprived 
of everything but the freedom to choose. Thus if the possi- 
bility of choice exists in a concentration camp, it would scem- 


ingly exist for all men. 

The existential choice should not be confused with super- 
ficial choices. The choice to become an individual, for example, 
is the true existential choice rather than the mere choice of a 


particular suit or dress. Respo ibility must accompany choice 


nsi 
also. Unless man is able to accept the consequences of his 
choice, his choices can seldom 


be of an active nature. He must, 
instead, choose not to choose. 
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V. Identity 


The stimulus for the existential movement was the increas- 
ing dehumanization of man in the contemporary society. ee 
of the most tragic results of dehumanization from an ees 
point of view is the accompanying loss of identity which is an 
essential criterion for authentic existence. 

Who, then, is man? Man is a being who possesses the po- 
tential of individuality, who can become an individual. The 
extent to which man does become an individual is determined 
by the extent to which he understands the meaning uet e 
portance of freedom, responsibility, choice, commitment, truth, 
anxiety, authenticity, and other similar concepts. - . 

Identity inevitably focuses on the self which is the locus 
of man’s existence. The self is a synthesis of possibility, limita- 
tion, awareness, acceptance, choice, freedom, objectivity, sub- 
jectivity, good, and bad. It is the synthesis of what man has 
been, what he is now, and what he can become. 

The self is never a finished product for the process of solt- 
development is never complete. The self must continue to i 
in process since man can never completely understand himsel 
and can never discontinue his search for meaning. 


VI. Subjectivity /Understandin g 


Man lives in a world of objective fact. Modern learning re- 
: Pa ams 
sources place a fantastic amount of knowledge within casy grasp 


of the average person. To the existentialist, however, there 15 
a great degree of difference betw 
subjective wisdom or understandi 


a law for self-development which suggests that unless less self- 
understanding is the result of increased objective knowledge, 
self-deterioration rather than self growth is the result (1941, 
page 47). From this point of view, understanding and knowl- 


edge can be two very different concepts, for when viewed 
as extremes the emphasis of knowledge c 


the emphasis of understanding is internal 


cen objective knowledge = 
ng. Kierkegaard has designe 
E 


an be external whereas 
. It is through inward- 
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ness, according to Kierkegaard, that man finds subjective 
understanding. 

What is reasonable is not necessarily what is best for the 
individual. The task of cach individual is not merely to as- 
similate knowledge about reality or about himself, but rather 
to search inwardly for the appropriate meaning of all available 
knowledge. Existence and knowledge may therefore be two 
very different things and, according to Kierkegaard, “to under- 
stand everything except for one’s ownself is very comical.” 
(1941, page 316) 

Subjectivity does not discount objective data for man does 
not exist in a vacuum. Unless man exists successfully within an 
environment he does not really exist, from an existential point 
of view. Environmental data therefore provides much of the 
subject matter for existence. According to Jaspers (Kaufmann, 
1962) man may attach symbols to objective data. These sym- 
bols constitute the subjective information essential to man's 
existence. It is through this subjective information rather than 
objective data that man develops understandings and is 
understood. , 

Existential realitv is a product of subjective exploration 
rather than objective consensus. What is reality to one man 1s 
not necessarily rcality to another. By the same token, what is 
rational to one man may not be rational to another. The im- 
portance of the irrational in every man's life receives emphasis 
from virtually all the existential writers. Nietzsche (Barrett, 
1958), Kierkegaard (1941), Camus (1955), for example, have 
suggested that. behavior be considered a protest against mere 
reason. It is through the emphasis on the irrational that man 
is able to develop subjective reasons for behavior. There comes 
a time in every man's life where he must act in the absence of 
logic or reason. At this time his behavior is directed more by 
feelings than by rational processes. Kierkegaard (1941) has de- 
scribed such behavior as “acts of faith” wherein a person charts 
his own path into the unknown. Such ventures are not un- 
common to the existentialists, however, because man can never 
completely understand himself and frequently must act in the 


absence of appropriate evidence or information. 
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VII. Anxiety 


An area of concern common to all existential wth 1S 
that of anxiety. As might be expected, however, tiere 3 d 
disagreement as to the source of anxiety, the Ue eec 
upon anxiety, and the directional impact of anxiety. Am d 
may be seen as metaphysical or psychological depending za 
the reference examined. Regardless of the emphases oO . 
various existential writers, anxiety is apparently seen by T 
to be some state of disequilibrium within the individual or be 
tween the individual and his environment. os 

Most existential writers see anxiety as being senis, 
Heidegger (Barrett, 1962) described anxiety as a spei i 
mood which is a natural result of man's existence in a worlc 
uncertainty and his continual encounter with the eee rie 
Sartre (1956) saw anxiety as a fundamental uncasiness resu = 
from man’s inability to realize his potentials and the necessity be 
making his existence more secure. Kierkegaard's (1941) wel 
of anxiety was similar to that of Sartre in that the disequilibrium 
represented a difference between what man is and what ni | 
could become; between the real and idcal sclf. Thc similar em 
phasis of Kierkegaard and Sartre is somewhat interesting 17 
view of their theistic and actl 


heistic views respectively. 
In addition to the meta 


physical explanations of anxiety pre 
sented by Heidegger, Kierkegaard, and Sartre, other ean 
have described anxiety from a psychological orientation. May, p 
example, has described anxiety as the "state of the human Lye 
the struggle against that which would destroy his being." (1 26 : 
P- 83) He has described anxiety from an analytic point of view 
and has provided exam | 


‘ 2854 etv in à 
ples of persons experiencing anxicty ! 
psychotherapeutic 


relationship wherein a person. considers his 
present existence and his potentialitics, lat 
From the foregoing it seems quite evident that the popula 
use of the term anxiety, which has somewhat negative emphases, 
is somewhat different from anxicty as expressed by the iexisten- 
tialists which has at least some positive aspects. Dd 
may in fact produce a healthy form of anxiety which cou 


in reality be a source of motivation for change. Anxiety may, 
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for example, cause a decrease in the separation of the real and 
ideal self, or it might provide the motivation for increased real- 
ization of potential. 

Existential anxiety is paradoxical, for although anxiety may 

provide the motivation for change, change itself may produce 
disequilibrium. Change is usually accompanied by some degree 
of uncertainty and with uncertainty there is usually disequilib- 
rium. Uncertainty is frequently accompanied by ambiguity 
which may also be a source of disequilibrium. 
. The positive anxiety about which the existentialists speak 
is seemingly growth oriented rather than being overwhelming 
or incapacitating. Furthermore, because man can never com- 
pletely realize his potentials, existential anxiety would seem to 
be to some extent à perpetual ingredient of man's existence. 
Man must continually exercise his frecdom through choice and 
certainly choice must be accompanied by uncertainty. From 
this point of view, anxiety would scem to be a prerequisite to 
individuality and authentic existence. 

An interesting description of disequilibrium from a be- 
havioral science viewpoint has been presented by Bernard, 
Ottenberg, and Redl (Schwebel, 1965). These writers have ex- 
plained dehumanization as a result of man’s reaction to the un- 
certaintics of contemporary society, à position similar in many 


Ways to that of existential writers. 


VII. Experience, ‘Confrontation/Encounter 

From an existential point of view, many commonly used 
terms arc subject to rc-cvaluation and re-definition. "Experi- 
ence" is an example of such a term. Since it may refer to a wide 
variety of meaningless and meaningful incidents, it does not 
necessarily meet the existential criterion of authenticity. For 
this reason the terms “confrontation” and “encounter” are fre- 
quently substituted for the term “experience.” 

A person's life can easily become à series of meaningless 
events in a society which places, by necessity, much emphasis 
upon automation and ion. It is with this directionless 


producti 
existence that existentialism is concerned. Authentic existence 
contains significant, meaningful, 


enduring experiences which 
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are called "confrontations" to connote impact and involvement. 
These confrontations may occur in the form of dialogue eid 
tween people or in living thoughts and feclings. A person p 
experience a confrontation with nature, for example, iu : 
form of extra vehicular activity in space. By the same token, 
confrontation may occur in an accidental conversation between 
strangers. The time, place, and circumstance of confrontation is 
incidental; the impact of the event is the important aspect. " 

The difference between experience. and encounter is ae- 
scribed by May as being the difference between "knowing eer 
and "knowing" (1962). Knowing about a person, for ver^ 
is of much less importance than an authentic relationship w1 
him. Marcel has made a similar distinction between encounter 
and experience in that encounter describes what is in a pos 
and experience may describe only what is before a person n. 
rett and Akin, 1962, P- 370). Both of these distinctions emp e: 
Size an inward search for meaning or reflection. It is throug : 
reflection according to Husserl (Barrett and Akin, 1962) tha 
the intrinsic nature of an experience is understood or that an 
experience is transformed into an encounter. : 

Most existential writers describe encounter as the relation- 
ship of an experience between two individuals. Such an ex- 
perience must of necessity be of an involved rather than a 
casual nature. The “I-Thon” relationship described by Buber 
would seem to be an excellent example of an encounter. This 
experience involves an interpersonal merger wherein two in- 
dividuals become almost as one, resulting in a deep inner experi- 
ence in which both come to know rather than just know about 
each other. The encounter would, therefore, seem to be a neces- 
sary ingredient of existential psychotherapy. 


IX. Truth 


P " . , s. 
The existential truths are not necessarily universal truth 


The direction of man's existence is a function of the truths by 
Which he lives and these truths are validated intrinsically rather 
than extrinsically, What is truth for one man may not be 
truth for another. It is through truth, therefore, that freedom 
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evolves for until a person determines what is truth for himself 
he is bound by the truths of others. 

. Man finds truth as he determines what is personally mean- 
ingful and valuable. It is therefore the task of each individual to 
actively seek truth. Man cannot passively accept truth, ac- 
cording to Kierkegaard, for “truth exists for the particular in- 
dividual only as he himself produces it in action.” (1944a, page 
123). Therefore, to preach truths and expect another to absorb 
these is sheer folly. When a person actively finds and accepts 
his truths he frees himself to become an individual; he is no 
longer an imitation. 


The subjective nature of truth is emphasized by most existen- 


tial writers, Existential truths cannot be equated with scientific 
truths, according to Jaspers (Kaufmann, 1962), for “truth con- 
Sists precisely in that conception of life which is expressed by 
the individual,” and since each individual is unique, no objective 
truth can be adequate for all individuals. (Kaufmann, 1962, p. 
117) Furthermore, only the truths which edify are truths for 
each individual. (Kierkegaard, 1941) 

The existentialist’s emphasis on subjectivity is not intended 
to refute objective knowledge. Truth can be described as self- 
appropriated knowledge, emphasizing the importance of both 
subjectivity and objectivity in truth. The important thing to 
remember seems to be that truth cannot just be known; it must 
be experienced. It is not just a theory; it must be a belief. 

The subjective and inward nature of truth makes it accessi- 
ble to each person. Kierkegaard (1939) has suggested that the 
underlying principle of all truth is that each person is able to 
acquire it himself. This is not to suggest, however, that a person 
finds truth in isolation. Truth in fact must be attained through 
interaction with other people. 

Truth must also be considered an approximation since each 
person is always acquiring new knowledge and new understand- 
ings. Truth cannot be classified as a definite sustaining body of 
knowledge as long as a person is engaged in a process of becom- 
ing an individual. The truths of man’s existence will also be in 


process. 
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X. Commitment 


One of the most popular existentialist concepts now in Eon) 
spread use is that of “commitment.” The number of possi " 
definitions of commitment probably varies as much as the ec 
ber of people using this term. It is important in this sime 
to examine commitment as it is understood from an existentia 
point of view. T—" 

Not only is commitment an important tenet, it is, accorc ing 
to Beck (1963, page 114) "the crux of existential philosophy. 
Since existentialism is concerned with man's existence, then 
commitment may be scen as the “crux” of existence. There is 
no real existence, according to Sartre (1947) without gom? 
mitment. Furthermore, the lack of commitment is the real ee 
of despair. The Necessity of commitment to the individual re 
the futility which results from lack of commitment were vita 
concerns to Kierkegaard (1954) also. T 

Commitment is both the focal point and life force of exist 
ence. It is more than an attitude or feeling, for it demands Neg 
tion. It might, in fact, be viewed as the verb of philosophy, for 
if one really believes he must put his beliefs into action. 

The direction or impact of commitment is a function of the 
truths by which an individual lives. External validation of corr 
mitment would therefore be somewhat difficult to accomplish. 
Each person must decide what is truth for himself and then 
decide how he will express this truth. Because of the unique- 
ness of each individual's experience, two people would not be 
expected to possess identical commitments. The relative nature 
of commitment among the various existential writers has been 
reviewed by Heinemann (1958) who lists atheism, theism, er 
tics, philosophy and several others, as possible commitments © 
these writers, . 

It would seem impossible to place value upon the commit- 
ment of any one person. Likewise, it would be inappropriate to 
evaluate a commitment on the basis of any ultimate or universal 
truth. An interesting dialogue in relation to the nature and 
value of commitment has been conducted by Crawford (1966) 
and Winborn (1966) in which Winborn has suggested that the 
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important aspect of commitment is centered around the in- 
dividual and his search for meaningful existence, rather than 
to any one system of values to which any group might subscribe. 
: it seems that the "act" of commitment 
is much more important than the “direction” of commitment. 

Since commitment is a choice it need not be considered 
terminal, unidirectional, or irreversible. Since any commitment 


is based on understandings, it scems logical that additional under- 
ng could affect a commit- 


standings or changes in understandir 
ment. A commitment would therefore seem to be of a more 


tentative rather than terminal nature. 
Operationally speaking, commitment may be either general, 


specific, or both. A person may be committed to individuality 


or authenticity, for example, and at the same time be committed 
to several more specific elements such as being a good parent, 
a good Christian, or a good athlete. It may be, in fact, that a 
general commitment requires several sub-commitments for real- 
Ity-testing purposes. p" " 

Subcommitments may also be viewed as changes in direction 
within the general commitment. The commitment to authenti- 
city, for example, would not be affected by a specific commit- 
ment from being a good parent to being a good husband or 
wife, as children grow up and leave home. . 

Changes in general commitments are also possible. Asa per- 
son more clearly understands the essential elements of authenti- 
city, he could become more realistically committed to 


authenticity. 


From this point of view 


An Existential Growth Model 


ting the extent to which any con- 
discipline is the extent to which 


communicated. Generally speak- 


ing, the more objective à concept is, the more easily it can be 
communicated. Subjective concepts, on the other hand, fre- 
quently do not lend themselves to effective communication be- 
cause subjective meaning is dependent upon individual experi- 
ence rather than group consensus. Two people, for example, 


One criterion for predic 
cept will be accepted by any 
this concept can be effectively 
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would probably have somewhat different understandings of 
concepts such as "becoming" and "being" because of different 
attitudes, feelings, values, experiences, etc. lt is precisely this 
subjectivity which has limited the extent to which existential 
concepts have been communicable. Many of the existential con- 
cepts seem to be the epitome of subjectivity and thus a person 
who is annoyed by indefiniteness, ambiguity, and relativity of 
meanings could easily be offended as he attempts to wade 
through the subjective existential concepts. Thus, it is easy to 
understand the criticism to which existentialist scholars have 
been subjected when they have experienced difficulty in com- 
municating an existential concept to the satisfaction of another 
person. 

It seems probable that many existential concepts would defy 
widely accepted explanations and the person who must live 
with certainties would have some difficulty in understanding, 
much less accepting these concepts. This condition should chal- 
lenge rather than exonerate existential writers, however. The 
future of existential thought would scem predicated, in fact, 
upon the extent to which existential writers develop a greater 
commitment to effective communication. Such a commitment 
would not require any person to prescribe meanings for all but 
rather to elucidate his understanding so that others might be 
able to more effectively synthesize their own understandings. 

. The following pages represent an attempt to synthesize Cer- 
ain existential tenets into a growth model. The purpose of 
meh model development is twofold: (1) to show that some 
organization and objectivity is possible; and (2) to encourage 
existential writers to give less attention to theory development 
and more attention to the process of communication. Despite 
certain objective aspects, the model will be highly subjective 
because it is based on the understandings of the writer. The 
reader should therefore not accept the model as the only pos- 
sible explanation of existential growth, but rather should use 
whatever understandings are developed from an examination 
of the model and with these develop a model of his own with 
which he feels comfortable. The model is presented therefore, 
as a possibility rather than a certainty and should be stimulative 


t 
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ce than palliative. All of the existential concepts previously 
escribed are implicit, although only four are explicit. 


Choice 


Commitment 


\ 


Identity Confrontation 


obably one of the more significant 


The helix shape is pr 
rinciple of existen- 


aspects of the model since the underlying P 
tialism, if such exists, is that of continual process. Man is ever 
in process. He is continually changing, re-evaluating, growing, 
and becoming. The only product which could possibly be im- 
plied is that of additional understandings upon which additional 
changes might be predicated. Although man is a product of his 
experiences and his environment, he is always changing biolog- 
ically and philosophically during his lifetime. The decrease in 
the direction of man’s change is obviously heightened by an 
innumerable number of factors. 

A second significant aspect of the model is the implication 
that the growth process is centered around or centers upon 
commitment. It is this commitment which is the directive force 


in man’s life. 

The arrows connote the sequence of the model. These do 
not imply, however, that identity, choice, confrontation, and 
commitment must occur in a fixed, Jock-step manner. Such an 
assumption alone would make the model unacceptable. The im- 
plication is, rather, that all of these elements are necessary in 
a growth model, but that the sequence may vary. In some 


people the sequence would occur in a one, tWO, three, four 
pattern in which there is identity, then choice, then confronta- 


tion, then commitment. It seems more likely that all four of 
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these elements might occur more simultancously as a P 
“becomes.” Each element will be examined independently, no 
ever, for the purpose of clarity and understanding. ree 

Although the model may be entered at most any po Mix 
would seem more appropriate to begin with identity. By > na 
ity is meant an understanding of one’s potentials and i P 
tions; what one might possibly be able to do as well uw we 
one might probably not be able to do. All arcas of ppm 
are included in identity physiological, intellectual, social, es 
tional, and any other dimension which might be sanee he 
Identity is not fixed; it also is in process and ihe sca join 
more carefully and accurately understands his potentials ar 5 
limitations, Furthermorc, identity should not be seen as a ie 
clement. Just because man does not presently possess een 
potentials, for example, should not imply that he is inc pe im 
of developing thesc potentials. Realistic sclf-appraisal 1s 
primary importance in establishing identity. 

As man establishes his identity, 
thoroughly who he is and wh : 
is in the position of making re. 
ent and future goals. He can, 
present skills or develop new 
choose to do nothing 


as he understands more 
at he is capable of becoming, he 
alistic choices in relation to nek 
for example, decide to improv : 
skills. On the other hand, he may 


. s A zven 
about certain areas of his existence. um 
this, however, is a choice; for in essence, man has chosen not 


E : e 
choose. The important thing Of course is that man has th 
freedom to choose and that realistic choices are predicated upo? 
realistic understandings. 


One important 


otherwise the proc 8 is really nonexistent. AS 
man chooses, he m responsibility of the conse- 
MPpts to avoid the responsi- 
ited value. 


with others. Confrontation implies something deeper and more 
meaningful than experience; but, nonetheless, it is still a form of 
reality testing. Through this reality testing a person has an 
Occasion to continually re-evaluate the appropriateness of his 
direction to his ultimate commitments. 

On the basis of man’s experiences or confrontations, he ac- 
quires evidence with which to develop real and meaningful 
commitments. A basis for commitment would seemingly be 
identity, choice, and confrontation. A commitment is much 
broader and deeper, seemingly, than the choice to become edu- 
cated, marry, or select an occupation, although it seems pos- 
sible that these might be considered parts of one's total com- 
mitment. An example of a total commitment might be to 
become a genuine or authentic person, in which case it should 
pervade all areas of a person’s existence. 

Quite obviously, a total commitment would not develop 
Overnight and would not, itself, be a product. As a person 
gains greater understanding of himself and of the implications 
Of authenticity, for cxample, his commitment to authenticity 
might take on different emphases. Since man is ever in process, 
So must his commitment be. 

Growth is a gradual, directional process beginning at con- 
Ception and supposedly ending in death. In order for a growth 
model to be of value, it must be adaptable to some extent to all 
ages. 

The importance o 
comes increasingly clear w 


f effective parent-child relationships be- 
shen commitment is examined. It seems 
quite unlikely, for example, that an infant could develop a com- 
mitment to authenticity. On the other hand, the importance of 


a child's understanding something about himself, the decision 
consequences of certain decisions can 


making process and the à s 
d. These factors provide the basis for 


not be overly emphasize 


future commitment. ; 
The proposed model might be offensive to the more ortho- 


dox existentialists because of certain possibly naive assumptions 
underlying it. Hopefully, however, the model will be sufficiently 
abrasive to encourage others to develop more sophisticated 
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models which might prov 
human behavior and provi 
philosophical Systems. 


ing of 
ide a more adequate Mesrine Pe 
$ $ ʻi e 
de existential psychology with n 


Research 


One criterion for the longevity of any theoretical forma 
tion is the extent to which it is researchable and in turn TON 
lates research. If quantity is a criterion, then a cursory ici 
of existential literature would provide some basis for Ti 
the position that existential tenets are indeed researchable 3 of 
Stimulate research, During the last few years the quantity = 
existential literature both in reference and periodical form a 
greatly increased. The development which seems ead 
esting than quantity, however, is the revelation that jd des 
questions can be empirically explored. This is evidenced du: 
fact that several research studies involving existential exp ee 
tion have been conducted utilizing experimental research 
signs and statistical analysis. due 

The studies attempt to describe and understand the uà 
thentic person as he exists. No attempt is made to force po 
into a Stereotyped existence or to desecrate or destroy ee 
emphasis upon individual freedom. The contention of. is 
Tesearchers seems to be that if existence has essence, then 1t 


. oth 
Worthy of more adequate understanding on the part of b 
Participant and Observer. 


major emphases of Frankl's Logotherapy. These are only two 
of several research studies utilizing statistical analysis. 

7 In addition to research involving comparisons, several clini- 
cians have designed both individual and group techniques for 
existential explorations. Examples of individual and group tech- 
niques can be found in research of Garner and Jeans (1962) 
and Meigniez (1963) respectively. In both of these studies the 
emphasis is upon the individual in a particular environment, 
rather than as a particular technique. Possibility rather than 
necessity is the major emphasis. 

Although current literature contains several examples of ex- 
perimental research, such as those previously described, de- 
Scriptive studies still exist in greater abundance. Probably the 
most extensive research is described in the works of existential 
theorists and/or clinicians such as May (1962), Boss (1963), 
Moustakas (1966), Weisman (1965), Woolff (1950), and van 
Kaam (1966). Existential periodicals such as the Journal of 
Existentialism, the Review of Existential Psychology and Psy- 
chiatry and the Journal of Existential Psychiatry provide ample 
evidence for the existence of prolific contributors utilizing de- 
Scriptive methods. 


The findings of current existential researchers have yielded 


expanded perceptions of man in his existential condition. Many 
of these findings have been the form of at least partially vali- 
dated hypotheses, which scem to have some consensus among 
the contributors. One of the conclusions is somewhat paradox- 
ical in nature; namely, that although every man is unique, his 
existential possessions are common to some extent to all men. 


Retrospect and Prospect 


t few years all disciplines have become in- 
f existing inadequacies in meeting the needs 
of contemporary society. Psychology and related disciplines 
have probably been most sensitive to inadequacies and needs 
since society has come to rely upon these disciplines in finding 
explanations and guidelines for personal growth and adjustment. 
If psychology is to continue its leadership role, two challenges 


During the pas! 
creasingly aware o 
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A nger a 
seem readily apparent. First of all, Psychology mba hae aie 
self-sufficient discipline; it cannot exist alonc. p bubo vnd 
Strides must be made in the development of phi hit "other 
methodology if Psychology is to keep pace v 
disciplines, : bv the masses 

In the not too distant past it was assumed vdd human 
that the PSychologist held the key to E on the 
behavior. Few People would have considered ca A d guid- 
Services of à Sociologist, anthropologist, or educator, changing- 
ance Concerning human behavior. Today the S ac focus 
Multi- and inter-disciplinary emphases are the ae arc 
of current thrusts in PSychologica] thought. Ps eei of all 

ced solutions are possible the resource ek 
> must be utilized and articulated. If ^i MBs 
the development of a science o than 
must result in synthesis rather 


behavior, such efforts 
fragmentations, it now 

The diversity of emphasis and the lack of ABRE "acter- 
Present in various fields of PSychology do not scem sins in 
istic of a true sci uman behavior, Many leader diss 
Psychology h i ally insisted that much of the her 
i for in the absence of, among ite 
Philosophica] foundation. marae 
lers for such a foundation. 


"ted upon one major ipo 

existentia] Psychologists to n 
effective communication of ies of existentialism 1 
the development of ationale and methodology. 
Psychologists must just criticize “what is” an 
just theorize as to what "might be,” n understanding of pos- 
sible approaches to implementation Scems essential if people 
are to live existential] -nC NOt just discuss existentialism. This 
IS Not to suggest that rigid guidelines be established, however, 
which would revoke individ A 3 


| 1 ual freedom, implies instead that 
people be Blven assistance in Understand; 
exist through Existentialism and what jg i 
existence, 


_ Obviously, this discussion of Existential Psychology can do 
little more than provide the reader with a limited understanding 
of Existentialism. It remains the challenge of Existential psy- 
chologists to develop ways and means for the effective com- 
munication of existential concepts. 

; It seems probable that the accomplishments of an inter- 
disciplinary science of human behavior hold much more prom- 
isc for mecting the challenges of contemporary society than do 
the accomplishments of several behavioral sciences. Since Exis- 
tentialism seems to have pervaded most disciplines it is pos- 
Sible that it might provide a basis for the development of a true 
science of human behavior. This has yet to be proven, however. 
While it is apparent that Existentialism has made an impact upon 
contemporary psychological thought, it is difficult to predict the 
extent and direction of this impact upon future developments. 
Whether it is a passing fad or a stimulus for significant psycho- 
logical thrusts yet remains to be determined. The true impact 
of Existentialism will probably not be known for at least an- 


other decade. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HUMAN POTENTIALS 


RALPH MASON DREGER, PH. D. 
Professor of Psychology, Louisiana State University 


Editorial Note 


Only recently have psychologists given explicit attention to 
the general problem of personality change under the impact of 
varying circumstances. Deliberate attempts to alter basic per- 
Sonality structures are seen in the so-called “brain-washing” of 
prisoners of war. Now we are also coming to realize the deep- 
lying effects of forces as insidious as a system of segregation 
and conditions of cultural deprivation. Less obvious, perhaps, 
are the effects of economic, sociological, and technological 


changes now in progress. 
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m OF 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE DEY ELOPMENT 
HUMAN POTENTIALS 
4. Introduction 
Social Psychology has been intereste 
changes of attitudes under 


in 
d for many years 
developed a numbe 


i has 
changing social conditions, iod m 
T of theories to account for the altera (23)- 
lack of alteratio les under varying conditions d 
The more Bener, —of change ‘under the impa 
changing Social ci i 


his Paper addresses itself. 
For the sake of th 


is ; » eclectic 
ose Who are not familiar with the ec A 
“working model” of the i 


Practice, the following review y 
Sulates the position Set forth in the Writer's text on persona 
(25). According to this view 
ganized fun 


us ] 
Individual, This definition is genera 


Y overall theory of person- 


ith Gordon Allport (1, 2) and regards 
Within the skj 


i » he may do so. If one 
Orienteq. example, with Gardner 
I Stac Sullivan (Bia concept of per- 
artly interpersona] can utilize the definition. The 
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is more sociologically 


Murphy (58) or Harry 
sonality as P 


author's own theory incorporates both "within the skin" con- 
cepts and roles; he cannot see how any understanding of in- 
dividuality is possible if roles are considered as external to the 
personality, but he recognizes that not all authorities are in 
agreement on this point [see Allport (2)]. 


B. Tbe Model of tbe Personality 


The above concepts are encompassed in overlapping sets 
derived from various personality theories, all of which con- 
Structs serve as cfforts to order the amazingly complex data of 
personality. First, use is made of an expanded Freudian scheme 
of dynamic structure—especially id, ego, and superego—as one 
classification of functions, and conscious-unconscious as an- 
other. Like others [e.g., Kluckhohn, Murray, and Schneider 
(47)] who have enlarged Freud's original notions, the writer 
has come to think of the id as the dynamic reservoir not only 
of evil intentions or amoral impulses, but also of intents accept- 
able to and encouraged by society, such as love, worship, air 
hunger, food hunger, and all metabolic processes or tissue needs. 
Presumably the inherited component is a large portion of the 
id. The drives or primary impulses are initially DNA (deoxyri- 
bonucleic acid) derived; we can say they are at the heart of the 
id as the id is at the heart of the personality. 

Ego, which arises as a set of control functions to master and 
direct id energies and to gain control over stimuli arising outside 
of the organism, consists of at least five major subfunctions: per- 
Ception, mastery of motility or of the motor apparatus, “bind- 
ing” or controlling tension, judging or thinking, and synthesiz- 
Ing or attempting to harmonize the bewildering and often con- 
flicting functions of the personality and aspects of the external 
world. 

Last in Freud’s schema, but not in the writer's, is the super- 
ego, a “precipitate within the ego” as Freud said. Superego is 
the set of functions developed as controls for the personality re- 
lating to the demands of society—both custom and conscience 
demands (27)—mediated first by the parents or parent-surrogates 
and later by siblings, peers, teachers, and others who can give 


or withhold love. 
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Finally, in this simplified classification. of ugue oe 
tions, there are the roles we enact in the world. neue 
interobject, mostly interpersonal, portions of the persona c os 
one thinks that roles are hot organized functions of the nati a 
ual and therefore parts of the personality, he may not is i 
Served, as most clinicians have, parents and children In sy x i veh 
relation to onc another; he may not have perceived, quac 
he may have seen, husband and wife combinations gus of 
death of one causes the other to say, quite accurately, 4 he 
me died when he died.” The roles of parent and child xe E 
roles of truly married husband and wife are interpersona i co 
within the skin. Since the general topic of this paper emi S 
changes in personality accompanying social changes, the con Pus 
of role already commits the writer to the Maca eu 
changes in roles, mostly social changes, are personality chang 


"M . re 
i i "ni > structur 
inasmuch as roles are integral portions of the dynamic s 

of personality, 


Going bey 


yond id, ego, Superego, and roles, again with Freud 
and a host of others, the y Hcon- 
Cross-classifies Personality functions into conscious and u 
scious. Ag is mostly obvious, consciousness 
Overlap all other functions. Thinkin 
ambitions may be ci 
the hidden Source 


: riewed here 
theory of personality reviewed 


and begun 
8 and judging, gu ies 
ther conscious or unconscious. By sae 
of the Personality’s energies, the id, is ^ a 
Conscious. But all other functions may be either or both co 
Scious and uNnconscious—even role ; Der 
totally Conscious, one has not observed a mother's reinforcing 
child's dependency by subtle though en 
mother role behaviors of w 
role behaviors of Negro a 


dimly perceive One must also become 
familiar with the scientific literature on unconscious factors ae 
volved in enacting a role. This literature js too extensive to gn 
[cf. Sarbin (73, 74)] least to the theories 0 
Mead (56) and the experiment 

Asch (5) in the social modification of au 

Some theorists, one must frankly ad 
the Conscious-unconscious cla 


; are 
aie yawns "ks Glas 
S. Again, if one thinks r 


tirely recognizable A 
i i H Fi " e th 
hich she is mostly P ocu és 
interactions that the! 


As far as can be ascertained, however, no one denies the reality 
of the distinction between central and peripheral functions, a 
cross-classification suggested mostly lucidly by Kurt Lewin 
(51). All that is needed is to call attention to phenomena with 


which we are all familiar to clarify what is meant here. The 
Ku Klux Klan saw a 


well-known congressional hearings on the I 
procession of witnesses who, in effect, said, “I know, but I ain’t 
savin'." Central functions are those that we are unwilling or un- 

* tej 
able to reveal to others; peripheral functions are those that we 
arc able or willing to disclose to others. 

; Again, another overlapping classification of personality func- 
tions divides them into self- and zor-self or more precisely, in 
the writer's view, into selves and zot-selves. There are those 
parts of our personalities, including our roles, that we accept as 
our own, and those that we reject. The former we subsume 
under a composite rubric, the self. Although it seems to go con- 
trary to common sense and to the notions of many theorists to 
maintain that we have selves rather than a single self, the burden 
of proof rests on those who assert that all the disparate and 
contradictory functions we claim as “I,” “me,” or “mine” con- 
stitute a single, monolithic self. Roughly, though, we may say 
that personality can be divided into self and not-self. 

One last category of functions completes the present image 
of the personality. Functions of the personality can be cross- 
classified into traits, sometimes called sets or dispositions or 
sentiments, or in the Allportian sense just plain traits of person- 
ality. These may be conscious or unconscious, or more likely 
both. They may be central or peripheral, or likewise more 
likely both. And they may share components of id, ego, super- 
ego, and roles. If one takes, for example, the trait of dominance- 
submissiveness, either factor-analytically derived or derived 
from a single scale test, it is not impossible by any means to 
show that it has drive (or id) qualities, that it has some measure 
of rational (cgo) control processes, some superego aspects, and 
some role-taking propertics, that it seems to possess conscious 
and unconscious characteristics, that it almost certainly is both 
central and peripheral, and that some features of this trait are 
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acceptable as "mine," 
mine." Traits like dom 
the surface to the cent 

We should recogniz 


ate 
while others may be rejected = ee 
inancc-submissiveness may extenc 
er of personality. . TEC 
€ two other dynamic consideratio vun 
: ae social change and personality 
that affect the gencral topic of social change = E d 
Boundaries among all of the. functions named ini i example, 
permeable and flexible. Some thoughts and affects, cae Some 
may be conscious at one time and unconscious at e persons 
aspects of our Personalities we share with some i »eripheral 
readily, and then slide them from the central to ig m with 
region with other Persons. At one time the see le nent 
a teen-age girls’ group on their psychosexual eet xus about 
at this psychologist knew mor ché? 
an they knew about themselves, eed 
ak with freedom. The speaker ea to 
one of the girls among girls. "Phoen oneco the futhiess: 68 uietly 
get his daughter, entering the rcar of the room vey aen 
and as unobtrusively as he could. But the spell was br 


: -on- 
Í OE iscussion co 
The speaker was no longer one of the girls. The discuss 

tinued, but the girls now conce: 

vealed when only “us girls” 


pheral became central again. 
boundaries may be Permeable 


From a sociological standpoint, 
important here: that is, that w 
impinging on the Personality 


; ev had re- 
aled things that they wal 
were present. What had besis] he 
So, too, with other functions, 


the other consideration i 
€ may Conceive of external for P 
as so many vectors of force, MOV 

or another, 
rent directions bal 
goes nowhere. As 
S do not bala 
a particular qi l 
t of all the for ing upon the personality- 
Should anyone Suppose that t 

ject moved willy-nilly by “exte 
to reconsider. Th 
“external forces” insofar as 

cerned. Let the following inc 
boy was with the Army in 


e 
rnal forces," he should paus 


are far ang away only 
cular Personality is con- 
‘rate: The author’s oldest 
Th, then was removed to à 
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Japanese hospital with some type of ear trouble in one ear. But 
this ear is his one good ear. He assured his parents and his 
wife that he would be all right. However, when his letters ar- 
rived, the news came as a tremendous blow to his wife and 
parents. The writer's son has a son who was two years old, 
and the writer has a son who was also two years old at the time. 
It is almost certain the soldier's wife discussed her fears and 
worries in front of her 2-year-old, and so did the parents in 
front of theirs. Did the same news make the same impact on 
these youngsters as on the adults? To ask the question is to 
answer it. What for one person is a long and powerful social 
vector, to another is scarcely a glancing blow. On the other 
hand, all personalities may be moved by some external forces 
of which they may or may not be aware, forces that they can- 
not interpret as powerful or weak for they are not even uncon- 
Sciously cognizant of them, or being cognizant of them inter- 
pret them correctly as objectively overwhelming. The point is 
that most "external forces" are not of this latter variety, but are 
only forces impinging upon the personality because that par- 
ticular personality makes them so. . 

Here we have the complicated picture of personality with 
Which we have to deal in thinking of social change and per- 
sonality: Functions of the personality may be divided up into 
the three Freudian constructs, id, ego, and superego, to which 
are added role functions, then into conscious and unconscious, 
into central and peripheral, into self (or selves) and non-self, 
and into multitudinous traits. These overlapping groups of 
functions are not static, for a particular function may slip from 
Onc category to another. And acting upon the whole person- 
ality are external forces, or vectors of force. 

The parallel between the position described above and Euro- 
pean stratification theory [see David and von Bracken (22)] 
is, the writer is inclined to believe, not fortuitous. Although 
developed independently, the concepts outlined here are not 
any more truly independent than is stratification theory; both 
have been influenced by the raw data of personality. Since an- 
cient times men have been forced to think of personality as hav- 
ing levels (what goes on in the “heart” is contrasted with more 
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" a CE / writer 
superficial more readily observable behaviors). All the 
has done is to delineate m 


res at have 
ore sharply among the levels that | 
been conceived 


at one time or another. 
C. Social Changes in the Personality 


What effect. do social cl 


esonality as 
anges have upon the personality 
conceived here? Just how f; 


ir can social change change penon 
ality? A first answer may be given that reiterates a posit * 
stated before: Roles are interobject and interpersonal peint 
of the personality. Therefore, any cbanges of roles are by vid 
tion social changes. This Principle cannot be ap 
strongly enough, for the man on the street and Buy Dae 
regard personality as a fixed entity inside the organism thi 
somehow may be related 


, : rades did 
to intelligence. and me Aee 
: > m 

€ view expressed here: personality //« 
intelligence, and includes attitudes 


" 5 is not 
» and includes roles. It is ! 
just related to these functions; 


it is these functions among other 
en the roles of an individual ius e 
S. If he plays the role of a factory Mp 
le of à Supervisor, do not ask, es 
anged because his roles have changed: , 
on these terms, Of course his personality 

changed, because roles are part Of 


seeming ci 
above is a lo 


; gical extension of inter- 
Personality ti 


nat have arisen in the last 
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few decades; and all the writer is doing is pointing out the 
implications of these concepts. 


D. External Forces and Personality Change 


What about social changes that stem from what are identified 
above as external forces impinging upon the personality? Just 
how far can these alter the personality? Here let another gen- 
eral principle be stated: roughly speaking, the closer to the 
center of the personality a function is, the more difficult is it 
for external forces to change it; and conversely, the farther 
from the center, the easier it is for external forces to change 
it. By “closer to the center” and “farther from the center” the 
idea to be conveyed is that of progressing from id to EUR 
from unconsciousness to consciousness, from central to peri- 
pheral, and from self to not-self. Let us think, then, of how 
far social changes of an external nature can reach into and 
alter the personality. 

Before doing so, a second possible petitio p 


dealt with: If the functions of the personality were categorized 
“farther from center" on the basis 


bility to social change, it 
as been assumed 


rincipii must be 


into “closer to center" and 
of their vulnerability or invulnera 
would indeed be the case that the conclusion h 
in the premise. But such layers are not, at least substantially, 
defined by their responsiveness to social change. They are de- 
fined in some cases by their indispensability to the life proc- 
esses, in others by their degree of concealment (conscious or 
unconscious), and in still others by the degree of investment or 
cathexis the individual has in them. While one cannot deny that 
in some instances the amount of resistance to social change is 
used as one criterion of centrality, in no case is the latter an 


essential criterion. Once again the circularity is only apparent. 


External social changes may be correlated with personality 
changes, but the latter are not necessarily defined by social 


changes. 
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1. Prenatal Social Influences 


When one thinks of such social changes, one may de AC 
visaging far-reaching sociological changes, poverty, unemp RÀ 
ment, segregation and desegregation, mass migrations, war, 4 S 
mass societal movements, such as the coming of Communism i4 
Russia or Nazism to Germany. To be sure, these must be eo 
sidered very seriously. But we begin much more genie d 
the first social changes that occur in the life of an indie che 
those that take place in his intrauterine life. One may say ine 
embryo or fetus has no personality—personality only sg ais 
after the child is born. Does it? Not according to the writ : 
definition: personality consists of the organized d a 
the individual. Is an embryo an individual? Docs he ver de 
ganized functions? Then he isa personality.? By the end sent 
second month of gestation, when we usually say the en ces 
becomes a fetus, it is clear that there are individual p iiit 
among prenatal infants. But even before this time there 
€ct the personality. chis 
al to say that social factors thí 


E [ed 
ation to barren places, general or SP 

2. Since someone may say that the 
sonality, a distinction must be 
author's discussion on this v 


er- 
unborn child has life but not P ie 
made between life and personality (cf. t 


x sonality 
a "TY point (25)]. The concept of person ost 
in utero does not depend on a Particular definition of personality. Almos 


AED I UE rears 
any definition implies the concept. That definition which across the yea! 
has proved the most acceptable of al] a) 
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cific famine conditions (especially if brought about by soil-de- 
pleting farming techniques), economic exploitation conditions, 
and so on. We have no way of knowing now just how much 
harm was done the unborn children of the Pilgrims in those 
hard months of their first implantation on the bleak New Eng- 
land scene, But we do know that socioreligious reasons moved 
the Pilgrims from the relative abundance of western Europe 
to this land. And if the results of controlled experiments on 
maternal malnutrition can be extrapolated to the Pilgrim 
mothers, we can only suppose some harm did occur to the in- 
fants conceived in those days. 

Contraction of Rubella or German measles in the first trim- 
esult in physical or mental defects in 


ester of pregnancy can r 
ase: in other words, it is 


the child. Rubella is an epidemic dise 
ated. The Rh factor, as is well-known, is an 
dctermined blood chemical or chemicals 
found in about 83 percent of human beings. If an Rh-positive 
child is born to an. Rh-negative mother, especially if the child 
is the second one, disastrous consequences to the child may re- 
sult from the antibodies produced by the mother. But as with 
some genetically determined diseases, the mating of the mother 
and father comes about as a result of social factors, some purely 
accidental, some from socictally determined assortative mating. 
If these two people or others so genetically constituted had not 
gotten together, the Rh incompatibility would not have oc- 
curred. So, too, if the Age of Tr: 


anquillizers had not been so- 
cially induced, several thousands of youngsters in western 
Europe would not now 


be known as thalidomide-deformed 
children. One could name à number of other purely physical 
agencies, with 


direct effect on the prenatal infant, that are 
easily seen to be the agents of a sociological change 

: 8 
as they are of physics or chemistry. 


Does the thesis, that the closer to the center the more diffi- 
cult it is for external forces to change a personality function, 
hold in relation to prenatal socially induced personality changes? 
Generally, it appears to. The prenatal infant is initially pri- 
marily id, then very basic ego in his middle and later Stages. 
The genes or the DNA molecules, genetic functions at the very 


socially promulg 
important. genctically 


as much 
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n- 
center of the embryonic personality, seem to be the qu ch 
able to change, but in this embryonic state of the c hey 
where they are still close to the surface of the personali ds 
are subject to mutations from various outside agencies, iege 
in particular [see Dobzhansky (24); McClearn (55); ome m 
nott, Dunn, and Dobzhansky (80)]. As controls yes saa 
relation to genetically determined energics, controls tha Rie 
be called the embryonic ego, they are more subject to 
Outside influences and the id processes less Som Je. d diffi 

Even if one could not support the thesis of II rcase if we 
culty in changing central embryonic and fetal process fecu 
can grant that the prenatal infant either has or is a perso m 
the major point to press home is that that personality is d 
to be changed and the subsequent efforts noted when s 


4 : - indirect) 
forces are altered in Such a way as to bring (usually in 
influence to bear on the unborn child. 


2. Postnatal and Childhood Social Influences 


the 
and, someone may S atl 
dhood is manifest. The tiny malle: 


any 
» as John B. Watson asseverated wi 
years ago, into anything the environment desires. Or on 


Cts of infant care (19) ee 
arly “xperiences, it appears th 


the primary Personality characteristics, the temperament pat- 


built in, 


act that a child has been breast- or bottle- 
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fed, or given considerable or little oral gratification, or has been 
toilet trained one way or another, of itself seems to be of little 
influence in altering so-called oral and anal temperament char- 
acteristics. Shades of Freud and Abraham! Further, the more 
general patterns of differences among infants, such as irritability 
and activity level, can be predicted with a fair degree of accur- 
acy from infancy to at least the early preschool years, even 
though infants and toddlers may have been subjected to a host 
of differing experiences (85). 

In addition, one cannot ignore the comprehensive studies of 
the relative influences of genetic and environmental factors on 
intelligence functions that are fairly central to the personality.* 


The best studies utilizing monozygotic twins compared to dizy- 
f between 70 to 80 per 


gotic twins keep offering the figure o 
cent of the variance of intelligence test scores that may be attri- 
buted to heredity, and the remainder to environment [see Burt 
and Howard (17), and Nichols (61, 63)]. At least some of the 
specific factors of intellect, as well as general intelligence (Spear- 
man’s “g” factor), are subject to this same principle. In other 
words, social change as represented by altered social conditions, 
nutritional factors, differences in family and cultural patterns, 
and so forth have about 20 to 30 per cent of intelligence variance 
within which to work. These findings are in keeping with the 
thesis that the closer to the center of the personality a function 
is, the more difficult it is to change it. 
In reference to the proponents of the second position—that 
the infant is so close to being gene-controlled that he can 
scarcely be changed at all-it may be stated that later developed 
functions, and especially those that do not become deeply buried 
by repressions, may yield to social changes to a marked degree, 
so that even relatively early vast personality alterations may take 
place [even in intellectual functions, if results of recent rat 
3. The writer mentions this aspect because he knows the general inter- 
est in this area and not because he thinks it is of the utmost importance, 
important as it is. Kent Miller and the writer (29, 30) have tried to over- 
come the exceeding overemphasis on intelligence comparisons between 
Negroes and whites in the psychological literature by stressing temperament 


and social variables; but the writer does notice that the majority of citations to 
the 1960 Psychological Bulletin article refer to the section on intelligence 
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rv 
experiments with environmental impoverishment or ee 
may be extrapolated to man (70), though these rosin: on 
lenge some previous research]. “These personality alcerat r 
may be, and in all likelihood usually are, the resultant of E à 
bined internal and external changes. But there is no Po ici n 
that social change has to be the sole determinant of a parsons i 
change, but may indeed be the precipitator or catalyst of st 
change, a necessary 


cven if not a sufficient condition. 
In this connectio 


n, as is often the case, reference Ta Juin 
of behavior, as in abnormal states of personality, clarifies a pure? 
ess that may not be seen so clearly in thc less pronounced sat 
state. Anna Freud, Sigmund Freud's exceptionally bri a 
daughter, has recently called attention to a phenomenon vss 
proved distressing to Psychoanalysts when they began prod 
tudinal investigations of children. Some similarity between : 

and childhood neuroses can 


: . 5 and 
be found in both symptoms 
dynamics. But among 


the disappointments that analysts mec 


was the realization that in spite of all the links between 
infantile and adult neuroses, there is no certainty that a 
particular type of infantile neurosis will prove to be the 
forerunner of the same type of adult neurosis. On the 
contrary, there is much clinical evidence which points a 
the Opposite direction. An example is the -— 
State of a four-year-old which equals in many ways tha 
of a juvenile or adult delinquent insofar as both give free 
rein to their impulses, especially cl 2 
both attack, destroy, and appropriate what they desire 
without regard for other people's feelings. For all this 
similarity, this carly delinquent behavior need not turn 
later into a true delinquent state; the child in question 
may develop into an obsessional character or obsessional 
Neurosis rather than into a delinquent or criminal. Many 
children who begin with a Phobia or anxiety hysteria 
grow later into true obsessionals. Many With truly obses- 


sional Symptoms such as Washing compulsions, ritualistic 
touching, arranging of details, ctes who resemble adult 
Obsessionals in every way while they are young, are 


ressiy ;, and 
1G aggressive ones, 
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nevertheless predestined to develop in later life not obses- 
sional neuroses but schizoid and schizophrenic states 
instead. (37, pp. 151-152). 


Anna Freud attributes these fairly fundamental changes to id 
and decp-lying ego operations. One "would not wish to minimize 
these internal changes that result in such dramatic overtly observ- 
able, but deep, personality changes. Yet it is well to suggest also 
that the external world does not remain static while the child is 
maturing, so that a number of the personality changes to which 
Anna Freud refers may well stem in part from the child's 
changing world. i 

Yarrow and Yarrow (91) point out, for instance, that family 
Structure and dynamics do not remain the same across the years. 
Every clinician with fairly extensive experience has probably 
had a similar experience to one of the author's. The clinic he 
headed dealt some years ago with a very bright boy of 9 with 
Whom the author had the major therapeutic contacts. In fact, 
this boy was one for whom the clinic had to initiate activity 
group therapy, for play therapy was too infantile for him. Some 
years later the writer met the mother who told of the boy’s 


quite substantial recent accomplishments. The writer said with 

' : Á : : an? 

some pride, "I think I can take credit for some of that." The 
emarked, “I don't 


mother paused for a moment, then candidly r 
think that had a grcat deal to do with it. What T learned from 


the clinic about handling him Im sure had a great deal more to 
do with it.” Deflated, one therapist’s ego balloon! While it is 
at the carefully devised activity ther- 
apy had no effect, one can readily recognize that the change 
in child management practices in that home probably did have 
more to do with altering the boy’s personality than did the 


Not necessary to admit th 


therapy. s à 
Not long ago a case was terminated with a 1014 -year-old 
g à 


girl who had to be carried bodily for her second session from 
her car to the playroom, not because she could not walk but 
because she balked and locked herself in the car. Screaming and 
ay, she yielded only to superior force. Inside 


struggling all the wW: : j 
de the welkin roar with her screams and 


the playroom she ma 
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high-pitched crying. She used language on the therapist that 
her mother did not know she knew. The least rabid of dur 
epithets was "Prisoner!" and “Stupid!” For a number of SESSIDUS 
She continued her tantrums and tirades. Some sessions M 
however, this Same sweet young lady had arrived at the pow 
where she could express liking for the therapist, adding in 
Period, as she looked up a bit shyly, “I even love you.” She Pas 
repressed the knowledge that sho loved the therapist by the 
next session; but after a somewhat stormy hour resulting ar, 
several factors, she made one Pipe-cleaner figure for herself 2: 
one for the therapist. The changes that occurred in this Phe 
not limited by any means to the therapy hour—were not “ane 
dependent upon her therapy contacts. Her parents drastica x 
altered their management techniques as a result of clinical ge 
ance, including the use of Ginott’s Between Parent and Chi : 
(40). Family structure and dynamics may change, altering the 
Personalities of children to a measurable degree. " 

Less dramatically, usually, but nonetheless effectively, for 
better or for Worse nonclinical families change and personalities 
of youngsters change along with them. How much personality 
change results from so much change in the family qua family 
can only be conjectured at this time. Maturation effects are 
sometimes confounded with learning effects, as we may infer 
from experiments on "imprinting" [see Hess (42)], so that we 
results from social factors when it a 
turing functions. Yet even these could 
appropriate environment. 


E 2 ‘ . ur 
hich certain Social experiences scri 
may make considerable difference as to their effectiveness ! 


sens behavior in the infant following a separation exper- 
ie dics not be a good indicator of the degree of disturbance 
c WS up later. Later separation at certain stages may be 
more disastrous than at others. A case known to the writer is 
that of a girl of 5% whose mother died in the midst of the 
girl's partly expressed oedipal fantasies. The tremendous guilt 
aroused by the fulfillment of these fantasies of killing mother 
and marrying daddy was overpowering, so that profoundly 
disturbing patterns of affect and behavior showed up. 
Whatever the directly traceable effects of early separation 
are, we have to keep in mind from the standpoint of our inquiry 
here any changes, including changes in roles of the child and 
his important others, prior to, accompanying, Or subsequent to 
the parental separation itself are social changes; and whether 
their effects are equal to, or less than, or more than the actual 
separation, it is the social changes of some hind that are or 
bring about beneficial or deleterious personality changes, possibly 
reaching fairly deeply into the central portions of the 


personality. 


3. Social Influences in Early Adolescence 


Space does not permit further elaboration of the impact of 
social forces on childhood personality, or of their effects on the 


aging personality. But it is necessary to take time to discuss 
changes surrounding puberty and adolescence. Psychoanalysts 
(14, 37, 49), social psychologists (79), child psychologists (54), 
including Piaget and his followers (35), regard the beginning 
of the adolescent period as somewhat of a crisis, at least in our 


society. McCandless calls it “the fifth psychosocial crisis." 
Sherif and Cantril are close to psychoanalysis when they speak 
of the “re-formation of the ego in adolescence.” Although there 
may be an overemphasis on adolescence as the period of Sturm 


und Drang, storm and stress, nevertheless it has been recognized 
for a long time that adolescence has been a crisis period in the 


West. 
Some evidence has 


changed enough to ma 


accumulated that in our era society has 
ke the period even more stressful yet. 
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Perhaps most potent is "the American sex revolution," as iu 
kin (83) dubbed it. Probably, as a survey by the kN Ri 
Observer not long ago indicated, not much more dS 
sexual freedom actually is present now than there was a genera- 
tion ago [see Klemer (46)]. However, attitudes toward sex haye 
changed in many ways [see Schur (75)]. And adolescents sien 
to face a world that more than ever gives them equivocal guid- 
ance in sexual matters. Other forces of major magnitude E 
pinge on the lives of young adolescents, such as a piethem xi 
violence, mayhem, and murder on TV and movie screens, large 
scale financial crimes in high places, revolts against exploitation 
of oppressed peoples, and issues of peace and war brought to 
focus by Viet Nam. 

Do these vast social cl 


anges alter the personalities of youth 
in the crises of puberty 


and early adolescence? One could cite 
opinion studies and questionnaire responses of youth relating to 
specific opinions and attitudes on onc or another issuc, studies 
that do indicate changes. And insofar as opinions and ici 
are personality functions, it is evident that youthful personali- 
ties have changed. However, deep changes in the adolescent 
personality probably do not occur primarily because of the vast 
social changes going on about the pubertal and carly adolescent 
individual. 


If we turn to recent intensive studies of adolescent per- 


sonality undertaken by psychoanalysts (11, 14, 41, 49), which 
have been carried out in the present era, in the midst of all the 
Social upheavals we find that they tend to support the ne 
held views of psychoanalysis (34) that the external world, while 
surcly playing a part in the pubertal crisis, is not as important as 
the intra-psychic (the more central) functions in shaping the 
crises of this stage. Further, Quay and Quay (67), working with 
seventh and eighth graders, repeated the work of Peterson (64) 
that delineated the problem behaviors of middle childhood; they 
produced by factor analysis the same two factors in these pur 
bertal youngsters that Peterson had found in latency age chil- 
dren and labelled "Conduct Problems" and "Personality Prob- 
lems.” From a practical, clinical Standpoint this division into 
only two factors is nearly useless. But when Quay and Quay 
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p EE i oust "un seventh- and eighth-grade 
Ta Sae S her w eak facto apparently related to 
Niels inb pi in the eighth graders, from a theoretical 
p deed u i suggest that even today the pubertal child 
changed a great deal in his problem orientation from what 
he was in the prepubertal period. In other words, the storms of 
the present day have not inundated the pubertal youngster in his 
personality crisis period. Similar findings were obtained by the 
Behavioral Classification Project (26, 28, 32). The writer and 
associates discovered that among the many factors of child 
behavior, principally behavior problems, which they found 
among hundreds of clinical and normal children, only one, 
which was a specifically maturity-immaturity factor, was age- 
related among children 6 through 13 years of age. 
The theory, then, that the tremendous social changes of 


today's rapidly moving world are not reaching the core of the 
young adolescent’s personality with the devastating impact they 
indless [see Klemer (46) ]. That 


might seem to have, is not grot 
one of America’s most respected authorities on family life agrees 
with this theory is support of an indirect nature. Blaine R. 


Porter writes of the present teen-ager, “Some four or five per 
cent (or even 10 per cent) get into trouble, and the trouble 
they get into is extremely serious. But considering the tempta- 
tions, frustrations, and complexities to which they are subjected, 
and the confusion that surrounds them, the 90-95 per cent who 
do not get into trouble deserve congratulations” (65, p. 147). 


4. Social Influences in Later Adolescence 
f adolescence more and more youth in 
From what one reads by alarmed 


adults in papers and magazines, atheistic and communistic pro- 
fessors are influencing young people toward evil ways. There 
I attribution of power to college professors 
search—to say nothing of a professor's 
does not bear out the vast influence 
ither for good or ill. It is not that under 
do not occur, sometimes changes of a 


In the latter years o 
our society attend college. 


must be some magica 
at this point, for the re 
chastening experiencc— 
ascribed to professors, € 
college suasions changes 
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- o not 

fairly dramatic nature, but it would seem that they SS 

SAN , d : 

ordinarily reach to the depths of the young person's pers ge 
Without any scientific study it can be scen that nev 


in roles are changes in personality. oo 
of some sorts are changed, partly by the impact of the iic. 
of a college or university, but mostly by the general TERR i 
of the campus. A study colleagues and the writer carrie 


fundamental func 


s : dents 
There has been, to be Sure, a consistent showing that inen: 
in college become increasingly liberal in their religious t i Hes 
decreasingly ethnocentric, and increasingly independen 


: d 
unconventional [see Lehmann et al. (50), Prien (66), Sanfor 
(71), and Webster (86) ]. 


are influenced toward mor 
Teasonable to believe that 


that the major portion of the differences found in his subjects 
could be attributed to events that happened before they entered 
college. 

The student who has been a “hard shell conservative" seems 
to become what one minister friend calls a “hard shell liberal.” 
Some students who adopt a liberal outlook in college may be 
only conservatives in disguise, for research (48) shows that the 
farther out of college many a man gets, the more conservative 
his views become.! The writer is reminded of a member of a 
faculty committee who was studying the drinking problem on 
his campus. This man said in one of the meetings, “My views 
are changing rapidly; I have a daughter ready to start in the 
university next year.” Observation of the man’s general behavior 
in the committee would lead one to believe that his liberal views 
on drinking have been overlaid on some much deeper convic- 
tions about the wrongs of drinking, views now beginning to 
reassert themselves. One cannot forget in assessing the impact 
of college on personality that the majority of Southern legis- 
lators, both national and state, who have been so consistently 
antiliberal in their legislative actions, are college-trained men 
who for four years at least were exposed to many influences that 
should have moved them toward liberal social attitudes. 


4. Studies of persons 14 or 15 years out of college contradict the gen- 
eral findings of increased conservatism or interpret conservative trends or 
liberal trends as primarily a function of the changing times [see Bender 


(10), and Nelson (60) ]. It is true that waves of conservatism and liberalism 
move across the land; one expects, then, that individuals will tend to go 
along with the times, whether they are in college or out. That one study 
(Nelson) shows a liberal trend from 1936 to 1950 and the other (Bender) 
a conservative trend from 1940 to 1956 should not be surprising (the 
McCarthy era was in the early 1950's). The main point of the text discus- 
sion is that college does not make the radical changes in personality that its 
friends and enemies hope or fear it does. There is no need to deny, or 

that social changes do affect personality; but 


rather there is nced to assert, f 1 
the superposition of college influence on the main societal trends seems to 
make not a great deal of difference. Relatively small shifts are reported in 
the study cited showing the liberal trend, and somewhat larger shifts in 


the other study showing conservative trends. 
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E. Central Personality Changes 


: , :hanged 
Having Said all these things about what cannot c3 jeux d 
: : : wa ; the 
by ordinary social changes in the dev clopment ot ds ea 
ality, to keep Perspective we must hasten to reaffirm : je 
hs . . " TS " rer d 
changes can occur under certain circumstances on a ve T NE 
; : itv. S changes are not impossible, the 
level of the personality. Such changes are n | 


; and 
ies à * circumstances anc 
are only more difficult. Briefly, some of the circumstar 

some of the ch 


; the 
S eina $ 
anges that occur may be illustrated by 
following, 


1. Facilitated Behaviors 


AR 
There are first what may be called “facilitated beides aN 
Opposed to Stress-induced behaviors. So much has been cre 
about stress and its effects that we tend to overlook gees 
forces that may penetrate to the deeper levels of the Cees 
and profoundly alter strata far from the surface. A book h 
reach the depths of one 


ain Or 
person, a sunset another, a mounta 
canyon another, 


an opera or a person another. In all chee Pu 
individual may be able to Sav "from the depths of his he 3 
that he has "never been the same since “that aera 
Granted that “that experience” (cither one time or prolong ae 
is probably only catalytic, acting upon a apis nee ie 
forces already in existence, the reality of the Spee 
certain temperament patterns can only be doubted by ierat 
lenging most of the evidence in many cases. Out of the ess 
Possible “facilitated behaviors” that could be discussed h 
only a very limited sample can be taken, 

For illustrative purposes, wha 
of Psychotherapy is important, 
chologists, psychiatrists, social w. 
à great deal of their lives in psy 
Or patients have committed their [ s 
PSychotherapy represents in miniature what facilitation if any 
can occur as a result of deliberately manipulating certain inter- 
Personal variables in order to bring 


about more or less deep- 
lying changes “for the better" in the Personality, 


3 cc 
t happens under the influen 
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It is difficult to assess the changes that may be brought about 
by psychotherapy (18, 52) in the underlying patterns of the 
personality. For many ycars it has scemed that psychotherapy 
cannot be much good in altering the personality, for the conclu- 
sions reached by Eysenck (33) in the carly part of the fifties 
have stood unchallenged until recently. Eysenck surveyed the 
studies on psychotherapy up to that time and concluded that 
about two-thirds of those who had psychotherapy recovered, 
and that of similar persons who had not had psychotherapy 
about two-thirds recovered. More recently, however, a serious 
challenge (45) has been made to Eysenck’s position that gives 
hope to those who engage in psychotherapy. They have felt all 
along that something of a more oF less profound nature was 
happening to their clients in response to the social changes they 
were providing in the form of psychotherapy. 

Of course, controlled research is the only way to ascertain 
whether the psychotherapist's feelings are justified or not. Every 
palmist and astrologer can point to some rather astounding "suc- 
cesses” achieved with his clients. Further, what sometimes 
scems like profound change may only be reduction in anxiety 
to a marked degrec. On going over his records of cases he had 
seen in the last two ycars before leaving one university, the 
author discovered to his dismay that three young men, whose 
cases had been terminated on the basis of the usual signs em- 
ployed in psychotherapy, had shown by their subsequent be- 
havior on campus not to have been altered basically at all by 
therapy. Where before they had displayed psychopathic trends 


but had come for therapy because of anxieties they were expe- 
ing the same psychopathic trends 


riencing, now they were displayi 
without the anxiety. 
Nevertheless, it does seem that some of the people who 
have had fairly central altera- 


chotherapy 
if not of basic id processes, at least 


of deeper ego and other unconscious functions (36). Consider, 
the woman who “had suffered many things of 
having gone to a dozen physicians and 
her psychosomatic problems; in three 
he found more help of a lasting nature 


have undergone psy 
tions in their personalitics, 


for example, 
many physicians," 
renowned clinics with 
months' psychotherapy s 
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than from all the physical ther 
of other Psychotherapists, af brocs 
demonstrate ‘the same thing. As is true of any socia P 
intended to facilitate behay 


: s 
that profound change does not occur in every instance doc 
Dot mean it has not occur , tilized 
Very closely related to psychotherapy, and indeed : se 
by many Psychotherapists, is hypnosis, which may be subs hd 
here under facilitating. factors. Although the authorities Tm 
have written on hypnosis are legion, by far the most get his 
Tesearcher and critical authority in the field is Barber an ew 
associates, with about half a hundred experimental and "nes 9) 
articles on the Subject. The most salient publications (6, ^ Ne 
dispel many myths abour hypnosis. With some of Barber's pei 
tentions other authorities may differ5 but a number of his es 
others' experiments lead very strongly to several surprising nee 
clusions: First, “hypnosis” itself is an unclear concept, anaes 
meaning an independent variable, sometimes a dependent ie 
able, and oftimes some unspecified combinations. dona ial 
Subjects perform “hypnotic” behaviors without benefit of in ins 
tion procedures, "Third, the Prior relation to the hypnotist se d 
rtant in many cases. And fourth, the prior Pi 
€ of the subject, and in particular his E pt 
bility,’ appears to be a determining factor—whether they te 
“hypnotized” or not, some persons perform the feats of a.p 5 
i al a behest of an experimente 
rawn from Barber’s work, 


i e files 
apies. Other cases from th 


correct, “hypnosis” would 
l relation that would serve 
does Psychotherapy. As far 
Y Studies of “posthypnotic 


(72) some time ago had inte. 
y standpoint. His conclusions 


especially as to the subject’s relation to th 
the role of the 


his Social Learning Plg 
standpoint (68), develops concepts that reinforce the interpretation O 
YPNOsis as described by Barber. 


5. Sarbin TPreted hypnotic behavior from 
a role theor 


ot "s, 
appear to be similar to Barber's, 
e hy, 
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M niae cna aae with retention of specified mem- 
tent, ave been made of long-term effects on 
personality organization, and especially any that might bear on 
temperament reorganization. Presumably, however, given a sub- 
Jec who is suggestible enough, a therapist with prestige yet 
with whom the individual relates well, and a continued “hyp- 
notic” situation intermittently repeated long enough, we should 
expect far-reaching changes in the personality (to some extent 
in each of the dyad). Hypnoanalysis [sce Arluck (4), and Wol- 
berg (87, 88)] contains most if not all these ingredients; its 
proponents claim just such fundamental alterations in the per- 
sonality as suggested above. As for drastic changes from one or 
a few sessions, the writer supposes ideal conditions of prepara- 
tion in the subject’s life would be needed—not an impossible 
condition, but unlikely in most cases. 

As stated previously, other social experiences too numerous 
to mention may bring about substantial deep-level change in 
the personality. Whatever hapens, for example, in the under- 
standing acceptance of a teacher's after-school conference with 
a pupil, may “make all the difference in the world” to the stu- 
dent. And what happens in a ministers’ study may likewise 
produce such changes. The writer spent a number of years in 


the ministry. One of his most vivid memories of his pastoral 


work is of one morning during the Second World War when 


a professional man, not a member of his church but more often 
in attendance than a good many members, called. He said in an 
urgent tone, “Ralph, can I sec you right away?" When he came 
into the study, he dropped into the chair across from the min- 
ister and said, “The only thing I can think of is that I want to 
kill myself." He went on, «I have everything to live for. I have 
a lovely wife and daughters. I have everything to live for." He 
repeated that same thought several times during the conversa- 
tion. Since that time the writer has come to realize the signifi- 
cance of the repetition of this idea, but at the time of this story 
he did not understand it. The distressed man spoke of the band 
like an iron band he felt about his chest, and how he could not 
breathe because the band was tightening on him so. After the 
two had talked for a short while, the minister said, “Paul’— 
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that is not his name—-"Paul, let us pray about this." od 
knelt down at their chairs and the writer prayed inp ae 
the other began to Pray. At first his words came out Seed ca 
Then he began to cry and he said, “I feel the band is "a hé 
about my chest. I feel I can breathe again." In a short : “a 
rose, they shook hands, and he left. It is not entirely pss Tim 
What happened that day. All that we do know is that gom 
Was ready to take his own life, and that now nearly a M oni 
of a century later he has not done so. Possibly no d n 
tion in this man's personality structure took place in ie sie 
to introducing certain social change, but something fairly [ 
found, at a deep, unconscious level, did take place. 


2. Stress-] "duced Behaviors 


Just as “facilitated behavior” may be brought about by poi 
ficial changes in Socicty, so, too, central changes may be brc iiliar 
about by stress, Most biological and social scientists are fan W s 
with Sclye's (76, 22, 78) “gencral-adaptation syndrome. dual 
Stress is prolonged sufficiently, the organism rcach 's the pae 
tion stage and expires. This would seem to be a fairly extens 
alteration in the personality. 
as extreme cold or heat, or ir 
the result of Social processes 
tration camp. In fact 
Stress came from stud 


Such stresses may be physical, am 
nfection or pain. Even these n bog 
» as in a war situation or a conc A 
; much that we know about reactions E 
ies made during wartime (82) and ed 
of former inmates of concentration camps (69). The ees oe 
deliberate attempts to alter the basic personality structures M- 
prisoners of War, as in China's so-called OINn-wasting" but 
American prisoners in Korca, are somewhat in doubt (44); ae 
enough evidence has accumulated to recognize that some p id 
Oners were deeply affected. Indeed, just being a prisoner of end 
may wreak profound havoc (20, 21). Likewise, although son 
returnees from concentration camps seemed not to have been 
deeply changed (3), the preponderance of ey; 
suggests that the extreme stresses set u J 
mass destruction,® stresses both phy 

6. This is a society organized for a heinous 
society may likewise achieve evil ends [see Blu 
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SO 1 1 — . . . H 
ciological, wrought alterations in central portions of personali- 


ties that can probably never be cffaced in those who survived. 
ators have been coming to real- 
ation can produce in 
it as well as in 


^ In recent years some investig: 
ize the deep lying effects a system of scgreg 
the personalities of those who are oppressed by 
those who are the oppressors, or what changes may come when 
desegregation takes place. As one of the bishops of the Method- 
Ist Church in India said after he, an outcast, had become a Chris- 
tan, “One of the most important things my becoming a Chris- 
tian has meant to me is that I can meet a man and look him in 
the eye.” We have to remember that slavery and segregation in 
this country were introduced as social changes and that the very 
depths of personalities were reached by these changes, so that, 
for example, both many whites and many Negroes came to feel 
that anything different would be immoral. Young Negroes who 
have been growing up ina different day may not understand 
[though some may, sce Solomon and Fishman (81)] that some 
of the opposition—in fact, the most basic opposition—their 
elders manifested at the start of the Negro Revolution was not 
from fear of consequences, but from a conviction reaching deep 


into their unconscious minds that what their youth were doing 
is immoral. The same holds for a large number of white persons. 
Their antipathy or apparent indifference to the Negro's need 
for freedom may not stem from sadism or delight in having the 
fruits of exploitation, but from the feeling that associating with 
Negroes on an equal plane is just dow 
the social changes of the present Wi 
Superego attitudes is a moot qucstion, 


are that changes can be wrought (13). 


lownright immoral. How far 
Il reach these underlying 
although some indications 


F. Postscript 


One last word about social change and personality: we are 
not at all sure how social change does bring about personality 
change, although some investigators have been theorizing for 
years about the matter, as Freud, Adler, and Jung all did? A 
t come to hand, N. Sanford's Self and Society: Social 
ew York: Atherton, 1966), whose aim is 
ffecting individuals and groups. 


7. The latest has jus d 
Change and Individual Change (N 


to provide a basis for planned action à 
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more modern attempt (38) leaves the writer rather cold. jain 
observable social changes are followed by observable p es 
ality changes (57), we may tend to think we have d 
identified the causal relations. But as Scientists have been oom 
again and again, correlation does not mean bb by the 
about the times When vast social change is not followe Auer 
expected personality change (43)? And what about t 
Personality change 
Change? dus e 
a instance of the latter may serve to WE s es 
ranks of those who are presumed to be authorities in pid 
of Personality and social Psychology. The man was a heavily: 
friend With a fair-sized family. But he drank extremely ss lence 
In fact, he told the writer—and there was independent emit 
is figure—that he spent two eee just 
on liquor for himself, not to entertain, pe 
a Was under price control. The fig 


ial 
able soc 
not preceded by any observ 


riter thought it might yay 
mself. But, no. Then his son had a serious í the 
ing. Surely, the writer [p e 
» no, he. kept on with his DE 
and even the help of others r the 
his very trying times seemed to be of no avail. A year afte quit 
Writer's family had moved from the community, the E 
inki ik À apering off, no sanitarium Id be 
out," igi sion, no AA, nothing that cou ae 
Yappened? The writer can only on 
mulative effects of a string o 


convinced that soci 


writer js Convinced, as are many, 
Personality function is, i 


The Preceding article is adapted from a lecture delivered d 
Clark College, May 3, 1966, in the Clark College Winter an 
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Syne Dias Series 1966, "The Social Sciences and the De- 
"Tus m js Human Potentials." It was printed under the title 
pom v Far Can Social Change Change Personality?” in The 

1al of Psychology, Vol. 64, 1966, pp. 167-191. Permission 


to i . 
reprint the article was granted by the aut 
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PSYCHODRAMA AND TRENDS IN 
GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


J. L. MORENO, M. D. 
Beacon, New York 


Editorial Note 


Psychodrama has beer 


. A, ou 
1 effectively used as a form of group 
psychotherapy but is n 


y x acl Its 
Ot restricted to this icq eee 
“cessfully used wherever hum: 


Pur x s x rear and 
Socialized Community was published in August of that year 


PSYCHODRAMA AND TRENDS IN GROUP 
1 PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A. Introduction 


Phone p the atmosphere of the great French Revolution that 
sm st Psychiatric Revolution took place, the emancipation of 
Ta sane from chains, symbolized by Philippe Pinel (1793). 
e T modern. recent innovations, like the open door, the day 
Ospital, the night hospital, the halfway-house and the commu- 
nity clinic, can be considered as extensions and reverberations 
of that original rebellion. 
The next important step, the era of the Second Psychiatric 
Revolution in the course of the nineteenth century, was the 
development of psychotherapy. It extended from Mesmer to 
Charcot and Janet, to the leaders of the psychoanalytic 


Movement. 

The era of the Third Psychiatric Revolution, with an “élan 
thérapeutique" of its own, is now in progress. While the changes 
brought about by the First Revolution were institutional, and 
those by the Second psychodynamic, the changes brought about 
by the Third Revolution are due to the influence of cosmic 


and social forces. They are further transforming and enlarging 
their greatest contribution 


the scope of psychiatry. They made t 

With group and action methods, especially group psychotherapy 
and psychodrama. The changes are taking place in many fields, 
in technology, physiology, pharmacology, communication, mass 
psychiatry and sociatry. Their ultimate goal is a therapeutic 
Society, a therapeutic world order which I envisioned in the 
Opening sentence of my opus Who Shall Survive?, 1934, p. 3: 
“A truly therapeutic procedure cannot have less an objective 


than the whole of mankind.” 


B. The Third Psychiatric Re 

Marx, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Bergson may be con- 
sidered among the forerunners of the Third Psychiatric Revolu- 
tion, since their writings were a prelude to group and action 


volution 
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; ial 
methods. Kar] Marx, for example, was a forerunner of cite ae 
sociometry Kierkegaard’s religious fantasies, striving irn nestle 
heroic existentialism, Were a prelude te action, to en Ecce 
niques and psychodrama. Nietzsche, in Zarathustra hers was 
Homo, desperately tried to move into an heroic life. | Nietz- 
another forerunner of action. Although Kierkegaard ane E 3 
Sche did nor attain their hopes and dreams, they goce at 
call to action, Another precursor was Henri Bergson, "in car 
L'évolution créatrice, who paved the way for the moder 
cept of Spontancity. 

Although these 
Freud, they belong 
twentieth century v 
such as the Russi 
from 


; - after 
men lived prior to, parallel. with, ipo 
in tempo and spirit to a later cra, thas non 
vhich was the century of many liberatio sle 
an Revolution of 1917, of the masses of ed 
the economic fetters of their landlords and e dodi 
Scoisie, the liberation of children from the e di 
parents, the liberation of adolescents from the authority uibs t 
elders, thc emancipation of women from their sabpircicint ation 
men, the revolution of sex and birth control, the pou s 
of religion, revision of old mythologies, new Ve edge 
the bible to mect the demands of our age, modernization 0 s 
Catholic church and the Ecumenic Council, the wars of Ys 
tion in Africa and Asia, and the civil rights struggle of 
Negroes in the U.S.A. 

During the early ye 
cept of the encounter 
existential actions: 


ars of this century, I formulated the pe 
Which triggered me to a mumber © 
liberation of the actor from tha Se 
broke into a theater during a Performance and stopped it gin 
demanding that the actors throw away their scripts and beg 


playing their own selves; liberation of the minister from the 
bible conserve—I broke into a church 
Stopped the minister, demanding 
charity in the here and now (1912); liberation of children from 
their parents—a forerunner of the Sociometric test in a gathering 
of children and parents in which the children were given the 
privilege of choosing new parents or keeping their own (1909): 
In addition, I introduced role Playing in the gardens of Vienna 
as a forerunner of psychodrama, group Psychotherapy, mass 


E an 
during a sermon : 

^u re ar 
that he practice love 4 
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Psychiatry, and therapeutic theater. As conductor of psycho- 
dramas in the free setting of the Viennese gardens, I triggered a 
form of mass catharsis, anticipating the therapeutic television 
for the mass, mass group psychotherapy, and mass psychodrama, 
Which are among the goals and strivines of the Third Psychiatric 
Revolution. i v 3 j 

This revolution has many facets. The one is the psycho- 
physiological revolution, pionec ed by Pavlov and Berger—the 
Conditioned reflex and the clectro-encephalogram. The second 
facet is the psycho-pharmacological revolution—pionecred by 
Sakel, Cerletti, Hoffman, and Delay, among others—with the 
development of insulin- and electro-shock treatment, the tran- 
quilizers and hallucinogens. The third facet is the psycho-tech- 
nological revolution, represented by space travel, automation, 
Cybernetics, and the methods of birth control. The fourth facet 
1s the mass media of communication—radio, motion pictures, 
television and their impact upon the behavior of individuals and 
Masses. However, the final and most important facet is the 
development of group and action methods, because they facili- 
tated and integrated the benefits of all the revolutionary methods 


Sea above—the physiological, pharmacological, techno- 
gical, and sociological—into a single package, so that they 
could reach and aid the masses of the people towards a mass 


Psychiatry. 
One of the greatest achievements of this cra 1s the discovery 
calculated experimental 


of methods of measurement through 
methods—the measurement of small groups, the measurement of 


the brain, and the measurement of human relations. Social meas- 
urement, with sociometry as its exponent, established the first 
solid bridge beyond psychiatry into sociology. It proposed 
"sociatry," a concept of healing which transcends psychiatry. 
Sociatry aims at a science of the normality and pathology of 
large masses of individuals, of entire communities and nations, 
and perhaps, someday in the future, of the entire mankind. 
Psychiatric. concepts such as neurosis and psychosis are not 
applicable to group and mass processes. A group of individuals 

c" or “sociotic” and the syndromes pro- 


may become “normoti 
Y B “ x : d iN 
ducing this condition have been called “normosis” or “sociosis.” 
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II 
Early visions of group and action methods 


A. Background of Psychodrama 


" : gardens 
As I was walking through the streets and herr vn à 
H - € ae 1 
of Vienna, now more than half a century ago (1908 


* . "vino and lay- 
very anonymous and intensive young man, observing P 
ing with children 


work and which 
changes which h 

I meditated at 
place in it. Acco 


MEO oe 
; I had a vision which triggered my n 2 
gave me a precocious anticipation of the £ 
ave since taken place in our world. bout my 
out the meaning of the universe and a eee 
rding to legend, Buddha, when he w 8 sad 0 
did not return as Buddha but as Bodhisattva. Buddha, ver peer 
fleeing from the world, moved into it to live in it and, 1 ja 
sary, to change it. I remembered the efforts of Freud, dinis 
met in the Vienna Psychiatric Clinic (1912), to wies, rari e to 
and the world to its very depth and, like a modern Bu nr 
find a way out of his misery. But if Freud would be ! new 
would he continue to analyze himself, or would he take 4 


a? 
k H attvas 
; and become a psychoanalytic BoA what 
I asked myself: If an “analysis” is successfully terminated, 


H . Bo 4 
os Into which we enter as modern 
hisattvas? We need tec 


of living which satisf 


> Parents and children 
in the bedroom, in 


tively (soliloquy techni 
reversal, mirror, double 


; around the dining ae” 
Wherever life is lived pu 
Monologues), assisted by p5 
echniques, erc, Illustrations pli- 
repeatedly in my recent pub! n 
* 2 € Spontaneous Man, 1956, The Firs 
Psycbodramatic Family, 1964, and in my earliest writings (1911- 
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"eid ey ud dialogues ina church setting, in a library 
inue : a S pes in actu and in situ; the earlier period 
"ees i psyc hodrama in situ between a husband and wife, in 

Tw. setting in Das Stegreiftheater, 1923, pp. 74-78. ; 
ie questions bewildered me and I could not rest until I 
n answer: (1) How can I communicate with the entire 


and how can all people communicate 


World, with all people, 
n the here and now? How 


esi p (2) How can this be done i ; 
Ua: NE myself from the past and create in the 
an Ve for the future, with the people I encounter? Then 
ia ret he miracle happened, at least in my fertile imagina- 
; the “encounter” took place: I met all the people and the 
eee met me. I spoke to the people in India, in China and in 
Sais in Africa, to the people in Russia and to the people in 
“rance. And they spoke back to me. I saw them and heard them 
and felt them. 
As I see it now what happened to me was not exactly what 
We call delusion and hallucination; it was a healthy, goal-directed 


experience. It was rather an anticipation of the future which fifty 
y the future and I was 


years later has become feasible. I just sav 

experiencing it, without telegraph and radio, without tape 
recordings and without computers, without mass two-way tele- 
vision, without any of the miracles of the machine being at my 


disposal. Because I had that vision, I began to work so as to 
work on electro-magnetic 


make that vision come true. I began to 
fields and developed the radio-film (radio-telephone tape re- 
cording). I worked with small groups and developed inter- 

y. I began to work 


actional and co-actional group psychotherap 
on the invisible underground of mankind and developed soci- 


ometry. Then came psychodrama, as a climax. 


B. Background of Group Psycbotberapy 
en from their parents' rigid views of 
y next step I should make in order 


to bring the new world to realization. I looked after the weakest 
links in the chain of our social existence and found the most 
vulnerable and helpless victims—in the streets of Vienna—the 


After freeing the childr 
life I knew intuitively ever, 
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prostitutes. I followed 
telberg (1913) 
houses, 


t- 
them into their sexual ghetto, da 
» in which they lived in small groups " s from 
The question was: what can be done to oes wante 
their chains and to give their life true meaning? heir bodies t0 
to appeal to the sexual appetites of men and sell ae xroperty: 
them. The answer was simple: as the body is thei s with 
give them the privile 


em to 
ge to do whatever they wish 
their body, g 


A -apidly 
ive them freedom of sex. But I found durer 
that to establish sex as à commodity met with eeu The 
ance and the barriers were practically m cima and 
logical Step seemed to be to follow the spirit of cna a “union 
put the problem on an economic basis. We wv the 
of prostitutes,” just as there are other labor unions. Bu 


ater 
a greate 

A 2 oe be a § 
lution of complete sexual freedom appeared to The labor 
revolution still than the reve i 


cogmize 
unions of the communist 


revo- 


and socialist parties did pics pene dic 
them as equals; the religions and their charity Ae un their 
not accept them unless they were willing to give ings 
identity and look 


ct 
d Je had me 
for respectable occupations. We ha k 
from time to time in 


; ich economic 

cir houses during which cGon jyersona 
legal problems were first. discussed. Gradually their. pc? 
sufferings bec 


; meetings 
ame the most important aspect of the 
Their emotior 


é the 

à ; nto ^ 

al needs pushed the idea of a labor union 1 m It 8 

background and group Psychotherapy. "in situ" took over: che 
interesting that what Was an 


absurdity and a paradox m 

Vienna of 1913 has cl appearance in our time: today 
is the meaning ¢ wi he “sexual explosion” of 
except a further move towards the freedom of the body? o of 

Modern group Psychotherapy Started in the sexual ghett a 
Vienna, in a natural setting, in situ (1913), and not in pec 
settings, as it developed in the US, aS 
where professional experts 
Workers, ete.—took over tł 


ers of the 


z move 
roe roup psychotherapy n! ious 
ment of professional Broups took different forms in vario" 


P Od. A £ n 
cultures. In early Christianity 1t grew out of the monasteries ! 
which comparatively small Broups of monks or nuns lived 1% 

k s 


intimate ensembles, Although the value Systems and aims Wt! 
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religious, the results were often unconsciously therapeutic. It 
Was to save the soul and not to heal the sick. The idea of mental 
illness is a modern concept. Onc monk helped another within 
the religious ritual of the monastic hierarchy (see J. L. Moreno, 
Application of the Group Method to Classification, 1932, and 
Who Shall Survive?, 1934). 

It is interesting to compare the autonomous group move- 
in our time, the movement among the 


ments of lay people 
prostitutes in Austria, 1913, with the Alcoholics Anonymous 
Movement (A. A.) in the U.S.A. 1934, and the Synanon 
1960. The movement among 


Movement among drug addicts, 
'affirmation" and 


the prostitutes started with the principle of * 
"acceptance" of the body as an indisputable property of every 
cak as the first natural law. They did not want 
a commodity, but to be recognized as having 


the professional and legal right to practice prostitution. The 
tendencies in the autonomous movements in the U.S.A. are quite 
different, Similar to the carly Christian movements to heal the 
soul from impurities, also the modern movements in the U.S.A. 
express themselves in dezial rather than affirmation. This trend 
expresses itself in diet; do not eat what you like and as much as 
you like, but follow dietetic rules. Do not drink alcoholic 
beverages because they make you sick. Do not take drugs be- 
cause they make you pathological. Do not indulge in sex, be- 
; al unless it is sanctioned by marriage. We see 

atural law 


here the old value conflict between upholding the n 
s of the body and mind, the sanctity of 


ativity, versus the tendency to 
principles which are un- 


Woman, so to sp 
to give up sex as 


Causc it's immor: 


and the natural right 
food, of sleep, of love, of cre 
control them and restrain them by ) 
natural or at least unproven as to their validity- 


C. Background of Sociometry 


When the first World War broke out in 1914, I was em- 
ployed by the Department of the Interior of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy as an Officer of Health in a camp, a com- 
munity of refugees near Vienna. My determination to find new 
solutions to difficult social problems found here a fascinating 
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, icutes 
and unexplored target. I recognized that just as Wet gee an 
lived in two worlds, the community of Mitternc he tensions 
official and an invisible part. In order to resolve re began to 
between these two aspects of this sick gg diae, SOR 
make graphs of the structure of every sett 
diagrams,” and gradually developed the system or s 
which has become a basic science of sociology. 


D. The Triadic Systemi, 


Sociometry—Group 
Psy chotherapy—P 


sy chodrama 


ama 
: im sychodra 
I merged Stroup psychotherapy, sociometry and psy 
o a single system: the Tri 
The triadic System is th 


int adic System. — 
€ integration of three the 


:ence 
ienC 
à i : TE the sc 
science of the group, the science of sociometry we le to one 
. E i ispensab 
Of action. These are interrelated and indispensa 
another. 


+ duals 
i } a $ dividu 
1. The first discovery Was that interaction of in 
in Broups has a ther 


to indifference, to vi 


the 


S of group psychotherapy. in the 
ion found a solid scientific basis 
Science of sociometry. 


3. The greatest ben 
sociometry through the action 
drama, PSychodrama i 


n situ, and 
The experimental methods of 


and 
efits accrue to group psychotherapy a 


$ cho- 
methods, therapeutic psy 
behavior training. 


did 
Stoup and action therapy 


*Perimental methods: (a) in a 
for instance, Pavlov. 
Phere of the open community 
Tapy, Sociometry, family the 


experiment, and (b) 
as sociodrama, grou 


P PSychothe 
apy, etc. 
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Conditions of the open experiment are: the visible body in 
Space, in the here and now, real life, on the spot, in situ, the 
group, action and interaction, acting out, action and social 
catharsis. 


III—Thbe Scientific Method and Group Psychotherapy 


A. Philosophy of Group Psychotherapy 


e raised is: why group psy- 
human relations sterile. 
A sane world 


The first question which can b 
chotherapy? Adjustment may make 
Maladjustment may make them more spontancous. 
may be stereotype, an insane world may be creative. The ques- 
tion: Why good psychotherapy? falls into the same category 
as the question: Is eating, sleeping and reproduction necessary? 
They are a matter of survival. Living in groups is also a matter 
of survival. There is no alternative, to live in groups or not to 


live in groups, we are existentially stuck. Group therapy is a 
process which goes on regardless of whether it is done by 


means of scientific methods or not. The answer 1s that ongoing, 
unorganized group psychotherapy can be improved by scientific 


methods. 

The second question is: if the individual is only a fragment 
Or a part of reality, what is real and more comprehensive? Our 
answer was that however real the individual is, the group is a 
greater reality and includes it. Mankind is a greater reality still 
than the groups and the universe at large includes all individuals, 
all groups, and all possible mankind. In my philosophy the es- 
sence of the universe was its creativity-spontaneity. The develop- 
ment of physical and cultural conserves, with the latter getting 
the upper hand more and more, led to the pathology of man, 
who became deficient as a spontaneous and creative agent. The 
Objective of group psychotherapy became, therefore, to stimu- 
late and train man's spontaneity and creativity, in the vehicles in 
which he naturally exists, that is, in groups. 

With different connotations, Burrow asked the same question. 
His answer was: the individual is an illusion, the race—phylum 
—is the real reality. We have to analyze the group through 
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rrow’s query 
phyloanalysis and return the I into the payun A 
was how ‘to integrate individual man into the bio-rs 
from which he has separated himself. ! - the theoretical 
The neurosis of man has been visualized by e It can be 
forerunners of group psychotherapy in pH de alienation 
best expressed in terms of the fundamental process 
from reality. For Marx, who c 


r 
; ue rerunne 
an be considered as a fore 

of theoretical group 


a eurosis 
psychotherapy, the cause of Neu 
is the economic alienation of man, the Vie AS m of the 
productivity in the work process. For Burrow the nh RES the 
neurosis is biological and pbyloanalytic alienation nguy 
separation of his I from the total phylum. According F mam: NiS 
tem the cause of neurosis is the cosmic alienation 9 s primary 
alienation from the essential meaning of the omg pase en- 
creative processes. It stands to reason that the Sine extent 
visioned by these carly leaders would determine to a E 4 of op- 
the type of method which they sponsored and the E pensable 
erations they considered significant. Marx found it inc pue 
to solve the economic alienation of man by a social ee hicr- 
in which the Working man becomes the top figure in t og 
archy of values, Burrow turned from verbal group therap? 


RS [uU 
a $ : 5 tion 
the study of the distortions of the physiological condi 
the individual produced b 


ert- 

Y his separateness. He engaged, Deo 

fore, in physiological experiments and abandoned the Souk 

vehicle. I saw a remedy in developing methods which terms 

train and re-train the behavior of individuals and groups 1n mic 

of their spontancity and creativity. I claimed that the gue re- 

and the biological Neurosis of behavior are interlocked a TS 
lated to the more Primary neurosis of Spontaneity and creativ! 


B. The Scientific Method and the Therapeutic Group 


The trends which 


dominated the 
ment from its ince 


3 z move- 
$ group psychotherapy n 
ption are: 


ë 
a) the interactional trend; b) a 
analytic trend; and C) the activist trend, psychodrama, soc! 
drama, role playing and allied forms, d 
All group Psychotherapists hav 


tence 
€ come to agree that a scie 
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of the therapeutic group is basic to "scientific" foundations of 
group psychotherapy. 

is ee id à science of the “therapeutic” group possible? It 
Menu ciun in conflict with the demands of pure basic 
hs ie ne advent of sociometry and group psychotherapy has 
ERU volutionary impact upon the orthodox, customary mean- 
ing of the scientific method which John Stuart Mill developed 
after the model of the physical sciences. Mill had come to the 
Cxasperating conclusion that the experimental method can not 
be applied to the social sciences, their subject matter being too 
Complex; co ipso, it could not be applied to a science of the 
Broup, thus making group psychotherapy an anecdotal, sccond- 
Class science. My argument was (sec my Sociometry, Experi- 
mental Method and the Science of Society, 1951) contrary to 
the model postulated by ph il science that group rescarch, 
Whether under laboratory or in situ conditions, #zust appear of 
consequence to the subject. The subjects must be motivated, 
they must expect to be helped, or potentially helped, by the 
Process, If the subjects are cold themselves, uninvolved in the 
Outcome of the research, it has no tangible validity. The very 
fact that the methods of group psychotherapy are so constructed 
that the patients arc subjectively participating, involved in the 
Process and expecting beneficial results from it, has given the 
Patients the "status of research actors" and the experimental 
Method in social science a new slant. Every group psychotherapy 
Session (analytic, discussional or psychodrama) is an experiment. 
Cold laboratory experiments carried out by academic social psy- 
chologists with subjects who are unmotivated and uninvolved 
from within their own depth, are of questionable value. In this 
context, indeed, we are in full accord with Mill, only that we 
replaced the skeptical conclusion of Mill by positive conclusions 
and by carrying out experiments in natural and laboratory 


Settings. 
The earliest 
therapy was to 


a comparable contro 
and measurement. All schools o 


task of sociometry and of sociometric group 


construct a group psychotherapy experiment and 
1 group which permitted rational evaluation 
f group psychotherapy have ex- 
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3 d rer pos 
: ‘ing wheneve 
plicitly or implicitly followed this thought, try de group proc- 
i anecdotal evaluation o 
sible, to go beyond the anecdotal ev; 
ess and to set up experimental situations. 


C. Tbe Small Group vs. the Large Group 


jth small 
The majority of studies to date have tine ansiot 
groups of from three to ten persons. The ue up was mà lc 
analytic determination of the size of a small awe of partici- 
in my Sing Sing Prison study in 1931. The inn of Sing Sing 
pants was seven. “Forty-seven prisoners, inmates have bee? 
Prison have been charted. From them, seven ne A double 
selected and assigned to a possible group, ‘Group nalysis, that 
analysis is that of two analyzed together; a triple mes numbel 
of three analyzed together but of no more than su 


i 
intimately.” But seve? 
of persons as can know one another intimately. 
by no means final; 


e 
mor 
b f n or he. 
h ; any number between three and te 

aS been recommen 


. on 
. criter! 
ded. The number changes with the 
of the group. 


hen a. 
x : W. 

In the context of family therapy, for instance, 

entire family is treated, 


ers 
emb 
we must accept the number of Heit the 
in the family, whether it is three, ten or whatever. 

number of part 


TN : f mily an 
Icipants is determined by the specific fa 
changes from cas 


€ tO case. 
Another barrier to the ri 


s arise? 
gid number of participants ua ofte 
in groupings which represent "intimate ensembles." It i large 
therapeutically indicated to permit Participation = ward. 
number because th stance, the same hospita 
The same is true 


: where 
in collective forms of psychodrama 
social problems are 


It i i 
down oot iss bang to Gà the goal of mass psycho- 
eic ponds atest possi le caution; the therapeutic and 
Aaike Y ne are far greater than in small group psy- 
vida aent m aware of the first revolutionary step beyon 
ako uni soli b therapy, made now morg than fifty years 
Pn m. las proven so fruitful. We have been able to 
akties cuba ig extent, the resistance of the individual- 
patent US s. The approach to the large group is, of course, 
iet dE re nge to our inventiveness and courage. It is a second 
Düthber e Ey dient to extend the size of the group sO that any 
Sex. D ee ividuals can be included without being limited by 
therapeutic r to accomplish this, an objective ‘reanalysis of the 
"proe ete has to be made and new methods have to 
éliéya "eni he question 1s how to move within a national 
dine. ramework from small group psychotherapy to mass 
We orig abes mass psychiatry. There is no reason why 
ae a " ear that forms of individual psychotherapy will be 
d and become unnecessary. On the contrary, there is 
— reason to assume that the three dimensions of psycho- 
apy, individual psychotherapy, group psychotherapy and 
Mass psychiatry, will parallel and stimulate each other. 


IV—The Need for Mass Psychiatry 


When the need for mass psychiatry emerged in our time, 
there were two questions: (1) Why is the need for mass treat- 
Ment greater and more urgent 70W than perhaps at any other 
time in history? (2) By what methods can we reach the masses 


effectively? 
Let us first answer question one: The development of mass 


media of transportation and communication has projected and 
filtered into every home innumerable ideas, perceptions and per- 
Suasions which have reduced the influence of the immediate 
family and the primary group (Cooley). It is not an accident 
that the sociometrists have introduced the term “tele” which 
means "influence at 2 distance" as the basic concept of com- 
munication. Of course, mass media such as television and mo- 
tion pictures are influences at a distance, but they are notoriously 
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A We ers Con: 
one-way relationships. "Therefore, it is implied in the tele AA 
Cept that two-way relationships be established between id 

i ‘er f i fr ^q as 
individuals, however far distant from one another, so 
restore the intimacy which exists in the dy 
group. 


But what instructions should we give 


the minimum requirements the television instrument must fulfill 
in order to be useful for some form of group Lj Mapas 
therapy? The television production would have to be so arrangec 
that every viewer could communicate with the ther 
the protagonist in the broadcastir 
present one-way has to be tr 
vision System. Just as in 
which every member 
the ther 


ads of the family 


the technologist as to 


apist and 
ng station. In other words, oe 
ansformed into a "two-way" tele 
a typical psychodramatic is 
communicates with every other, or ie 
apist, a psychotherapeutic television system must d 
every viewer to scc every other viewer in action as if they w i 
in the same social space. Even if other requirements arc not met, 
this is a minimum, 


Question two has been 
known methods which h 
(b) By methods which 


literal sense, the entire living community. 
Among the methods which are being 
to reach large masses of P 
is increasingly following 
In Paris, in collaborati 
Rossellini, I made a few 
motion picture Sponsored b 
Television. In the F 
approached Psychodr. 
In the U.S i 
apply psychodr 
indicating how 
peutic aims, 
The television-psy 
par excellence. But 
future. The comman 


therapy, all mankind. 


developed in our = 
apeutic theater, which 
atic group model. 
on with the Italian producer, Roberto 
years ago (1956) a psychodramatie 
Y the French Government Radio an 
rench Cinema, the producer, Rouch, has 
any times in his productions. 
cr of television productions 
ues. These are all signs of the time, 


Communication are used for thera- 


amatic rules m 
an increasing numb 
amatic techniq 


mass media of 


E M iS at present the future method 
T ner, better methods may emerge in the 
dment is that all beings be included in the 
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In the psychodrama of small action groups, in the synthetic 
group formations in clinics, in natural groupings like families 
and community settlements in forms of psychodrama in situ, on 
the spot, in the here and now, the small group approach has 
spread all over the world and is practiced in many varieties. The 
treatment ot large masses, consciously or unconsciously, is al- 
ready in full swing in many places or waiting to be organized 
in an overall system of operations. The treatment of the entire 
living humanity, which was at the time of Who Shall Surv 
an utopian dream, is moving now towards becoming a prac- 


tical reality. 

; Every group psychotherapy session can be viewed asa modi- 
fied. Stegreiftheater, a modified theater of spontaneity. The 
original dictum of the psychodramatic process was that there are 
“no” spectators permitted in the theater of psychodrama. All par- 
ticipants are to play their own roles and to switch roles with 
every member in the group, each acting out his perception of 
the other fellow. The idea of psychodrama, reaching back to 
the dimmest memories of earliest civilizations, prescnts the first 
modern model of mass psychiatry. Although the “public” ses- 
sions of psychodrama are limited in the numbers of people who 
could participate in person, they contain the seed which could 
be taken up by the mass media of communication, cSpeck lly by 
television, to be developed further into the televised psycho- 


drama. 


V—Synthesis and Future Objectives 


alistically all the fronts in the group psycho- 

scientific, clinical, cultural, political, its 
pread. The movement has become easily 
the most popular and influential among the psychotherapies of 
our time. But in the rapid spread there 1s danger that the move- 
ment may go Out of hand. The many trends and sub-forms, 
although ‘a sign of productivity and progress, threaten to break 


it up from within into fragments. 
Group psychotherapy js strivil 
vigorous science in its own right. But in the work of many prac- 


We must face re 
therapy movement; 
growth as well as its S 


ng to attain the status of a 
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T a d 2. : on other 
ttioners it is still immature and parasitic, leaning up 


disciplines for its concepts and terminology—psychoanalysis, 
group dynamics, and existentialism, to name a few. hoanalytic 

The three mysteries to be combatted are: 1) psyc gen sole 
mysticism—the mysticism of the individual i acsi ua roup 
Source of group analysis; 2) group mysticism—when s Fale 
becomes a self-propelling entity independent of the UR 
who comprise it; and 3) existential mysticism—when exis 


e: ] 
: ; npirica 
concepts are used instead of those gained through emp 
investigation. 
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LSD-TYPE DRUGS AND PSYCHEDELIC THERAPY 


SANFORD UNGER, PH.D. 
(with the assistance of the Spring Grove 
Psychedelic Therapy Research Group: 
Albert Kurland, John Shaffer, Charles Savage, 
Sidney Wolf, Robert Leihy, O. Lee McCabe, and 
Harry Shock) 
Spring Grove State Hospital 


Editorial Note 


In recent months LSD has become a household word. Wide- 
Spread misuse of LSD-type drugs has at times had tragic conse- 
quences which have obscured their potential use as therapeutic 
aids in the treatment of neuroses and psychosomatic illness. 
Clinical investigators continue, however, to show a growing in- 
terest in the theory and practice of therapy based on controlled 
use of these drugs. The following account of the so-called “psy- 
chedelic” procedure suggests that patients who fail to respond 
to other forms of treatment may be helped by psychotherapy 


incorporating the administration of these drugs. 
ief of Psychosocial Research of 
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h, Inc., Spring Grove State Hos- 


Friends of Psychiatric Researc 
Jand, and Chief Therapist of the Psyche- 


pital, Baltimore, Mary! 
earch Program. He began LSD work at 


delic Therapy Res 
1963 on official loan from the National Insti- 


Spring Grove in 
tute of Mental Health, where he served, from 1960-1964, as 
gist in the Laboratory of Psychology. 


Research Psycholo 
Dr. Unger received his B.A. degree from Antioch College 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Cornell University. In 


1958-1959, he was a Senior Fellow of the Cornell Graduate 
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School. In 1959-1960, he was Chairman of P 
College. "— 

Dr. Unger has published papers in cron ing deor n 
Psychology as well as the arca of psychedelic therapy : aide bs 
he authored “LSD: The Spring Grove Experiment," a g 


de: 5 ss he perth - MeGraw- 
the CBS television documentary being distributed by 
Hill Text-Film Division. 


svchology at Shimer 


— THERAPY 
LSD-TYPE DRUGS AND PSYCHEDELIC THERA 


“Considering the state of our know 
seem sufficiently daring 
peutic tactics . 

of helping that the 


i ot 
ledge, we still r sid 
and experimental about the is 

i » process 
we know so little about the pro 


è . axi- 
only proper attitude is onc of m 
mum experimentalism" (Meehl, 1955, p. 374). 


In the search for new 
efficacy of Psychotherapy, 
or conceived for some 
1963; 1964). The devel 


s 16 
techniques which might binos E 
LSD-ty pe drugs have been c pim 
time to hold unusual promise (sce ki Sos 
opment and systematic assessment » Pp 
chedelic therapy, incorporating à procedure of high-dose ader 
administration first reported by Osmond (1957), has been be 
Way at Spring Grove State Hospital for over three ow this 
though complete data are not yet in, all present results fron 
work point to the following conclusions: schedelic 

(1) that trained Personnel can implement the psych 

procedure with relatively high safety; and 


(2) that its judicious use can 
uniquely facilitate 
peutic objectives, 


j haps 
importantly and pr x 
à : : , cr 
the achievement of à variety of psychoth 


Psychedelic Therapy 


a. Nomenclature and Overview. Psychedelic therapy refers 
to an overall theory and Practice of treatment. The psychedelic 
procedure 


E alternatively called “the Session” or the LSD session. 
refers to a specialized set of t i 


am = iiis i kr (or an LSD-type drug) within the 
etii cde gong pasehiedele therapy. (Thus, a patient may 
LSD wi. nedelic therapy for six months but have only one 

on.) The psychedelic procedure is expressly designed 
to produce the psychedelic reaction. The psychedelic reaction 
May occupy only intermittent minutes of the full 10-12 hours 
of an LSD session; however, such episodes, characterized, sub- 
Jectively, by profound meaningfulness and an extraordinary 
depth and intensity of positive emotion, are the hallmark of 
psychedelic therapy. In other (non-drug) contexts, such re- 
actions have been referred to as "peak," "identity," or "con- 
version" experiences, or “encounters.” The emergence of psy- 
chedelic therapy as a distinctive treatment form is based on the 
reliable reproducibility of the psychedelic reaction. 

_ At present, psychedelic therapy is composed largely of strate- 
gies and tactics of treatment; theory development has been 
sketchy. In general, pathological functioning in the patient is 
presumed to have been determined bv the reinforcement history 
Which would have predisposed toward root "defects" in the 
Sclf-svstem (self-image, self-esteem, self-trust, sense of basic 
Worth), and associated. valuc-attitude distortions and "inadequa- 
cies.” The major effort of psychedelic therapy is reconstructive, 
premised on the possibility —via the psychedelic reaction—ol 
rapidly establishing and then consolidating the patient's func- 
tioning on a core of positive self-acceptance and regard. 

b. LSD and the psychedelic reaction. In dosages of 200 
mcgms. or more, LSD produces a 10-12 hour period of unusually 
striking, varied, and anoma functioning; the range of 


lous mental g 
possible effects and/or cpisodes of reaction is panoramic. Cer- 
tain dimensions of possible reactivity are therapeutically irrele- 
vant (c.g., sensory changes): others are of distinctly antithera- 
peutic consequence (e.g. panic or terror, or psychotic reac- 
tions). The major dimension of therapeutic relevance of drug- 
altered reactivity is the affective or emotional sphere; intense, 
labile, personally-meaningful as well as ego-transcending emo- 
is uniformly produced, with periodic episodes or 


es" of overwhelming feeling. 
s needless to note that the use of LSD is not 


tionality 
“shock wav 
It is perhap 
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predicated on any conventional drug or chemotherapeutic 
T text of psychedelic therapy, the LSD SESSIQD 
IS undertaken Only after the therapist 1) has gained intimate 
knowledge of the patient's developmental history, dynamics, de- 
S; 2) close Tapport has been established; and 
the patient has been specifically and comprehensively pre- 
Pared for the Procedure. The therapist, in a demanding and 

r ati roughout the entire period of 
Tug action, The Purpose of the high-dose LSD session is nor 
iagnostic or Uncovering but rather as corrective 
all, beyond forestalling or attenuating anti- 
he psychedelic procedure is designed 


motionally-validated insight, at- 
esteem, and deepened philosophi- 


Systems (Monroe, 1957) is guessed 
key neurophysiological substrate of psyche- 
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Rice m vee of _ Positive interpersonal emotion may 
a reeducatively explored. 

Pc nin) consequences of a stabilized psychedelic | 
DUE e ten quite remarkable. Mood is elevated and en 
i ; eisa relative freedom from concerns of the past, frc 
Sex p anxiety; and the disposition and capacity to enter in 
ace erpersona] relationships is enhanced. This psychede 
Reis iae generally persists for from two weeks to a mon 
gradually fades. The therapeutic challenge has revolve 


firs : " 3 : 
st, on reliably producing the psychedelic reaction, and the 
on learning to utilize this extraordinar 


more importantly, 
nduring personalit 


« 
paranormal" phenomenon as a fulcrum of e 
reconstruction. 

. €. Advantages. As already indicated, the rapidity of mear 
ingful impact is one principal virtue of psychedelic therap) 
Within a matter of a month into therapy, for example, persistin 
depression may be relieved, generalized anxiety and preoccupy 
ing distress reduced in salience, and constructive motivatio: 
established. The patient may already be able to resume his posi 
ton in society, while therapy proceeds in increasingly produc 


tive fashion. 

The significance of a rapid and radical benign alteration ir 
the patient's pattern of functioning, while it would seem of 
general value, is crucial in the treatment of alcoholism. Conven- 
tional therapy has been singularly unsuccessful with this patient 
category as the very nature of the condition, the inability to 
maintain sobriety, has seemed utterly to compromise the possi- 
bility of therapeutic progress. Hence, the especial affinity and 


relevance of psychedelic therapy for the alcoholic patient is 


apparent. i : 

Another advantage, as it has emerged during the course of 
our work, has been the apparent effectiveness of psychedelic 
therapy with culturally-deprived patients of low intelligence. 
Needless to note, these patients are very poor candidates for 
conventional therapy. The route to emotional re-education rep- 
resented by the psychedelic procedure, however, seems not at 
all prejudicial against individuals of poor verbal skills or so- 
phistication. 
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r > cgi- 
Additionally, other patients who ordinarily six Aeg ut 
Sidered exceedingly difficult or inappropriate AR ise an 
conventional treatment, by virtue of their inability to ok cum 
a therapeutic relationship (¢.g., sociopathic and other ied id 
disorders), may apparently be engaged by the Rue a 2 
cedure and continue much more meaningfully and effectivel) 
therapy, : T 
d. Safety. In view of the oft-expressed d edis 
dangers of LSD, although it has been repeatedly p Cohen 
trained personnel can use the drug without danger id vinim. 
1960), the Safety record at Spring Grove had best be Paka 15 
espite severe pathology in many of the M iir equa AM 
Cases treated, there has been only one adverse reaction, pec 
occurring in a Schizophrenic patient in remission, was dali 
reversible by standard chemo- and psychotherapy. In adc 
it may be worthy of note, in view 
LSD abuse, that no 
our knowledge, 
the drug. 


i rn about 
of persistent concern al E 
i spring Grove 
ta single patient treated at Spring Gr e of 
i SE M 
has engaged in subsequent illegitimate t 


In-Progress Research 


After a som 
velopment, during 


Which time 6 
patients Were treate 


d (see Kur 


) psychedelic psychotherapy pee 
ated. Both studies. st] ; sat the present time, are " h- 
th utilize double-blind iet i 
fer an active treatment period of six months. 
y of PSychedelic the : 
ported under PHS Grant 7 M.H. 08074, volunteer patients hospi 
talized in the Spri i 


pus Abie patio 
abilitation unit are ra 


rimental group receives 450 
aintained through any repeat 
al judgment throughout the 
assessment, and 


ie papcbudefie reaction. The expe 
P bas: his dosage differential is m 
SEO CM sie indicated by clinic 
Cyaluation- Ret wd Follow-up CORP aa 
staff, is "ib vex oria entirely independently of the clinical 

‘ mplished for all patients at SIX months, twelve 


months E : 
s, and 18 months after entry into the program. The ob- 
assess Whether and 


oe T this study are to systematically S 
edura d or degree thc psychedelic (high-dose) pro- 
alcoholic i LM y affects the outcome of therapy with chronic 
A a fn Over 60 patients of an anticipated 99 have 
gram. Re pe dae been started in active treatment in this pro- 
b Cr cently, for purposes of this presentation, the blind was 
Sry on the cases who had passed the first six-month evalua- 
3 point. (Note: The blind was broken in such a way as not 
s "ud contaminate the continuing evaluation). Out of a total 
af 8 patients who had bcen located and interviewed, ratings 

global improved adjustment were over twice as high in the 
experimental as compared to the control group, with the rate 
of complete abstinence in the experimental (high-dose) group 


running well over 50 per cent. 
The study of psychedelic th 
under PHS Grant MH-11001, 


Patient types: severe depressives, 


cases. The objectives and methodology of 
to those outlined above, with the addition of another com- 


atients referred by ward psychiatrists, accept- 
are randomly an intensive 


ndition, an 
roups, wit 


with neurotics, su pported 


includes a diversity of 
sociopaths, and borderline 
this study are similar 


erapy 
in fact 


assigned to 1) 
d to 2) experimental DEus) 
h the controls receiving 


dose) and the experimentals re- 


ceiving 350 megms. under double-blind conditions and with all 
other "trentment and evaluation considerations being identical. 
Nearly 60 patients of an anticipated 99 have either completed 


or are in process of completing the six-month treatment period. 
e favorable, data are not yet avail- 


While clinical impressions ar 
it may prove of value to examine 


able from this study; hence, à 
the MMPI’s of the first seven patients who comprised an open 


Parison group. P: 
able to the study, 
group psychotherapy ©° 
control psychedelic therapy 8 
the active placebo (50 megm. 
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psychedelic therapy pilot study prior to the controlled pues, 
These patients covered a range of diagnoses, and in two mn 
had had many years of prolonged hospitalization. ies UE 
MMPI Profiles (see Fig. 1) show their pretreatment status, the 


COMPOSITE PROFILES 
FIRST SEVEN "NEUROTIC" PATIENTS 
Female 


115 unii PRE-TREATMENT 
110 mmm ONE WEEK POST-LSD 
mmm POST- TREATMENT (6 MONTHS) 


100 
90. 
80 Š 
e bu, S G 
© 5 R 
= 70 og 
a T 4 3 Bie 
bs Iy oM 
60 3 A 
i A 


K Hs D Hy Pd Mf Po Pt Sc Ma Si 
MMPI Scales 


Figure | 


have done well since the close 


patients, to present knowledge, 
n rehospitalized. 


o iv 
f active treatment; none has bee 


Case Illustration 


ails of the therapeutic process, it 


= the intention to present the case of one of the pilot study 
Bei uc N-5. Though no case is “typical,” this one 
nes ends itself because of unusual difficulty; it demonstrates 

: e strengths and limitations of the treatment. As well, the 
patient wrote an especially articulate account of her first session, 
conveying more effectively than can discursive discussion the 
nature and impact of the 


In order to illustrate the det 


psychedelic procedure. 


Pre-treatment Assessment 


Prior to the initiation of therapy, Upon referral to the pro- 
ial history is taken and 


gram by the ward psychiatrist, a soci 
psychometric testing performed; relevant data are summarized 
below. 
Patient N-5: Social History 

Grove. She 


“This is patient N-5's fourth admission to Spring e 
but has one child—a 


is a 23 year old Baltimorean, unmarried, 
one and a half year old son. This young woman had an un- 
pleasant and unhappy childhood. Her father deserted the family 
when she was an infant. She describes her mother as being cold 
and indifferent. : s 
"By age 14 she had been found delinquent by the Juvenile 
Court of Baltimore County: spent six weeks at the girls’ training 
robation. At age 16, by the order of 
rove and remained 


school, and was put on P ; 
mitted to Spring G 
Adjustment. Re- 


that court, she was con Í f 
The diagnosis was 


over one and a half years. 
action, Childhood. When discharged she began a pattern of 
loose and promiscuous living. f NT. 

rivate psychiatric institu- 


hile working at a P 


“At age 20, W 
th whom she eloped from 


tion, she met an alcoholic patient wi 
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the institution. She lived with him off 
Twice within one year, in 1963, 
Grove. The diagnosis w: s 
four months of private psychiatric treatment, 
“For several months before this admission to 
she says that she ‘ran wild. She held a clerical job in a down- 


town office but was out every night frequenting all the nigl 

if d its being 
Spots and was neglectful of thc baby. She blandly admits being 
promiscuous and ultimately 


: “aS 
became very depressed. She wa 
arguing with ev 


. aie 

cryone constantly, was crying, and upset. | 
nally, she voluntarily came to the hospital. 
“This young woman recounts events in | 


and Casually—in a detached manner. 
her demeanor is very unpredictable.” Her 
Patient N-5°s Pre-session Raven LỌ, score was 94. 


MMPI Profile is shown in Figure 2. Clinical evaluation of the 
MMPI follows: 


“The profile of this patient sug; 
Psychopathology, Prim 

Psychopathy and unus 
elevations are on scales Measuring 
‘Psychic Pain, in short, Diagnostic | 
Personality disorder, currently experiencing severe anxiety anc 
depression, Reality contact appears tenuous, and psychotic Sp 
sodes are a distinct possibility. Poor judgment and impulsive 
acting-out are likely characteristics, The relatively low Aff 


Score in the Presence of the other scale clevations suggest 
masochistic feminine attitudes.” 


and on for over two years. 
she was admitted to vans 

i i > had 
as Depressive Reaction. In 1964 she ha 


Spring Grove 


er background coldly 
The impression is that 


severe 
gests the presence of seve 
ary elevations are 


| P1 Y 
on scales measuring 
ualness of thought 


content. Secondary 

depression. and anxiety— 
H H = e a 

ally, this is the profile of 


Pre-Session Therapy 


“We have much 
their differentiation fr 
riences which subje 


ifferent Contexts and the Preconditio 


rence and of their dynamic effectiver 
any time incorporat 


to learn about 
om some brands 
ctively appear y 


peak experiences: 
of psychotic expe- 
ery similar, their 
ns of their occur- 

less. Should we at 
© similar exceptional states into the 
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T Scores 


Female: N-5 
1 PRE-TREATMENT 


0 D 
L F K kK D Hy Pd Mf Po P! 
MMPI Scales 
Figure 2 


through the usc of conscious- 
hat patients would have 


therapeutic process—e £^ 
they must be prepared 


ness expanding drugs—l believe tl 
to be prepared for them just as 
to make effective use of insights - prepared means 
a real need for new answers; it means expecting 
g concretely how to put them to use, 
q realizing clearly that one might be 


neurotic uses. Unless 


..to be 


having ; 
them and know!n 
the right use, and 


tempted to put the experience to 
exceptional experiences are integrated with the pattern 


of health, the very fascination they arouse can actually 
divert the person from the task of reorganizing his 
Menas (Angyal, 1965, P- 297). 
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The treatment 
engaged in near- 
information and 


i i i "termini actors 
tracing and delineating the influences and determining f 
in the emer i 


i atti- 
ent's self-system and related a 


patterns, The therapist, 

Neern, also transmits his belief in 
= capacity Gf the Patient to establish his functioning on a 
foundati in 


Pre-session therapy With patient N- 
mental picture as follows: The pred 
Patient’s first five years was the 
patient's mother work 
grandmother 


5 filled out the develop- 
ominant influence in the 
maternal grandmother; the 

rgely out of the home. The 
Pampered the chilq 


by the grandmother. 
her mother began a 
disapproving, issued e 
Consequences—effectively 
T her prospective stepfather. 

Y, and amidst great turmoil, a 
o an apartment gl 


OUS verbal abuse of the child. 
ons Were born to th 


rapid succession. 
» She attempted to drown 
e bath tub—which was 


t this point also, a 


only narrowly 
nly narrowly averted by the stepfather. A 
te lying, and like 


full-blown pattern of stealing, indiscrimina 
rebellious behaviors emerged in the child. She recalls only feel- 
mgs of hate for the stepfather and stepgrandmother; she did 
periodically try, though unsuccessfully, to win the mother's 
affection. and approval bv occasional ‘conformity. By age 10, 
after setting a fire in the kitchen of her home, the patient ran 


away for the first time. 


The feelings of self-disgust an 3 
were profound; as she described herself, “I am filled with filth.” 


Increasingly, during three weeks of pre-session therapy, she 
scemed definitely to be engaged and reached, with the develop- 
ment of a modicum of insight. The therapeutic relationship ap- 


proached to as good rapport 35 seemed possible at the time. 


d self-hatred in patient N-5 


nts 5 
Pre-Session Preparation 
« ; ; Inferno and returned 
Vergil guided ae Inferno 2 
him safely, chastened 2 l>” a (Savage 
use LSD should do as well for their patients (Savag®» 


192, p. 434). 
are struc- 


LSD session 
ist, also, 1m- 


Largely, “ex ectations” 

tured de diis d readings p the therapiso 
plicitly, reinforces the hope tha È 

and goodness within the p? i /hose ebin Se anong o 
d js pups puce = pathologic ch potentials are 
he ic PO a Me m 
R E * v be difficult t9 negotiate an 
jectives, it is conveyed, may 

and faith. 


. The patient is enjoine 
into him"; that it alters t 


“silent” and closed-off areas, D i ; 
rie reflects What 5 
ices Comes from WA etioding otential.” Further, the 
i 


some aspect of 


patient is assured that there is 
face; nothing that c. 
does not have mean 
ficial result, 


i TM * cannot 
nothing within that he wien : 
n “he d," tha 
an emerge that cannot be eens t : 
hs ari ne- 
i at c > erstood with be 
ing, that cannot be unders 


The patient is enjoined against excessive 
tualization, or analysis—rather, 
the music carry him. 
the Capacity for norn 


discussion, intel- 
he is told to "just be," to lee 
(In LSD dosages of 200 megms. n eda 
al ego functioning and “volitional bid 
trol is much attenuated; especially in the first three s bem 
hours of a Session, efforts at prolonged verbalization or logic: 
formulation are likely to lead to distressed confusion.) Ma 

The patient is prepared for the possibility of unusual ade 
effects, for fear reactions (either general or Speeiney. for ‘all 
Pression, and for the dynamic significance of “distrust, as bees 
as other potentially alarming, frightening or antitherapeu 
reactions or developments, 

Insofar as it is Possible, the 
the course and condu 
€xposure, while we 
the distracting 
Stereophonic headphones, 7 
ming 


lec 


paticnt and the est 
the therapist's most im 
Course of the session. Music 
tional language but, 
Contain specific verb 

As a final item of 


ablished relationship, music 
portant tool in guiding the 
not only “speaks” a direct emo- 
in addition, choral and vocal selections 
al-symbolic (attitudinal) input. t 

the pre-session preparation, the course = 
therapy is reviewed, The dynamics of the patient's iioi 
and "disorders" are summarized, along with reinforcement o 
hopefully identified, if heretofore Submerged, potentials. 


The Session 


“Emotions grasp vitally that of w 


merely a pale reflector; they 
riences and thus are the 


can pave the way to ch 


hich thoughts are 
are Concrete E 


Springs of our actio 
ange only if, Seeing t 


alue expe- 
ns. Insight 
he state of 
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affairs di ; i 
s differently, we also come to feel differently about 


Ite es i i f 
. Insights accompanied or followed by a strong 


and appropriate ; à 
ppropriate emotional response—one might call them 


vit is E à 
fe al insights—have the best chance of becoming cf- 
ctive, at once or in time” (Angyal, 1965, p. 271). 


arduous, often exhausting— 


F ; de 
or the therapist, the session 15 
ale nurse, the therapist 


eli Rad Along with a femal 
e tio ue ik Am of the session day in constant attendance 
patios R a ic nurse keeps a time-indexed record of the 
Selections: A E and significant cvents, including the musical 
rin oes k iis is given to the patient at the end of the day 

Pa A y helps in the session write-up requested of all patients. 
ET N-5 received a total LSD dosage of 300 micrograms 
T bu: a first administration, followed by an additional 100 

r later. Her report, slightly edited, follows. 


Patient N-5: LSD Session Report 


nning, I was quite appre- 


« :; A p 
I must admit that in the begi 
aid. The nurse had come 


hensive and more than a little afr: 
and got me at about cight-thirty. I felt a little more com- 
fortable when I got in the trcatment room where I had 
Spent so many hours in therapy. When the doctor came 
in I was even more comforted as ] knew he understood 
and would be there to help and guide me. 

“I drank my LSD at 8:45. From that point on time 
had no perspective. The doctor, the nurse, and I looked 
at some pictures of myself and my family. I began to feel 
dizzy and wanted to lie down. Then the thought oc- 
curred to me that Jd better go tO the bathroom first. 

ilt and roll. It wasn't 


When I got up the floor scemed to t 
an unpleasant sensation, however. I came back from the 


bathroom and the eve shades and earphones were put 
into placc. The doctor squeezed my hand and suddenly 
I wasn't afraid anvmore. I drifted with the music and 


was at one with the music. 


“My sense of touch became very intensified. The 
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blanket that was covering me became alive. I duds gd 
touching my face and feeling every particle of my skin. 
“I was drifting with the music and I had the e 
that I was dying. I was at my funeral. I could smell a 
of the flowers. I cried, but I didn't want to escape from 


the feeling. I somehow knew that I had to die in order 
to be born again. 


"The music was stopped and the eyeshades and para 
phones removed. The colors in the room were vibrating 


and alive. I talked with the doctor and asked him if I 
had died. I was still crying. 


“I lay back down and the shades and earphones were 


put in place. Again, I drifted with the music. 
“Suddenly 


my body seemed to grow very warm. I 
felt with every sense of my being that I was in Hell. 
My body grew warmer and warmer, then suddenly 
burst into fire. T was afraid, then the doctor took my 
hand. I lay there and let my body burn up. The fire 


seemed to cleanse me. Then all sensation seemed to fade 
and I asked to sit up. 


“The doctor showed me some pictures. One was 
called the Guardian Angel. To me, at the time, it rep- 
resented a mother and child, I said with amazement, ‘It’s 
me. Pm crying. My baby” 

“All at once, a 


fter all the doubts and fears, I knew 
I was a mother an 


d that T loved my child! 


s and shades were 
the music playing was ‘The Lord’s Prayer.’ There must 


arms and revealin - L smiled and said, ‘I’ve 
found Him, T've found Him! I had such a tremendous 
Sense of peace and well being. After so many years of 
running alone and afraid, God Was now with me. 


"The music stopped and I lay relaxed and said, ‘But 
I found a reason for it all? God's place in the universe, 
in the world, and in myself seemed so Clear. He is love 
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and He is li T 
e is life. He is in everything. And finally, at long 


la: 
pa was also in me. 
Pies ccn at a picture of my 
ng g 
ios de h E of love and for the first time gratitude 
"e d I was crying but crying with joy 
kfulness. j —— ; 
eais I wiped away the cleansing, wonderful 
‘ 
‘I ther i ; 
Eisen. I t looked at a picture of myself when I was 
. I knew that the girl in that picture never was; 


the pe 
rso ; | : 
P n was never real. I tore up the picture and 
that she is.’ I was on the 


pointed to myself. “This 1s W 


son and I felt an over- 


toad to discovering myself. 
dere ad 11:20. I had been under the LSD for 
hours, however, 1t scemed as if it had been 
ber at one 


time. I can remem 


eterniti 
ernities. I had no sense of 
it was ar 


ohn po the doctor what time 
m 4 wenty minutes tO eternity.’ 

Cle Berg: and smoked a cigarette. I 
ess ar the Christ Child and His mothe 
I nder, 'She's not afraid of Him—In 
had been fear of love that had kept m 


my son. 

"The earphones an 
again I drifted with the n 
of life and living. I exclaimed, 
three years I had been here Ih 
I had only existed!’ The music again p 
said, ‘Don’t let it go * want it to go away! 

“Then, the music changed. The record was Mahalia 
Jackson. The sound poun around me. It seemed as if 
the music was trying to consume me. I knew fear, stark, 
naked fear. Fear was all around me, covering me. The 
music shouted at me and vibrated through me. I tore off 
the earphones and shades and shouted, ‘Turn it off!’ It 

didn't stop» it would destroy me. 

“The doctor turned off the music and blessed silence 
filled the roo id, 1 don’t think I've ever been so 

t I was running away. My words 


afraid!’ I knew t 


nd he an- 


was shown a 
r. I said with 
fraid It 


d shades were put in place and 
ausic. I had a tremendous Sense 
All the twenty- 


Tm alive! 4 

ad never really been alive. 

aused and again 
T 
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H +) > ZI wav 
were, ‘I was running away, wasn't I? I was all the à 
back in Hell and I wasn't d 


I was never so afraid" T 
"The doctor talked to me of fear and fear of e 
realized that I had been consumed with fear all my life. 


He said, "This is the time. Let's go toward it.’ I said, Tm 


afraid—I don't want to UM 


"Then, suddenly, I knew that I had to face whatever 
there was to comc. It was now or never. I held to the 
doctor’s hand and said, ‘Don’t Iet me run anymore. I 
Was too tired to run anymore. 


“The music again took over and I felt comforted. 
I relaxed and was just one with the music. 

“When the music stopped, 
and the colors were 


purple glass that w 
color, 


fraid. What frightened me? 


I looked about the room 
alive. They glowed. I wanted a 


as on the table. I wanted to feel the 
I seemed to be one w 


"I went to the bathroom 
The earth seemed to vibr 


ith the soft glowing purple. 
and looked out the window. 
ate with life. I exclaimed, Tes 

alive! It's a wonderful world. I don't have to run anymore. 
"Back in the treatment room the rose seemed to 
radiate life. I felt it, smelled it, savored it. 
“Again the shades 
and I drifted with the 
Immanuel.’ Again, I had the sense 
He was holding me 


and earphones were put into place 
music. The record was ‘Oh Come 
of being with God. 
in His arms and He was revealing 
life to me. Then suddenly, light was all around me, and 
love, wonderful, overwhelming love, was all 

"I could love and be lov 
wandering I had come home 
with God, completely 
I have so much to give. I’ve been so empty—that's not 
important now, I Was crying for joy and ‘thankfulness. 
I had received the m 1 


around me. 
ed. After so many vcars of 


Continued and I cried, 
Tm crying for joy" 
“The music sto 


pped, and I Temoved the sh 
earphones and sat 


ades and 
up. The doctor gave me a 


mirror. T 
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I radiated love. I said, ‘I see 
along. Oh, I love me! 
as at the beginning of 


ea much love. It was there all 
"e ard now where I was. I w 
three Halogen sae pone born. I was alive! After twenty" 
ieee EE chen years I had been born. Thank God 
anymore. r dopo I sid in awe, 1 don't have to run 
wonderful. Tri so i ki d myselí—it $ so wonderful, so 
© “Again, I = iene can just feel it all over me.” 
joy. The eines d with the music and knew only 
sm tend ubi m he and i was elated. The 
stopped and I e ees yer of my ean The USE 

AE dut. dd n gheo Lon laughed with pure joy: 
pare i of water and it was nectar. I cried, 
o embrace the who ] found God— 


ik VHS SU d le world. 
s so important. Im not alon [ll never 


c any morc. 


be : 
alone agai x s 
ens a again. I looked at a picture of my son, and 
as if I would burst with love. 
isic. When it stopped, I 


CURAE 
Again I listencd to the mv 


of my mother. I had once 


The hate 
J feel 


jassion. I said, 


l i t ict 
ooked at a pic ure 
ew only comp 


felt dis 
elt dissolved and I kn 
so sorry for her.’ 

and this time the sun 


« 
I went again to the bathroom 
up the rays 


he window and I travelled 
It w d dancing and 


came in through t 
and went into the sun. 
vibrating with golden color. 

ain I returned to the couch and listened to 
the music stopped, the doctor 2n 

J ate à salami sandwich and relished 
hfully say it was the best thing I’ve 


as warm an 


“Once ag 
the music. When 
had sandwiches. 
every bite. ] can trut 
ever eaten. 

“Later, the doctor and I went fora walk and J literally 
discovered the world. I saws smelled, and touched the 
trees, flowers, and grass. hed the bark of a tree 
and felt the life running t gh it feeding the deep 
green leaves. I touched the grass and it felt like velvet. 

d me. This was life; this was 


The soft warm air embrace 


my world an J was at home. 


“We returned to the treatment room and continued to 
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listen to music. The music seemed to reach and awaken 
a depth in me that I never knew existed. When — 
ninth was playing, I was completely at one with the 
music. With each note I scemed to soar to higher heights. 

“At about 9:00 p.m. I returned to the ward and 
drifted off into a dreamless sleep. When I awoke, the 
next morning, I saw my rose on the nightstand and for 
the first time in my life, I thanked God that I was alive. 

Post-Session Assessment 


“A neurotic individual carries in himself a secret con- 
cept which may be stated as: If people knew all there 
was to know about me (that is, my ‘bad unconscious’), 
they would think that I was a pretty unpleasant, worth- 
less individual. . . . Under LSD some actually experience 
walking into the shadow and finding a great inner light. 
++» The result... is that the individual has a new, total 
view of himself. He sees that he has good in him, that he 
has value. He finds that he can like himself more, that he 
can love himself. Such positive changes towards one's 
Self also alter one's view of other people, for one's concept 
of others is always colored by the way one sees himself. 
If the individual accepts himself more, trusts himself 


more, loves himself more, he can also trust others and 
love others to a gr 


eater degree" (Downing and Wiegant, 
1964 p. 191). 


On the day following the session, and for a while thereafter, 
N-5 was described as "radiant? 


(the psychedelic “after-glow”)- 
She reflected, as William James would have it: r 

“A feeling of being in a wider life than that of this world’s 
selfish little interests . . . An immense elation and freedom. A 
shifting of the emotional 


center towards loving and harmonious 
affections, . , ," (James, 1902, p. 289). 


N-5's post-session. Raven LQ. tested at 112.3 significant 
increase over the pre-treatment score of 94. Her MMPI, admin- 
istered one week post-session, is shown in Figure 3 below; the 
evaluation follows: 
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« 

Po " 
a Norsk iei: marked improvement has taken place in 
been ai Aao areas. Depression and anxiety have both 
striking, annoi Los normal limits. Perhaps even more 
Reality water r, has been the reduction in psychotic elements. 
gestion of iari iy firm and there is no longer any sug- 
patient is wii a d psychotic break. However, although the 
view of the co A more psychologically comfortable, in 
ality d:isord ntinuing indications of an *acting-0ut person- 

der, any long-range prognosis must be guarded." 


P P 
ost-session Therapy 


the task of recovering 
; 


« 

F 3 P 
or the majority of patients, 
cll and staving wel 


falls i 
" into two parts: getting W 
ngval, 1965, p- 256). 


"Ne ose es aim of 
mediated assault the negative assumptive 
profound p essentially unproductive contact. life. 
, directly-confronted, corre nal experiences 


of ! 

fun. Session pave the way for the establishment of ps} 

cHOnIng on m positive foundation. However, 
the beginning. 


Jority of patients, this is just g . 
Ue therapeutic task remains of effectively reinforcing the 
s commitment to his discovered potentials, of con- 
Adating a set of stable eelf-equilibrating” reactions, which 
will call the patient back zdentity” whenever 
relapses into old thought and feeling patterns =. 
same time, habits of "onstructive 8 st be widened 

i d frequency of 


and entrenched, ensuring 4n inc r d a 
] states as satisfaction, joy: and love. 


such positive emotiona 
Through a 
gently, sometim 
dered to the basic assumption: i 
provide satisfactions. e f depression an 
for what they 927€ arcel of the human C 
to be expected, 
petuated. In times ° 


d anxiety are seen 
ondition, 


be ‘unnecessarily 


Femole :N-5 


PRE-TREATMENT 
""ONE-WEEK POST LSD 


90 


o 
[s] 


T Scores 


reat 


60 


D Hy Pd Mf 


Ü 5— 
Po Pt Sc Mo Si A/R 
MMPI Scales 


Figure 3 
at a time," 
remaining o 
emotional 


making that day 
pen and attentive t 
experiences that 


in: the basic, affirmative 

commitment to life, to grow stability in inner com- 
fort, zest, and self-respect. D 
In the days following the Session, tendencies toward 
firmly moderated. Integration of gains, it 

requires time, self-discipline, and increased self- 


any 
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kn S s E te 

owle 

wledge. As soon i i i 

‘ 33 possible after the session, h »atier 


begins writing a detailed ac E asa : 
order both to “in ESR ap account of its significant events in 
an enduring pre sere major accomplishments and to provide 
Presüisino n aw lich may often or occasionally be re read. 
achieved, mist: 2 sufficient degree of improvement has been 
and therapy et S MEG returned rather quickly to the community, 
Obtaining à x Vestre on an out-patient basis. Patient N-5, after 
several tg : P. inexpensive living quarters, left the hospital 
Son had been $ a her session. During her hospitalization, her 
of a welfare KORS in a foster home through the auspices 
rangement w: phn and with the patient's consent, chis ar- 
had been vus Tu Maier She ended an ill starred affair that 
eagerly sind »efore therapy, visited her child regularly, and 
aited and desired therapeutic appointments. She 
according to the credo: Do 
lislike yourself. At the 
veral wholesome 


tried ‘ 

4 ME 

not 5 m moderate success, to live 

same PT for which you will c 
1e sud Avi d : 

soci , she read avidly and entered into sev 

e with the tedium 

ething of her life, 

and destruc- 


e activities. 
of um Pat he she grew incre 
and at ve despaired of really making someth: 
tia iha times; would relapse into manipulative 
s aviors. 
er mother, who had heretofore disowned her, 
Christmas holiday. She reacted to 
ed feelings of deep un- 
in a depressed state of 
aison which “filled her 
gements were made 


asingly restiv 


“allowed” 


her 

CO lianc edo for athe i 

WO du mother with renew 
ss. Leaving the family home 

sexual li 

after, arran 

for further intensive therapy 


mind, s c 

Siri l she entered into a casual 

for 1 self-revulsion." Shortly there 
rehospitalization, specifically 


an £ ~ č 
d another LSD session. 
As has been frequent in our experience, the second session 


Was s . 
as very different from the first; repeat sessions tend to be 


mor ; ic i 
non psychodynamic and less psychedelic in content. Al- 
hough, before the se peen considerable “working 


| ssion, there had t 
t s á 
hrough” of her decisi son adopted, feclings of 


i on to have her 
guilt and remorse over her plan of action and past treatment 
of the child emerged explosively: She was finally able to accept 

) d 


though late in the session, that such feclings came from and 
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d 
vas haunte 
: ; s TUM ^, she was 
reflected a basic "goodness" in her. Persistently " 


ld 

ings that she cou 

i i isolati -elings that s Sed 

by a sense of frightening isolation and fee 5 esra gpa 

ape from her Past—which mocked her I onah htt 

; "ue 3 

tions and marked her as evil and dirty. W orking i insight into 
i ji ep emotiona 

nerged with deep ed am cas leval 

opmental dynamics: she grasped : fiche. birt 
ansition between the loneliness, A tand, 

at she experienced as a child, an 


Again, 
: 3 "came. 4 

itter, unfeeling, self-destructive adolescent she ud vue "ll 
She could finally accept that while she feared that s 


x was 
Vere just fears, that she (the essential self) 
not her fears. . frerpleus. Ai 
here was no Psychedelic reaction, and no a x O evei, 
the end of the session, the patient was exhausted Hs r deepest 
She had been stripped bare, she felt; she had facec lcariy Seen 
fears, Without distortions or fantasies, and she had c js circles 
into her own developmental dynamics and the vicious 


E been 
and behavior in which she had 


e second session seemed to compi 
ment the ISCOveries of the first, During the pese d 
Tlod, stable self-acceptance and self-compassion appeare 
consolidate, 


ital; her 
k after the session, N-5 left the iar fn 
i nd, and subsequent sit 
Sporadic. In closing cie 
ard nursing Personnel, long egeris 6s 
> Considered the changes Which had taken pta 

her to be ve 

Follow-up 


Patient N-5 
months that foll 
to me.” It 
light on t 


E" e 
occasionally wrote to her therapist in th 


owed. One letter began; "Happy rare | 
Was one year after the first Session, and since it she 
he Significance of ti 


the mos 
Was MuR ee of my life? At this time last year, I 
Magnified. There’s divinity. I guess I still am only it’s not as 
that knows th; res Just a warm place deep inside me. A place 
that knows i. I'm a part of everything and everyone. A place 
Without istnd and love. A place that reaches blindly and 
even while the a i: ard the infinite. A place that is at peace 
that place will = of me is at war. And no matter what happens, 
The last n ilo there forever and ever." 
13 months af Quox-uüp: interview with the patient, conducted 
after Elie c "ed her initial entry into therapy and nine months 
Status as f nelusion of therapy, reported on her course and 
ollows: 


Pati 
ent » F 
N-5 Follow-up Interview 


nt went to work as 


“A . 
fter her second LSD session, the patic 
she lived in. While 


an ai 
reas a private mental hospital, where c 
good Emila Y and befriended a young male patient of very 
and was eh background. A satisfying. relationship developed 
“Duni ntinued after the patient’s discharg: . 
son. Eh. this time, N-5 consented to the adoption of her 
and feels states that she worked out her guilt over this matter 
„esels sure that it was in the best interests of the child. 
sent “korup thereafter, in a church wedding, and with the con- 
She was approval of the groom’s parents as well as her own, 
date sa ye to the aforesaid ex-patient. From that time to 
than ` e has had a morc satisfying and meaningful adjustment 
n ever in her life. 
‘At times, there have been rough spots in 


Wi % $ i 
I ith, her husband, who 1s finding his own 
\Ospitalization. However, there have been no insurmountable 


Problems and this period has been stable. She seems to feel 

more sure of herself and more comfortable than this interviewer 

has ever seen her before. She does have a health problem, though. 

In the past month, she has lost 15 lbs. and is seeing a physician 

regularly. He has diagnosed that she has an ulcer of the colon. 
“All in all, she is adjusting well.” 


e. 


her relationship 
way since his 
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Concluding Note 


"We have no faith in human nature, if you Ten 
that men are naturally good or naturally prepared Eo ag 
along with each other. We have no truck with philoso- 
phies of innate goodness—or evil, cither, for that matter. 


x & as ~ nan 
But we do have faith in our power to change hur 
behavior” (Skinner, 1948, p. 196). 


t ; — goodly 
While the Psychedelic therapy program has now seen a g 
number 


A anc 
of treatment-resistant Patients display sustained ce 
in a beneficial direction, over a wide spectrum of bomi ae 
functioning, a major limitation or disadvantage of the pey“ hse 
delic Procedure had best be noted. It revolves on the Van d 
Period of action of LSD. The session places a very ped 
burden on the therapist, and as Well, unorthodox schedules ee 
Necessary for al| clinical Personnel. This drawback would dps 
to render the Procedure, as presently implemented, Ai 
of accommodation or assimilation to existing treatment facilities 
9n a wide scale without great cost, /€ 
A number of shorter-acting LSD-type compounds hav 


à Š x 1 iva- 
been identified anq tested in recent years: shorter-acting deri 

tives of psilocybin and psilocin, CE 
as the chemically-related drug 


Propyltryptamine (DPT), and dimethyltryptamine (DMT). The 


agents are mentioned above in decreasing length of ipd 
period of action, ranging from 314 hours (CEY-19 and CZ-7 
to 40 minutes (DMT). 


Szara, the dis 
tryptamine Series, 


COverer and most Persistent worker with the 
has expressed the hope 
dialkyltryptamines (DET and DPT 
tively the same effects as LSD-25,” could effectively and con- 
veniently replace the much longer acting LSD-25 (1965). Clin- 
ical trials with DPT and DET, wi 


ZT, wit alcoholics, along modified 
Psychedelic therapy lines, have alread S 


S co-workers at St. Eli 
> With Promising out 
ta and clinical 


ing 
“that the shorter acting 
). Which 


E Come (see Vourlekis, 1966). 
ih pressions Strongly indicate that 
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the psyc : ; 
sit pce M may be regularly and reliably produced 
Lehner, petat t in doses of around 1.0 mg./kg. ; : 
gator in Europe, e most experienced clinical LSD investi- 
and CZ.74 ce Won ee experimental trials with CEY-19 
suitable to ES ds "S ed: “These new drugs would seem to be 
Psychiatry ar P AcE the known hallucinogens 1n experimental 
little risk Bi a pes Ses therapy.” He added: “There 1s 
One SURN s ig theis use in out-patient treatment” (1965). 
explore eat ia apa of anticipated future research is to 
4 short-actinz ipla a psychedelic procedure which, utilizing 
Widely im e oD-ty pe drug, might be more readily and 
Th P emented. 
fine 5 x clear that maximally sal l 
apparently pu ized experience and training, LSD-type drugs 
y hold major psychotherapeutic import. Certainly, 


all pres ; 
ese Sese : T 
present indications call for expanded systematic exploration ot 


techni 

1 “Ss " siis "—( . 
plann ques of harnessing and utilizing their possibilities 1n 
ed (therapeutic) "reprogramming" of nervous system 


Circuitry. 


afe work in this area 
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PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC TESTING 


MOLLY HARROWER, PH.D. 
Professor, Graduate Faculty 
New School for Social Research 


Editorial Note 


has great worth in 


arge area and 
in counseling and 


Psychodiagnostics covers a I 
some of its applied aspects, particularly 
personnel work. The author of the following article asserts that 
psychodiagnosticians should expand the psychodiagnostic unit, 
understand more completely the interaction of its components, 
and accept responsibility as leaders in multi-disciplinary research. 

Dr. Molly Harrower is Visiting Professor of Psychology in 
the Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social Research 
in New York City. Her main activities, however, lie in psycho- 
diagnostic testing, therapy, and research in the clinical field. 
In this connection she has recently completed a large scale 
follow-up study of some 2000 patients seen psychodiagnostically 
and has correlated the success of the utic effort with the 
degree of mental health potential as 5 

Dr. Harrower came to tl 
fessor Kurt Koffka, the well 
has been on the faculty of Wells College, New 
for Women, and Temple University M 
been a Consultant to the Department © 
of the Technical Advisory Committee, the Air Surgeon’s Office. 


Dr. Harrower has published ten books a 
the experimental and clinical field. She devised the Harrower 


Inkblots and developed the Group Rorschach and Multiple 
Choice Test. 
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PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC TESTING 


By implication, the title of this volume, New Outlook in 
Psychology, Suggests that each of its chapters will be con- 
cerned with the newer aspects of the subject or topic covered. 
My assignment then, is really to acquaint the reader with the 
“new vistas” in psychodiagnostic testing or, more specifically, 
to discuss the new roles and responsibilities that are opening 
up for the psychodiagnostic tester, or psychodiagnostician, as 
he is more frequently called. 

But this immediately raises the question, how new? Or, new 
with respect to what? And this in turn prompts the query: 
How well acquainted is the general reader with the old or 
traditional aspect of diagnostic testing? For it is clear that 
without a baseline to give the needed perspective, the newness 


May not appear as important growth and development in the 
field at all. 


Let me therefore set the Stage, for those of us who work 


continuously in an area of service or research, sometimes forget 
that our basic tenets, our plan of working, the houschold words 
of our speciality are often quite strange and meaningless to 
others. I will begin therefore by answering three questions 
Which that useful hypothetical entity, the intelligent reader, 
might well ask. First, how does psychodiagnostic testing differ 
from other forms? The use of the Word “diagnostic” indicates 
a medical, rather than a vocational or educational frame of 
reference, Tt springs from the fact that Herman Rorschach, a 
Physician and Psychiatrist, in developing his now famous ink- 
blot test, called it a method of Psychological diagnosis. One of 
his major aims was to show that from the inkblots alone one 
could “diagnose” the Presence of various forms of mental illness. 
Rorschach, as a matter of fact, was caught up in the thinking 
of his day. It did not occur to him to go beyond the accepted 
classifications schizophrenia, manic-depressive, obsessional neu- 
rosis, hysteria and the like. 


What tests are used in bsy chodiagnostic testing? 


The Psychodiagnostician rarely uses a single instrument or 
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technique, and is apt to speak of his battery of tests. He may 
also refer to the methods he uses as the Projective Techniques, 
à term introduced in 1939 by Lawrence Frank. (1) Amongst 
these onc is almost sure to find the Rorschach inkblot test, the 
Thematic Apperception test developed by Murray, graphic 
techniques such as the drawing of the human figure, drawing 
of a family, drawing of an animal, drawing of the most un- 
pleasant thing that can be thought of. (2) (3) One will also find 
Some version of the sentence completion test and almost in- 
variably one of the intelligence tests such as the Bellevue- 
Wechsler which can be used not only to establish the intellectual 
level, but also to pick up meaningful deviations from the standard 
answers which may give clues to the areas in which the individ- 
ual is not thinking objectively. Less often used, but in my opin- 
10N a very valuable test, is the Szondi. 

A third question which may well be asked is what does the 
bsychodiagnostician actually do? It is here that we can make a 
bridge between the past and the emerging future. For in defin- 
ing the old role it will become clearer what possibilities exist 
for the years to come. 

The traditional role in the past decades of the psychodiag- 
Nostician was something like this. His patients were referred to 
him by therapists, psychiatrists and analysts. He rarely saw them 
again or knew anything of their therapeutic fate. Thus a certain 
type of all important learning and feed-back experience was not 
available to him. He was an independent assessor, not involved in 
clinical details, needed to make impartial judgments. He had an 
Mportant task in picking up carly and subtle distortions in 
thinking, which might not have broken through into everyday 
Speech. However, he was rarely asked or encouraged to demon- 
Strate mental health potential co-existing with the more atten- 
tion-getting psychopathology. In following this line of duty 
he was constantly forced to do violence to the rightness of the 
raw material in the tests, because his final answer had to be in 
Psychiatric terms. That is, while asked to assess the individual 
by special psychodiagnostic tools he still had to use the rc- 
Stricting and hampering psychiatric classifications for the final 


Summations. : ^ ; 
In speaking of new vistas in psychodiagnostic testing, there- 
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. t 7 
fore, we are concerned with how this traditional v e d 
of functioning, may be changed nC ic ded 
cuss this from six different vantage points and I have age cm 
them in terms of responsibilities, rather than in terms ee 
more passive approach, which I somehow feel is apod dm 
looking at a “new vista." Any advance it seems to tig 
combination of waiting for the time to be ripe, and accep 
the challenge of taking the appropriate action. - — 
First, then, comes the responsibility of developing o veil 
diagnostic classification System, one which will jh get dien 
health potential and will be free of those outworn an symp 
based psychiatric concepts. "T 
Susi we haidd a and expand our roles "n sad 
diagnostic-therapists, as persons equipped with a pecu ve 
of insight into the dynamics and problems of the a "S 
Thirdly, we must assume the responsibility of enm pe ege 
psychodiagnostic unit, which has traditionally been xis aiel 
of one person, expanding it to include that individual's rossi 
partner, perhaps his entire family, or the group member 
whom he works. : fis ne 
Fourthly, we must put ourselves, as therapists, under the n 
chodiagnostic microscope in order to understand better 
Successful and unsuccessful therapeutic interactions. " 
Fifthly, we must be more mindful and aware of the P 
nent community problems of our day, we must break sac 


d : $ f i can 
tradition in the methods of testing if by so doing we 
contribute to live problems. 


Finally we must acce 
in experimentation and 
area of psychotherapy 

And so back to poin 
felt most keenly in rece 
a projective classificatio 
two scales, of mental h 
from the scores on the 
I stopped my practice 
follow-up of 1600 patien 
results of therapy, 


pt the role of spark plug and xor 
multidiscipline research in the wh 
and diagnosis. 

t one. The responsibility which I i 
nt years has been the need to esta * 
n System, a scale, or as it ac s ere 
ealth potential, both derived p 
projective tests. It was to this end i 
for three years and embarked e 
ts in order to be able to corrclate s 
aS assessed by their therapists, with t 
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degree of mental health potential, or lack of it, as reflected in 
the tests. (4) 
a ape s seemed to me highly unsatisfactory to have 
rai ^ ultimate summation of test findings within a dif- 
is e of reference from that in which the examination 
place. The projective tests deal in symbolic patterns and 
below the surface phenomena, yet we have been forced to 
come up with psychiatric classifications which are based on 
observable symptoms and pathological behavior. The lack of 
our own system of classifying test look-alikes (persons with 
similar projective gestalten) has hindered research and has re- 
legated us to a subordinate position. 
The classification scheme which I have recently developed 
can be described in this way: It was found that the scores 
which an individual has made on a battery of seven tests can 
be summated in such a way as to be placed somewhere along 
the line on one of two scales of personality endowment or 
mental health potential. 
These scales have been called the Homogencous and Hetero- 
geneous scales of mental health potential. The former is based 
on scores from the seven projective tests, each of which has 
been handled at approximately the same “level” of achievement. 
The second scale, on the other hand, reflects a total test per- 
formance containing à enarbed discrepancy between high en- 
as, and poor performance, lack 
flected in others. 
les have been named as 


dowment in some tests or are 
of endowment, or disturbance as re 
The various steps in the two sca 


follows: 


Homogeneous endowment Heterogeneous endowment 


Gifted, with Problems 

High Potential, with 
Problems 

Gifted, but Disturbed 

Potential, but Disturbed 


Very Superior 
Superior 


Within Normal Limits (+) 


Within Normal Limits 

Within Normal Limits (—) Disturbed, but with Potential 
Mediocre Disturbed 

Impoverished Very Disturbed 
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Tbe Homogeneous Scale 


Very Superior, Superior, Within Normal Limits eed ios 
first three positions on the Homogencous Let oe 
of together in that each, in varying degrees, e qe vend 
average personality endowment in all measurable = bens 
Persons whose total test performance can be categorize dence 
any of these three headings will have shown themse pode 
be above average in endowment or will have displayed a c 
average ability in all the tests contained in the personality 
battery. 

° Fsbenall, the persons in these threc groups have eiim 
a balanced and uniform performance, leading one to ee 
a balance of acceptable personality assets. For example, "d 
are to a more than average degree warm and outgoing wa s 
others. They combine adequate intellectual control with A ie 
and spontaneity. They possess inner resources, depth, Ped 
intuitive sympathy for others. Such persons will show cv 
creativity and a capacity for routine work. They are oe 
psychologically fit, showing no constitutional weaknesses in 

psychological framework. "T 

On this analogy with physical fitness, one can say thé 
though individuals in these test groups may at times besame 
somewhat disturbed psychologically—even the basically phy sd 
ically healthy person can catch the grippe—they will not sin 
chronically ill because of inherent psychological luper 

Within Normal Limits. The persons so categorized are Pa 
psychologically average citizens, those with no outstanding “a 
fects or difficulties, but with no great psychological poten 
They performed all the tests well enough to get by satis 
factorily. The Within Normal Limits test scores are, vale 
speak, a baseline above which we may look for various degre 
of additional richness in the personality and below which we 


may expect some problems to arise simply because the individ- 
ual lacks substance or richness. 
Within Normal Limits Minus 
can speak of these three 
again in v 


, Mediocre, Inrpoverisbed. We 
positions on the scale together in e 
arying degrees, the persons who fall into them hav 

reflected below average endowment in all the seven tests given 
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Pda Fari el eiie e y we have spoken of before is 
the Rupert ow average sub-groups. As the name implies, 
arable. qnalis piani reflects a bare minimum of those meas- 
little brain ier previously. Persons in this group show 
Rie 21 a armth, a complete lack of imagination or 
ns s : hibition of all spontaneity and flexibility. Inter- 
ver oleae. E such persons are frequently of the highest 
D S an important fact showing that intellectual endow- 
Sher wnat not necessarily go hand in hand with the facets of 

ell rounded personality that our scale attempts to measure. 


The Heterogeneous Scale 

So much, then, for the three key positions on a scale of 
performance throughout the variety of tests. 
Ba to frere a second scale of personality endow- 
fer bays we have called a Heterogeneous Scale—comes 
2 act that many persons cannot be classified as pos- 

sing Above Average, Average, OF Below Average personality 
endowment because the various component parts making up 
that endowment are not all of a kind. Some persons. for exam- 
ple, show giftedness, richness, or great potential in some areas 
and at the same time clearly exhibit disturbed functioning or 


acute problems in others. 
On the second scale it is 
than three major divisions. There are 
ness (or high potential) runs paralle 
problems, as opposed to those who—as T 


possible to distinguish two, rather 
those persons whose gifted- 
] to what we have called 
measured by some tests 
—have equal giftedness or high potential but show profound 
disturbance or serious pathology as measured by other tests. 

Gifted-Problems, High Potential-Problems. Concerning the 
first two positions in this scale—the Gifted with Problems and 
the High Potential with Problems—the emphasis is on the posi- 
tive. component. These two positions are comparable to the 
above average categories on the Homogeneous Scale. Many of 
the qualities we mentioned when describing persons in the 
Very Superior, Superior. and Within Normal Limits Plus groups 
may also be found here. However, a person in the Gifted with 
Problems or High Potential with Problems categories will show 
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in one or two areas that a consistently high level has not ie 
achieved. It may be, for example, that an over abundance o 
creative imagination leads to withdrawal into fantasy oon 
than into constructive, outgoing activity. In such indivic em 
the important balance factor—namely, the need for warm rela 
tionships with others—may be absent. : "e 

Regardless of what the “flaw” is, the poor showing on ba 
or two aspects of the tests will stand out in sharp contrast 
the giftedness or the potential shown in the rest. ns 

Our prediction for the persons whose test scorcs rs : el 
in either of these categories is a favorable onc, providec pis 
circumstances do not trigger the particular problem to an ex- 
cessive degree. . 

Gifted Disturbed, Potential-Disturbed, Disturbed-Potential, 
Disturbed, Very Disturbed. As soon as our classification has to 
include the word “disturbance”—hbe it combined with giftedness 
or with potential—our predictions for success in any arca ge 
be hedged with "ifs" and "provided such and such docs n 
occur." 

In varying degrees, those persons whose test findings must 
be classified as including a disruptive or disturbing element, are 
subject to internal sabotage. Their brilliance, their giftedness, 
their energy, their creativeness may be undermined from within. 

Finally, when the disturbing elements obscure all but a frag- 
ment of the personality as at the lower end of the Heterogeneous 
Scale, our prognosis must be a somewhat pessimistic one, unless 
some form of therapeutic intervention can be guaranteed. . t 

I should add that I have no fervent belief in the details o 
the two scales which I have formulated. By that I mean the 
definitions of the specific Scoring which demarcate each of the 
categories may well have to be changed. I do advocate soin 
however, that psychodiagnosticians accept the responsibility o 
developing and adopting some scale which can include within 
it the most talented and balanced individual and the most inade- 
quate and impoverished one, a scale which can reflect Wy 
degrees of disorganizing and disruptive forces combined wit 
varying degrees of healthy potential.* 


i ; i he 
* Details of the Scoring necessary to fit each of these positions on t 
scale will be found in Ps 


ychodiagnostic Testing: An Empirical Approach. 
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A second role which requires changing, sharpening and 
developing is that of the psychodiagnostician as a therapist with 
peculiar qualifications. By this I do not mean clinical psycholo- 
gists pursuing the recognized forms of therapeutic procedure, 
analysis, psychoanalytically oriented therapy or group therapy, 
this is no longer a "new vista" for this is an established fact. 
Rather I am speaking of making more explicit the peculiar 
insights which, by virtue of an exhaustive projective battery, 
the psychodiagnostician-therapist has in regard to the patient's 
problems and to the patient's pattern of thinking and responding. 

In formulating this method in 1956 (5) and again in 1960 (6) 

I may have masked its full therapeutic potential by settling for 
the noncontroversial term, at that time, of projective counseling. 
I did this because I did not wish to be dragged into the boiling 
cauldron of emotions pertaining to whether or not psychologists 
could do psychotherapy! The name however is actually unim- 
portant. Those of us who do both psychodiagnostics and 
therapy know that the psychodiagnostician when he becomes a 
therapist, possesses a thousand cues from the raw material of 
the test findings which no report which he can write, however 
detailed, can ever pass on to another person. 
_ Because we are now established therapists with secure prac- 
tices, it seems to me we are called on to contribute more 
actively and creatively to the therapeutic armamentarium. One 
such way is by a more systematic combination of psycho- 
diagnostics and therapeutic insights. . . 

The details of this technique will, as I mentioned earlier, be 


found elsewhere, but a few words may make my point clearer. 
e therapy has several facets. 


Projective counseling or projectiv apy : 
The patient's test “productions” (that is, his response to the 
Rorschach cards, his answers to the incomplete sentences, his 
TAT stories and the like) can be used in the therapeutic hour 
much as one would use dreams. They can be used, for example, 


by getting the patient to free associate tO them or to interpret 
oblems he 1s facing. To 


them in the light of the particular pr Rocha 
give a very simple example: Patient X sees on the Rorschach 
int in therapy where 


card III “two hostile women." At a po! s füce i 
she is complaining of the “hostile” persons 1n the office 1n 


Which she works, the therapist brings UP her answer to card III 
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and asks her to think about it. The discussion then pana Pes 
the fact that she has projected hostility onto the ——— = 
inkblot, created hostility out of its nothingness. When ce itm 
interpretation is properly timed it may be enormously Er wee 
The patient may be willing to accept this information 
herself, coming as it does, from her own lips. — 
Projective therapy may also mean that the therapist, k tial 
ing from the inside, as it were, the basic mental health Sera 
of an overtly disturbed person, may be able to ride out bc 
might otherwise be a therapeutic crisis with a greater tme 
ity. An enormously gifted woman whom I have recently rcs 
showed a fiercely explosive color score on the Rorsc ee 
However, to counterbalance it she showed extraordinarily S fs 
contro] (CF 16, but F% over 50). The fact that I knew t : 
allowed me to take in Stride occasional outbursts of "n 
Weeping, various psychosomatic symptoms which WEEE oom 
transient, and to keep going with a rather direct eie m 
brief therapeutic approach which has proved very successu a 
Projective therapy can also be used effectively m the aed 
Írontation of their respective Summary of Test inp cs 
Couples with marital problems. (See page for a copy of 
Summary of Test Findings.) This type of confrontation is pr 
successful when there are comparable degrees of health v 
disturbance in each partner. It should not be undertaken es 
there is a. real discrepancy in terms of the severity of the dis- 
organizing processes in the couples’ records. ; , the 
My third Point concerns the change and expansion O 
psychodiagnostic unit, the fascinating field which ee 
when the testing is not only of one individual, the patient, bu 
of the Person or persons most closely connected with him. " 
In 1954 I reported a study of 40 marital couples secking 
hose various domestic conflicts I was 
Were reflected in the interrelation of 
) Quite apart, however, from marita 
y one person is seeking help, it would seem 


: " m re 
perative in the planning of treatment to jn 
the partner's record. Take for example Miss Four and Mrs. 


Three who consulted me because of various inhibiting anxietie 
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THe Fours 


OF TEST rONDINGS 


SUMMARY 


is) Firm and qood 


Concept) 
(5) Cutetandingiv 
pee 


[S Active But net 


mem 
hune ot 


ZE 
f 


n 


which they were experiencing. It transpired in addition that 
Miss Four was in constant indecision as to whether or not to 
marry her fiancee or call the engagement off. Mrs. Three, it also 
became evident, was in a state of constant indecision as s 
whether or not to continue in her marriage although this 
overtly was an acceptable one to both partners. Test findings 
on Miss Four's fiancee (taken by another psychodiagnostician 
so that I did not meet him for well over a year) revealed po 
to be an extraordinarily gifted and stable individual. In the 
findings it seemed to me he could be counted on to remain 
content with his decision to marry Miss Four and to be 2 
person who could almost function as a co-therapist in piri 
the patient to live out some of her problems in their premarité 
life together without affecting his major decision. iy 

The husband of Mrs. Three, however, appeared as an equa 4 
disturbed individual, that is, someone whose problems were at- 
most the exact mirror image of those of his wife. Where she wes 
fiercely aggressive he was completely hampered by passivity: 
Where she was dominant and masculine in her approach he was 
retiring, gentle and feminine. 

It was quite clear that no amount of work with Mrs. Three 
could accomplish a positive result unless Mr. Three were also 
able to tackle his difficulties, Thus the decision was made to 
get him into treatment with a therapist of his own. , 

The two charts which are included here show the relation" 
ship of each pair one to the other. The scores of Miss Fours 
fiancee, it will be seen as it were, envelop and support her. His 
scores reveal him to have achieved a richer and more mature 
status in all the measurable areas. The Threes on the ere 
hand reflect their interrelated problems indicating the need fo 
the independent treatment in order to achieve their goals. Thig 
couple will be discussed in greater detail in a subsequent publica- 
tion. They have been followed for two years and re-testing 
shows some startling improvements at the deepest levels. i 

Testing both partners or testing the family opens up excit- 
ing new vistas. Along these lines one should also mention the 
important new technique of interaction testing developed by 
Roman and Bauman. (9) This, I believe, has very far-reaching 
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oe for the study of families and small groups and 
esple a d problems. In the interaction. technique the 
Wechsler or nies gives their independent responses on the 
itemise Ase fon Rorschach but then attempt to achieve a com- 
A iel s selecting a common answer which both will agree to. 
hie ummary of some of their latest findings may be given 


Under the impetus of new community mental health 
legislation, there will be a great deal of pressure to ac- 
celerate the development of knowledge in the area of 
family and small group diagnosis. With the technique 
of Interaction Testing, Roman and Bauman have begun 
to explore the usefulness of applying traditional, clinical 
diagnostic procedures like the Wechsler-Bellevue, Ror- 
schach, TAT, etc. with their proven usefulness in individ- 
ual diagnosis to married couples, families, and small groups- 
They have found that these techniques ‘with minor modi- 
fications can be cnormously useful in generating clinical 
insight into group and family dynamics and appeared to 
have pioneered in the development of standardized pro- 
cedures and the evaluation of reliability of test results. 
This latter activity is focused on the marital 1.Q. and its 


dynamics. As they have used it, the marital LQ. represents 
from comprehen- 


the pro-rated verbal I.Q. score derived 
sion and similarities subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
as these scores are obtained from married couples. They 


have collected data on samples that include: a) 65 normal 
couples; b) 50 so-called pathological couples, that is, 
couples having one member who has been hospitalized 
for acute psychiatric disturbance and c) 16 couples from 
the 50 “abnormals” who were re-tested two years after 
hospital discharge. Some of the highlights of their find- 


ings are: 


he same order 


1) The LQ, obtained by the couple has the 
oximately .85. 


of reliability as that of individuals, app” 
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6) 


2) Intellectual efficiency, a score reflecting SS 
tiveness with which the couple pools the individua 
resources that they bring to the task, is likewise a 
reliable measure of the couple as a unit. 


3) In contrasting the groups of couples who are <n 
mal with those having a nonpsychotic patient mem vd 
and those having a psychotic patient member, 1t 1S 
found that interaction I.Q. does not distinguish among 
the three groups, but intellectual efficiency does E 
nificantly distinguish among the three groups in me 
normals are the most efficient intellectually; couples 
With a neurotic member second, and poorest in cef- 
ficiency are couples having a psychotic member. 


4) Dominance patterns in decision-making of couples 
is likewise a reliable Characteristic of the couples. In 
general husbands dominate more than wives; p 
patients dominate more often than patients; and th 


i i sS 
brighter spouse dominates morc often than the le 
bright spouse. 


5) In the follow-up study of 16 S 
after discharge of one spouse, it was found in analysis 
of dominance behavior that the original findings för 
husband dominance and brighter spouse dominance 
still obtain, but the former status of patient is no longer 
a significant variable in determining dominance be- 
havior. Thus, the technique seems to respond to 


é ù : e ient 
changes in a social status or social role, that is, patic 
or non-patient. 


couples two years 


In the 16 cases com 
family treatment, 
LQ. was signific 
the individual 

While the mear 
controlled study 


nparing couples before and after 
it was found that the interaction 
antly increased on post-testing, while 
LO-.'s did not change significantly. 
ning of this finding requires further 
, It seems to suggest the exciting pos- 
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sibility that we can produce and detect changes in 
are not reflected in similar 


group functioning which 
members. 


ways in the functioning of the individual 


point to a very promising 
the differentiation. diag- 
id small groups in wavs 


l Interaction Testing seems to 
line of development; namelv, 
nostically of couples, families ar 
that may be quite relevant for different kinds of inter- 
vention and therapeutic effort. While Roman and Bauman 
have not collected systematic treatment data, they and 
their associates have had some dramatically positive expe- 
riences following confrontation of couples by their test 
behavior in which couples can sce instances of irrational 
and pathological interaction and domination, utilizing 
essentially conscious and pre-conscious material which is 
relatively unthreatening to thc couples as they examine 
ion-making behavior. (10) 


their own decis 


however, by and large, we 
-hich we demand 
e included, even 


Despite these pioneering efforts, 
have not moved into the habit of thinking in W 
that the test material of the marital partner b 
if there is no domestic problem, or require that the whole 
family’s test findings be studied when considering a disturbed 
child’ or adolescent. The isolation of the test findings is all 
the more interesting in an cra where so much emphasis has 
been placed on family therapy, group process and group therapy- 

Let us take a quick look at the fourth new vista of emerging 


responsibility. T would call this the need to study our own 
How do our test profiles as therapists 


The lack of testing which 
ians and therapists Suggests 
r a long timc. Several pilot 
have undertaken with groups of private prac- 
; a group at the Department of Psychiatry at 
Temple University in Philadelphia and now at the Post Graduate 
Center in Manhattan have convinced me that there are some 
fascinating similarities in the test findings of therapists and those 


Psychodiagnostic selves. 
compare with those of our patient 
we have done on psy chodiagnostic 
a blind spot that has worried me fo 


studies which I 
titioners, with 
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-arked most 
patients with whom they feel themselves to have worked 
successfully. : liscussed but 

The findings here are still too tentative to be di search. It 
I feel that this area is wide open for courageous NN for it 
need not be limited to what can be done he mpg ee 
seems to me any psychodiagnostician who is also a 
could make his own study on himself and his patients. — 

This idea has received an added impetus for me duit E n 
last few months due to the number of patients who m 
self-referred with the explicit request to be tested me h that 
therapeutically on the basis of their test findings. Gran ulation, 
this is a small and sophisticated group of the total pop atient 
nonetheless it is an important onc. I have long matchec P onger 
and therapist by hunch, but it seems to me there is no long 
need to stay always at the hunch level. 

The fifth point I will 
away from the accepted, 
Psychodiagnostic field, 
more vital problems. 


jes ; ine which 
I am thinking, for example, of some studies of mine 
have been 


ur 
in progress now for over 10 years. One y San 
religious denominations, the Unitarian-Universalists, are ! osi- 
ested in getting Psychological tests on their candidates for P 
tions in th 


; send 
€ church. They attempted to raise funds to 
these candidates, perhaps so 


me 30 to 40 a year, to my office fos 
testing, but this Proved too expensive since the candidates C3 oil 
from all over the country. We then passed through a eq es 
period where I journeyed to various parts of the United dates 
and administered a group battery of tests with the candi gu 
who could be collected in that area. Even this, however, he 
volved too much hardship and difficulty for the students ^ A 
had to travel. Finally, under pressure, [ developed a se 
administering battery wh 


ich has now been in use for the last 
Seven years. Because of the follow-u study which we were 


able to make, this procedure has really passed out of the experi- 
mental or trial stage. While this 


may evoke an image of “testing 
by mail" which appears dangerous to say the least, it is really 
nothing of the sort. 


break 
make relates to the need to in the 
the same, the “esmhlishment mta 
if by so doing we can contribu 
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TI ater 
aud sie - package consists of a 52-page test booklet 
the individual B o Le Rorschach cards. This booklet allows 
the Bontukneh : take, and record his responses tO, the Szondi, 
bal Beleen- t = sentence completion, four tests from the ver- 
can be mL nt four pictures concerning which stories 
three "ees 5 ong the lines of the TAT and pages for 
phic tests. The instructions are as follows: 
Here is an overall statement about the tests you will 


take, 
The instructions for 


The fir: - 
he first test is called the Szondi. 
at this assignment 


i x D 
e Buen on Pages 2-3. You will repe 
you reach Pages 12-13. 
ud nee test is the Rorscha : i 
this "ien ica a set of the ten inkblots along with 
nies ue Turn over inkblot No. E and, on Page 15, 
What Fs erything which you feel it reminds you of. 
Pape 14 es it look like? What do you see there? On 
inihiot you will find a small duplicate drawing of the 
enge to which. you have responded. This is to be used 
bl nap on which you should chart those areas of the 
ot which you used in your answers. Continue in the 
same way for all ten inkblots until you have reached 


Page 33. 
On Pages 34-35 you will find some incomplete sen- 
tences, Finish them any Way you wish. (Holsopple- 


Miale) 
On Pages 36, 38, 40 and 42 you will find various 
questions which have to be answered on Pages 37, 39, 41 


and 42. (Bellevue-Wechsler) 
cted to draw a person any 


On Page 43 you are instru 
n the following page a person of 


ch Inkblot Test. You 


Way you wish, and o 


the opposite Sex. 
On Page 45 you should draw the most unpleasant 
thing which you can think of. State underneath the 


drawing what your idea was. 
On Pages 46, 48, 50 and 52 you 


Your task is to write a short story 


will find some pictures. 
of what is happening in 
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PICTURE I 
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pened, what is hap- 


eacl 
1 of these scenes (what has hap 
on the 


enia bei what will happen). Write the story 
page opposite cach picturc. (T, AST) 
dL E ge mareni; I have over the last 10 years, been 
(DA rne hi stipe secking to enter the Universalist- 
tie ein ers s to make a thorough follow-up study on 
original nl xd ak of the minister with reference to the 
The a ioc iction. (11) (2) jl 
distort s ea page 58 in which the scores of the couples 
antes gts the Ihrer ind the Fours have been recorded are 
Projects si is M hich it is possible to embark on large scale 
SD. never ich involve the ass ssment of many records in a 
Space of time. Obviously to write 2 detailed report on a 
ace of time would stump even the 
Yet these summaries can be 
the tests can be scored by assistants 
“principal investigator” to place 
few minutes. The sum- 
brief interpretation, to 
arge populations they 


handed persons in hore 
mice oo is dias. ane 
at a diee y ay fos 
er echelon leaving the 
sheet within a 
a 


the scor 
rid Scores on a summ: 
ary shee Benef. 1 
s y sheets arc meaningful after 
rsons fr ~ andi i 
ons from other fields and in scanning ] 


s to stand out promptly. 
by mentioning these two rather 


be free to alter both 
ays of passing on 
can make 


Hier the test look-alik 
"os I am conve 
Bus Ras illustrations is th 
method of conducting 
mu Ns depending on tl 
ae larger issuc. 
And so to my final 
the psy chodiagnostician 
disciplinary research progr 
When I talked over plan 


ing 
at we should 


tests and our W 
ye contribution we 


point. Our new vistas should include 
assuming the role of initiator of multi- 
ams in the therapeutic field. 

s of mv follow-up study, in which 
I would attempt to get information on 1600 patients previously 
tested over a 12-year period, I was repeatedly warned by con- 
cerned professional friends about the hazards and the unlikeli- 
hood that busy therapists would fill out my questionnaire. Yet 


of the 200 therapists approached, 196 responded. And of the 
nt out, 1463 were returned filled out! 


1600 questionnaires S° 
Many therapists made the spontancous comment that the fact 
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ightl 

that this investigation was organized by someone pem pad 
different vantage point, made cooperation easier. be gU A 
struck by the willingness of so many therapists te hodiagnosti- 
the therapist-patient projective program. The uim e din full- 
cian is in some sense less bound to his patient than = d ám 
time therapist, and should use this perspective and lac os 
personal involvement to instigate joint research projec = 

In summary then, our “new vistas” for — tin Len 
should include an era of an autonomous frame of refere es 
our test results, a scale of health potential on which ghe] 
and the poorest projectively endowed citizen can be ares 
We should contribute more actively to the development o ais 
ing forms of therapy, particularly in the use of our ucc 
as insight-giving material. We need to expand the ps) 
diagnostic unit, to understand 


Ir 1 ion 
ore completely the interact! 
of patient-patient, 


patient and well-partner, patient and a 
We need to discard out-worn methods and traditions if Y i 
doing we can find a place in the vital problems of € n t 
munity, and we need to accept responsibility as lea est 
multi-disciplinary research. It looks like an exciting decade a 
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Editorial Note 


ma new inr 
At a time when the pursuit of excellence assumes nev 
portance in light of national goals, the 
a focal point of rese 

Survey of recent f 
the problem of 
identificat 
talent. 


somes 
gifted child again Hasen? 
arch in educational psychology. Dry Lem o 
indings points up the two-sided dividuals: 
developing the talents of superior inc PE chis 
ion of potential talent and effective €— o 
The chronic underachiever, generally a produc ses 2 
home environment Which stunts intellectual growth, p vast 
challenge to the investigator concerned with unleashing 4 
reservoir of human talent, acad 
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Professor French holds degrees from and was on the faculty 
of Illinois State University at Normal and the University of 
aska. He moved to The Pennsylvania State University from 
the U niversity of M souri. Hc is a Fellow in APA, a member 
of SRCD, APGA, CEC, and AERA, and an associate editor of 
two professional journals. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE GIFTED CHILD 

for all school children 
ators for a long time. 
causes attention to be 
al for learning. During 
as renewed interest in 


Providing ideal learning conditions 
has been the principal concern of educ 
Every few years somcone or some cvent 
focused on students with superior potenti 
the late fifties and carly sixties there W 
the gifted. i 

_ The terms "gifted" and 
with intellectual or academic cap 
Of their age mates. But in a way all children have gifts, for 
there arc gifts and talents other than those that arc academic in 
nature. We have all seen persons who are quite unusual in their 
ability to arbitrate or express affection. Others possess unique 
physical characteristics, exceptional musical qualities, or mechan- 
ical ingenuity. Sometimes several or all of these characteristics 
are found in one individual. Perhaps these talents are not really 
gifts but a product of an individual’s inherited capability and 
his interaction with his surroundings. In this chapter our con- 
cern is for the intellectually or academically talented individual, 
however he has attained this classification. 

In a critique of research trends in the education of gifted 
children Gallagher (1964) introduces the reader to the problems 
of the gifted as follows: 
ements of intellectually superior individuals 
the achievements of any number 


of less talented people. The definition of a genius as “a 
person who does easily what no one else can do at all” 
te here. One can not evaluate Michelangelo 


is appropria c : 
by saying that he is equal to 20 painters of inferior rank, 


"talented" usually refer to those 
abilities that exceed a majority 


The achiev 
do not equal the sum of 
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or Einstein by saying that his work approximates the 
combined products of 30 run-of-the-mill physicists. These 
rare individuals are invaluable; they produce something 
that no other collection of persons can produce. The 
same generalization holds true at lower intellectual levels. 
No collection of persons of below-average intellectual 
abilities can match the contribution of the best individ- 
ual physician, college professor, or executive. Attempts 
to use to the utmost the intellectual resources of the 
society can result in incalculable benefits, not only to the 
individual but to the society as a whole... . 
Environment can have cither an inhibiting or an 
encouraging effect on the development of intellectual 
talent. Such an assumption places a heavy responsibility 
on the culture and the education system, but it is also an 
exciting one for the educator and the social scientist. 
The concept of “intelligence” as a genetically determined 
trait has been replaced by the concept of a pliable and 
plastic intellect which is responsive to the environment in 
which it is placed. The place of genctics in intelligence 
has not been denied; rather, the place of environment 
and its interaction with genetics has been reaffirmed. 
Other implications of this newer concept are that (a) 
the prediction of future intellectual 


ability must take into 
account past environmenta 


l and probable future environ- 
mental experiences; (b) any classification. of giftedness 
should be tentative and Should be used for present edu- 
cational planning rather than for prediction; (c) the 
younger the child the more plastic his abilities; (d) pre- 
diction of future performance should not be ruled out, 


but the complex nature and problems of such predic- 
tion should be fully realized. 


In the vast array of articles pertaining to intellectually and 
academically talented students, it can be seen that some authors 
describe the top one per cent of our population as gifted while 
Others are concerned with any student who can profitably 
complete a college education. Many leaders in the National 
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Education Association consider those individuals whose meas- 
ured ability places them in the upper 15 to 20 per cent of our 
population, or those who have IQ's in the vicinity of 115 and 
above, to be academically talented. 

The use of an intelligence test as an operational definition 
of intelligence seems justified only to the extent that the abil- 
ities measured by the test are themselves important and valuable 
in this culture. Giftedness is inseparable from its social and cul- 
tural environment. Socially deprived children are not handi- 
capped by a test; rather their handicap is described, in part, 
by the test score just as a scale reflects the weight of an 
undernourished waif. 

In the current literature one finds reference to several means 
of identifying talented students, but only individually admin- 


istered intelligence tests can identify very intellectually capable 
intelligence and achievement tests are 


students. When group 
talented 


used without the individual tests, only academically 
students are located. Many underachievers are missed. The use 
of tests which can be used with groups of students often merely 
certify able students rather than identify students with high 
potential. The students with hidden talent are not located by 
tests (Wrightstone, 1960) and are not found until an enriched 
environment helps them bloom. Intelligence tests seldom iden- 
tify students who have high potential in the performing arts. 
Torrance (1960) and Getzcls and Jackson (1958) have located 


other significantly high achievers (but less pleasing students in 
the classroom) with various tests of creativity. They have found 


two-thirds of the students with high standardized achievement 
test scores and high creativity test scores to have lower IQ's 
than others of similar achievement. These lower IQ's, however, 


range above 115. ! 
In the foregoing paragraph I have tried to make a case for 
four groups of gifted students, namely: 


1. The intellectually capable but not necessarily aca- 


demically able, 
2. The academicall 


capable, 


y able who must be intellectually 
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The student with hidden talent brought out, not by 
tests but by opportunity and strong (and often new) 
desire to produce, and . 

The highly creative student who has the minimal in- 
tellectual capability (IQ of 115), plus an added factor. 


Any classification of talents should be 


flexible and subject 
to revision. But, more than 


that, those identificd must be 
i i alt age 
thought of as “Possessing high potentiality” rather than “as 


sured of achievement” through membership in a designated 


group. It is unrealistic for anyone to expect each member of 


a “talented group" of children ultimately to attain extreme 
Success as judged by traditional criteria such as eminence, pro- 
fessional accomplishment, or the production of creative ideas. 
This reality should not keep us from searching for programing 
that will more effectively meet the unique needs of all children. 

The topic of identification of the academically able and 


intellectually capable is discussed in several other sources (Na- 
tional Education Association, 1961; Pegnato and Birch, 1959; 
Gallagher, 1960; F J 


3 rench, 1964; and De Haan, 1957). The defini- 
tion provided by 1940 still stands as the most 
popular. He defined “one whose performance 
In a potentially valu an activity is consistently 
remarkable.” Such 4 for great variation from 
akes a summary of research dif- 
A 4 are directly comparable. For the 
remainder of this ch n will be with the intel- 
y talented (able) individuals. 
» music, and art; the pe 
> Carpentry, etc.; and pem 
ind one ‘ r careers in business an 
ndustry will not be is chapter even though they 
a d Lil ea labeled as talented. 
ome of t i -— ae i i 
; € probl in identifying the gifted in 
y Freehill (1961), who re 


is much less obvious than dullness 


M pan tovg or academic behavior; and 3) gifted responses 
Givin eae M. — and or by the fact that they are 

pe y mall clues which may or may not produce 
e behavior or performance. After a brief look at educa- 

al provisions, other topics will be reviewed. 

The gifted need some time for daydreaming, for listening 
i records, for talking on the telephone, or for watching tele- 
vision productions. No one can rush along producing at a 
higher than his normal level every waking moment. Ambitious 


arents PA ^ 

parents and teachers should not drive a student faster than 
Additional or supplementary activi- 
arv because their "gifts" allow 


al level. To 


his efficient operating level. 
ties for the gifted are necess 
them to Operate efficiently at a higher than typic 
push them beyond that level is unhealthy but it is also unhealthy 
to keep them from operating at that level. 
. As provisions for the gifted are discussi 
ity” frequently enters the conversation. And although many 
people accept with little question the desirability of provisions 
other than those for all students in the areas of athletics, music, 


speec . MNA i : 
Speech and the handicapped, there is often concern about mak- 
ividuals in the area of academics. 


cl that when it comes to general 
hould go through the same steps, 
a steps cven though re- 
at individuals 


ed, the word “equal- 


ing unique provisions for ind 
~ large number of people fe 
earning in school, everyone s 
and everyone should take just as many 
Searchers have indicated for quite some-time th 
vary in their education needs, that some people need more prac- 
tce than others, and that some people are ready to move on 
to new learning experiences much earlier than others. We have 
long tried to establish that identical education experiences for 
each person attending a school are not desirable and that the 
same experiences for each person are not an indication of 
equality. Only as we provide for each child according to his 
needs are we providing for cach child equally and democratically. 


In few areas has weighty and consistent research been so 
" rea of acceleration. 


Neglected for a score of years as in the ar 
Such authors as Terman (1954), Pressey (1954), Worcester 
1954) Barnette 


(1956), McCandless (1957), Justman (1953, 
(1957), Meister (1956), Gowan (1958), Shannon (1957), and 
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» 
Tyler (1957) approve various forms of "natural e ds 
The evidence that the effects of acceleration are ^ . 
rather than unfavorable is becoming increasingly eget s 
"Grouping" is simply a term used to denote the i bn 
which students are combined for instruction. Students : nf 
been combined for instruction by ability for years upon y iis 
Even in the one-room rural schools all of the students ids i 
room did not receive the same instruction. They were provi E: 
with instruction as the teacher had time to work with Pu ^ 
their level of instruction. As the schools grew in size Murat 
dents were grouped according to their chronological age whi 
in effect is grouping by ability. RE 
Now, years after the first consolidation began, Tony m 
ple wonder if Something can be added to chronological ag 


; ? instructional 
and geographic location of the home to make the instruct 
groups such that a teacher 


each Pupil regardless of hi 


: : years 
for a long time. In recent ye 
; A o ; Over half 
Y ìn other subjects has increased. ie 
students are in schools with some ihe 
ability grouping. Such administrative organization allows : 
stu- 
ipetency level of the s E: 
H a? x ro- 
as possible in the year. App 


; d. up. 
materials can be used with cach group 
eral sections of e 


Courses for middle n 
gh it would be unusual, pn 
el English course and a pH 
€ next year if such Ure 

Pattern. A given student 24 
level of instruction for cach course O 


a lower ley 


in the same 
his program, 
In elementary S 


ystems with 
Instruction for the 


one teacher providing all the 
children 


* a has 
in each classroom, grouping 
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been more difficult; but some school administrators with two 
or more sections for each grade have been able to reduce the 
difference in all areas when they place all of the very able 
students on the basis of their rcading ability and intelligence 
test scores in one class and all of the children with very low 
Scores in the other class. Such grouping in the elementary school 
does not do away with the need for grouping within the class- 
room in which two and possibly three rcading and arithmetic 
groups are formed which may or may not contain the same 
students. i » 
_ Although certain advantages have been discovered in group- 
ing elementary and secondary children, a system has not been 
developed that will allow the teacher to provide instruction 
Without giving attention to some individual differences. As 
Cornell pointed out so well in the mid-thirties “The results of 
grouping seem to depend less upon the fact of grouping itself 
than upon the philosophy behind the grouping, the accuracy 
With which grouping is ‘made for intended purposes, and the 
differentiations in content, method, speed and techniques of the 
teacher as well as more general environmental influences." (Cor- 
nell, 1936, p. 304.) 
Narrowing the ability range does not result in consistently 
greater achievement. without specifically designing varied aca- 
demie programs for the various ability levels (Goldberg and 
Passow, 1962). Following a long series of observational tours 
a group of educators from the Southern Regional Education 


Board concluded as follows: 


Observers of special programs come quickly e bas 
conviction that grouping of students according to ability 


for at least pertinent portions of their um ipsa 
i i i E er 
is eminently desirable at every grade level. e n e 
grouping of pupils does not make a program, nor does 


absence of grouping necessarily mean that a program is 
absolutely ineffective. Nevertheless, ability grouping 


greatly increases the school’s power to effect a marked 


improvement in the process of education. Eua s 
Ability grouping makes possible many teaching and 
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is in 
i i ccomplished 
i 1 which can not be a s 
learning experiences hicl ET ut 
the typical classroom. This can be sect aga : de e 
d i a 1 arte B CC y 
in specially composed classes in all parts of the 
(Ward, 1962, P. 73). 


: cht 
i fter s "ing brigh 
Virtually the same observations were made after studying 
elementary age children in 
1960). 


ion is provided 

A demonstration of grouping and acceleration ^ p 

in the organization of the St. Louis schools. As the $ 
in St. Louis advance from the kindergarten, 
a primary grou 
been abolished, 
education 


` Safi r et al. 
"regular" classes (Gallagher e 


they are placed E 
P- Rigid classification lines for the pu. ae 
and the students progress through ae alate 
al experiences at a rate determined by aie has nd lie 
acteristics. This plan is called the “Primary Pool a oft 
student stays in the primary pool until he is ready by dant 
from instruction at the fourth grade level. genes lian 
Progress through the primary pool much more or ae chan 
others. Some progress much more slowly ane 
the fourth grade, students in the p. a 
per cent of the fourth grade population in intelligence din 
placed in one Section. As the students in this section Pied 
through the grades, the work Normally introduced in Me By 
grade levels is offered as the students are ready for i ted 
the time the students enter high school they have comp po 
much of the freshm program as well as many iac 
ment projects, By the students finish the es 
School they have completed much of the academic work usu His 
accomplished in the first year of college, yet most of the der- 
dents have remained in ‘the public schools through kin ch 
garten and 12 years. Other Communities, even with eed 
smaller schoo] Systems, have been able to obtain similar uis 
When grouping is attempted on the basis of ability as Ne 
as on chronologica] age, good tests of achievement and pei 
are necessary, Testing for such purposes has improved C 


1 3 SUR who 
siderably In the last few years. But even so, an individual 

possesses a good understanding 
Interpretation is necessary 


» and of course, 
others, Upon entering 


an year 
the time 


s test 
Of test construction D 
to make the optimal use of the re 
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In any learning situation the concept that one holds of him- 
self and of others in regard to ability to learn is to a large extent 
determined by the tcacher. Sometimes unrealistic concepts de- 
velop when the students are grouped either by chronological 
age or by academic ability. 

When students are grouped by their chronological age, it is 
very easy for some of the brighter students to consistently 
produce work that is superior to the others of the class. Je is 
then easy for them to develop the belief that they can succeed 
with little effort in most of their ventures. This attitude is some- 
times disastrous as they move through the academic process and 
competition increases. A major cause of underachievement in 
collegiate work is brought about by the attitude that only a little 
effort will be necessary to satisfactorily complete the assign- 
ments. When students easily excel in the elementary and second- 
ary schools, it is very easy for them to develop attitudes of 
snobbishness. Because they ‘are successful with such little effort, 
it is hard for them to realize why others can not be equally 
successful. On the other hand, when the students are grouped 
by ability, the fact that they know that they are ina high ability 
section sometimes causes them to develop the same snobbish 
ways, The attitudes and actions of the teachers and parents are 
very important in determining the attitudes and actions of the 
students under cither condition. 4 

Ability grouping provides a compromise between che ola 
“pass or fail concept” with the “social promotions policy : to 
produce a healthier learning climate because grouping provides 
more time for learning experiences directed by the tcacher ats 
level at which the student can learn efficiently. The students are 


fi i is casi than for indi- 
grouped so that enrichment for groups is casier (d i 
viduals) and natural be maintained with 


academic progress can 

good results for all children and the gifted can be accelerated 
Without omissions in their program. 

Since today there is more to Jearn than there was yesterday, 

and tomorrow there will be more to learn than there is today, 

we need to find the most efficient ways of transmitting our 


knowledge to students. Provisions for the gifted child demand 
an accurate assessment of intellectual and academic character- 
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istics of each child so that an 
ored to fit the needs of tl 
ble for every child no m 

In a study 
found that the 


educational program can be od 
1€ student. Such a procedure is dest 

atter the gifts he possesses. (1959) 
of ninth grade English classes, PARES ar 
slower students read more, recited — dd 
more confident, liked school better, and were more S n 
Socially and intellectually in homogeneous groups. SUP 
students wrote more compositio 


at a more mature level, used 
more com 


in learnin 
Evaluatior 


ns, did more research, discussed 
more difficult words, we 
plex and abstract thoughts, and were more oan 
g in homogeneous than in heterogencous rouping: 
ns of this type indicate thc superiority of A aug 
Mere comparison of achievement test Scores is not cudents 
When students of all ability levels are working with s 


cur. 
: GE b k xS ay OCC" 
of like ability, desirable changes in self concept may 

There is no evidence 


ing Wl 

to support the idea that pepe Mon 
have ill effects on the Social or personal attitudes or A uping 
of children and youth. Neither does broad range BT? rious 
foster greater mutual acceptance among children of ve 
ability levels, 

Any practic 
means of i goals of the total program. 
practices or modifications which are undertaken withou 
total program concept will money, personnel a d 
planned “must be pines 
, on the basis of the Psy rhe 
the unique realities © that 
any research findings 

js S22), 
i Es us studied by + 
Education Board’s Project for Educati 


New 
t chis 


l. Particularization of objectives 
2. Staff training 


3. Community interpretation 
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4. Systematic pupil identification 

a. Distinguishable curricular experiences 
6. Flexible pupil deployment 

7. Comprchensiveness and continuity 

8. Progressive program development 

9. Financial allocation 

10. Radiation of excellence 


If the gifted individual is to be productive and innovative, 
the culture must encourage personal independence and auton- 
omy. But our emerging values tend to reward conformity and 
cheerful compliance with the status quo. If the gifted person 
is to realize his endowment and potentialities, he must work 
hard and sacrifice present case for future achievement. Such 
attitudes are difficult to foster in a society that blares out “Fly 
Now-pay later" through the popular communication media. 

Under the leadership of Charles Bish, the National Education 
Association has published more than a dozen monographs deal- 
Ing with Mathematics, Science, English, Foreign Language, 
Social Studies, Music, Art, Business and Economics, Education, 
Elementary Education, Guidance and Administration for aca- 
demically talented students. It is impossible to deal with curric- 
ular topics such as these in this chapter and unnecessary since 
these monographs and other published by professional associ- 
ations are available. 

Perhaps the greatest piece 
Was started in 1921 by Lewis T 


of research concerning the gifted 
erman (1954). It was his purpose 
to find the traits that characterize children of high IQ and to 
see what kinds of adults these children become. He was mod- 
Crately successful. (The study will continue until 2010 due to 
the farsightedness of Professor Terman.) Although his method 
of screening prior to individual testing was poor, he has pro- 
vided a magnificent supply of good quality data relating to the 
top one per cent of our academically able children and youth. 
In his study of 1500 subjects located in California he provides 
data to dispell much of the unfortunate folklore surrounding 
talented youth. Terman found academically able children of 
high IQ to be generally superior to unselected students in 
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i i j i achievement. 
physique, health, social adjustment, attitudes, and Een ae 
As his study progresses, we are finding that the inte 


: 4 
2 E a g. We 
Subjects in adulthood remains high and keeps expanding 


^ i jx "ears of 
also see that general intelligence measures at six to ten y 
age tell a great deal abou 


t achievement thirty years later. It T 
unfortunate that Terman or one of his followers could Men oe 
foreseen the need for a similar study of creativity, underac yee? 
ment, and individuals who attain an IQ in the top one per Meum 
of the Population in later years but who were below that [ 
in early childhood. 


The high gener 


i ; "i igh intel- 
al achievement of children with high 
ligence 


: : ; reports the 
I$ emphasized in current research. In all repx 
average general achiev 


IQ's exceeds the ave 
Selected groups. 

Most gifted children 
School (Abraham, 1957), 
gifted like School, 
better (Dye, 1956) 

Several rese 
gifted. Hildrett 
make more car. 


i ith above average 

ement of children with above a dis 
à EUR 

Tage general achievement of randomly 


report favorable attitudes ut m 
but a greater percentage of um ie 
School facilities, and teachers just as wc 
: i-um he 
archers reported reading characteristics p be 
1 (1958) found the gifted read more boo deus 
eful selection of those they read. Abraham ^ pie 
agreed that the gifted like to read and read well, but felt 
they frequently make trite choices, m. TM 
Bliesmer (1954) compared the reading abilities of brig ses 
dull children of comparable mental ages. Junior high ; eno 
Students with IO's of approximately 84 were Hd ape n 
children in grades three and four who had similar menta d 
and IQ’s of 116. The younger, bright children diues rata 
significant superiority in listening and reading SE 
locating and organizing factual details, recognizing main id we 
and drawing inferences and conclusions, However, the pns 
gtoups were similar in word recognition, word meaning, a! 
reading rate. : 
Kolstoe (1954) conducted a similar study, but his conclusion 
about oral vocabulary differed from the preceding one. He 
found a significant difference favoring the older dull ae 
on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children subtest © 
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eid Were E he concluded that bright children are not 
The ee E der, mental age mates in vocabulary. 

télatonsdins be ang oe gifted children have about time and size 
gifted chic ay ut TERR explored. According to Dixon (1958) 
being ry en 2 to perceptions regarding size instead of 
EON n uenced by expectations built up in previous 
Nen p acie inm age increases, a significant increase in 
(1953) but ie E cx of present time was noted by Farrell 
Complex in his did not affect scores involving past, future, Or 

à 1c. Studies concerning the relationship of visual and 
al capability have not been 


auditory A ae 
ory perception with intellectu 
f the gifted would 


si The gensrally superior position o 
Sest a positive relationship. 
rie aa of gifted individuals has been of considerable 
aes to parents and teachers recently. Fortunately, we are 
and pde ing the idea that the bright and gifted are eccentric 
etie br. to lead poorly adjusted lives. But as we outgrow 
aes ui the misconceptions which have hindered public accept- 
tively giftedness, we are learning more of the complexities 
: ed in the personalities of the gifted. The very character- 


Istic: . - 
Hes of giftedness cause some adjustment problems. 
Early development, wide interests, and case of understanding 

s more quickly, but 


help gifted children to solve their problem 

also create many problems. In the studies that have been 
reported so far it has been found that gifted children are on the 
whole superior to the average in personal adjustment. Terman 
and Oden found their large sample to be well adjusted socially 
both in childhood and adulthood. Moreover, in comparing the 
People in their study who possessed the highest IQ's (1 out of 
1000) with those of relatively lower IQ's (1 out of 100), they 
did not find more maladjustment among those with the highest 
IQ's. Leta S. Hollingworth, however, found that children with 
the highest IQ's (1 in 1000) are likely to have special adjust- 
ment problems. Most studies have indicated that the truly gifted 
person is usually endowed with a superior physique and mind. 
His physical vitality and his mental ability enable him to deal 
with stresses and to correct undesirable emotional conditions 
or personality trends. Another characteristic of the gifted is a 
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i it is evidence 

superior capacity for self diagnosis teen. Sipe nets aste a 
of adjustment or a step toward Cer am superior insight 
fairly high degree of intelligence. te: e the mp eal nk 
and adaptability, some gifted individuals "à cial or personal 
disturbed that they fail to make a satisfying d sl cuc sm 
adjustment. Almost all of the problems of the gi s 
the blocking or denial of normal satisfactions. — 

Like other children, the gifted must be con: E tens 
treated as individuals. There are two reasons why dee sdhaii- 
do not always reveal the role of intelligence in ly 
ment: (1) The sampling may not have include the oa duit 
unstable bright children, who would have been una debite: 
their true capacity on the tests, and (2) the major a estate 
personality that have been used may also be, to so 
measures of intelligence. 


4 : iority 
Gifted children sometimes experience feelings of erm i 
even though they are Superior in many ways. A jm skills or 
especially likely to feel inferior in developing Fe fone B 
in other activities which require. much Practice be laying, 
becomes proficient. When he loses interest in thinking, Fae 
and working at the relatively immature level of his "— and 
logical peers, he sometimes withdraws from social ‘geet 
engages in solitary pursuits. The ability to deal with pr sip 
by reasoning is so highly valued that it is sometimes if vien 
excess. Such is the case when the gifted child uses his intellig 


: in so doing 
to gain the approval of parents and teachers but in S 
overemphasizes the 


i A $ longing- 
gratifications based on emotional acceptance and belong 
Other causes of oor 

P 


and exploitation, and 


; as its 

on of underachievement. Each case dà bà 
own peculiar combination of factors which are likely 
complexly interrelated, 


Compared to 4 
receive higher 


school. They 


. : " outh 
verage children, gifted children eS eet 
grades and have more positive attitudes ies add 
s à . : [e 
Participate in more extracurricular activiti 
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have mo i 
z re hobbies a -of- i 
POP © y out-of. school interests. As a group they 
psy dud P ve character traits, are better satisfied with 
E rene Mesa are more confident of their general and 
al abilit a : i i : 
ane yt an are other children (Lessinger and Martinson 
ids e ye 1955; Gallagher 1958a, 1958b; Strang 1956; Gowan 
ki » 260b; Elicker 1956; and Lightfoot 1951). Feldhusen and 
ausmeier 1 e : : 
retra p (1962) found a significant negative correlation be- 
e aoip and intelligence of fifth grade children. They 
cliev: i ' 3 ; 
in e that gifted, more than average and retarded children, can 
ve ss realistically the actual dangers of a situation and find 
E of overcoming them. 
m A the past decade several researchers re-examined the con- 
« [a that the gifted are chosen more often than others when 
SEC group of children are asked to name the students 
v 3 ; 
on they like best. In a study by Liddle (1949) of 4500 
mee in grades four through six, intellectual talent was 
) € $ 2 i 
n to be positively related to social talent and negatively 
: ed to maladjustment. The sociometric ratings of high 
s. hieving students were compared with those of low achieving 
students in a study involving all 


294 children in an elementary 
School (Grace and Booth, 1958). The high achieving students 
Were among the best liked by their classmates and the low 
achieving students were among 


í the least liked in all grades. 
Miller (1956) compared 120 fourth and sixth. graders who 


and retarded in intelligence. 


dents as friends to a signifi- 
ded were next most 


v ; : 
T classified as superior, typical, 
he children chose the superior stu 


cantly higher degree. The typical and retar 
wanted in that order. Although the superior students tended to 


underestimate their own status in the group, they were signifi- 
cantly more accurate in their self estimates than either of the 
other two groups. In another study, Martyn ( 1957) has shown 


that acceptance of the gifted is no different from that of others, 
nity and other local 


although this may depend upon commu 
factors. However, those students in the top one tenth of one per 
cent have more difficulty in attaining peer acceptance (Barrett, 
1957, Gallagher, 1958a, Sheldon, 1959). 

The diversion of energies from intellectual to athletic and 
Social pursuits by good students in response to peer pressure not 
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only constitutes a loss in preparation time to the most peti 
individuals but tends to attract persons of mediocre ability dif 
intellectual pursuits (Coleman, 1960). It is a well accepted L 
that social approval of the gifted will improve their ib e 
behavior (Williams, 1958). In a report begging for we 
in various settings Mann (1957) found that arranging giftec i 5s 
other students together in school did not provide ronis f 
significant enough to be called friendships. Hamilton (1260) ii 
Justman and Wrightstone (1956) found among parents; m 
and children, more favorable attitudes toward programs for t 


: P s 2 s tonship. and. ii 
gifted in proportion to their understanding, relationship, a 
volvement in it, 


A number of im 


E cod à : oles- 
portant insights into the attitude of ad 
Cents toward acad 


emic brilliance were formulated by sd 
baum (1962). He found academic brilliance and average ak hike 
Were rated equally as personal attributes except when being 1 i 
liant required a greater than average amount of time possc tn 
School work and a lack of interest in sports. In such cascs pond 
tage ability was more highly prized. Studiousness per paper 
rated a less acceptable attribute than non-studiousness in a ai 
one of the communities surveyed. Although academic i 
has, perhaps, increased in value in this culture, it is a es Ped 
from the top of a value scale. Tannenbaum concludes that e» a 
far as verbal stereotypes reflect face-to-face relations, s 
results Suggest that academic brilliance, in-and-of-itself is "se 
Stigma in the adolescent world. However, when it is ipt 
with relatively unacceptable attributes, it can penalize its Rad 
Sessor severely” (p. 68). In many communitics there is a s 
of gifted students yielding to peer pressures and masking the 
talents in order to relieve these pressures. 

The gifted child is first of all a child w 
of development, Although the academic ne * 
from those of the generality, the socia] needs of all people are 
much the same. All need recognition, acceptance, and affection. 
All need to be appreciated by associates and superiors. Gifted 
children need to be appreciated by their classmates, teachers. 
and parents. Too often gifted children are left to “go it alone. 
Many gifted children hide their talents because their associates 


ith a child’s problems 
eds of the gifted vary 
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(including : 
g parents and teachers) begin to “pick their brains” 


inste: ih 

ridi caiga them as persons or working cooperatively 
im di i search methodology will probably be improved 

Aaa ea and other studies will be conducted. 
we des ponen able students as a group do not show 
iis reir em a social difficulties, there arc suggestions in 
Suy: be dios nag his kinds of problems exhibited by the able 
ae Sodcssali ep =, ihe generality. Some of these differences 
ehe əy the more rapid rate of physical and psycho- 
tioned ve opment. To illustrate some of the problems men- 
d above, let us look at the measurement of interest. 


Educ: a : 
ucators and psychologists know less about the interests of 


= prede non other major characteristics as achievement 

iilis wy development. In determining what. role the 

oo eee les ee should play in the total talent-identifica- 

wand. ia Passow (1955, p. 27) suggested that school per- 

Ultienifioa d consider "in what way if any : students with 

mins ing ability in a given field differ in their interest pat- 
S from less talented students active 1n the same field. 

. V ocational interests have reccived s adic treatment in the 
growing maze of literature pertaining to gifted students. Super 
(1957, p. 224) believes that vocational interests “are best de- 
fined in terms of the methods used to assess them” and that of 
these methods, interest inventories far proved best." 
He also states that «vocational interest 
determining direction and persistence of cffort, 


ently the amount of effort.” 
number 
atelligence 
anging from ab 


por 


“have so 
is important largely in 
"ut not, appar- 


of studies concerned with the 
and interests, Roe (1956, p. 94) 
out —0.40 to 4-0.40. The 
amount of education, occupation, 
and the type of interest.” Strong 
occurring between 


In summarizing a 
relationship between it 
reports “correlations T 
relation is affected by $ex, 
the type of intelligence test, 
(1943) reports higher positiv 
scientific and linguistic interest 
correlations between intelligence 


contact, and business detail interests. 
Later Strong (1955) questioned the appropriateness of cor- 


relational technique for showing true relationships between 


e correlations 
s and intelligence, and negative 
and social welfare, business 
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interests and intelligence. Despite the low correlations, he i 
that ability must be important in the development of vocationa 
interests. Although not specifically concerned with doces 
Naomi Stewart (1947) indicated in her study of World War a 
Army personnel records that there is a clear occupationa 
hierarchy with respect to Army General Classification e 
Scores. Her report was consistent with World War I data anc 


Other studies including standardization 
gence tests. 


In reportin 


data for most intelli- 


g an analysis of scores from the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test used with National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
winners and runners-up, Lawrence Stewart (1959) found the 
Scholars to possess interests which were less intense and conse- 
quently Spanning a wider range than those recorded by a ew 
representative sample of college students. Stewart postulate 
a less intense interest because the subjects recorded fewer pri- 
mary and reject patterns than are normally found. This obser- 
vation supports Strong’s (1943) report on Terman’s gifted 
group. The Terman group had fewer very high scores (A's) 
than a more Tepresentative student group. 

Stewart (1959) felt that a reasonable explanation is that 
the interests of the high-ability students arc less clearly differ- 
entiated from those o in general than are the interests of 
more typical student groups, or . . . that high-ability students 
h S which are spread over different 


anation for Stewart's scholars is 
qualify for inclusion in the NMSC group the students 
“well-rounded” than those in the more repre- 
hat “the findings indicate that 
ary to describe the interests of 
high-ability 

A study by French and Steffen (1960) involved the Kuder 
and undergraduate education majors. The wider interests of in- 

tellectually Superior youth were observed here also. 
The diversity of interests expressed by these students war- 
rants further consideration and investigation of interest patterns 


recorded by 8roups with various collegiate majors as well as 
groups in other colleges of education, 
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The i 
"e Snes reported above substantiate the belief that the 
g )Ssess a greater i i 
cvm Tes _a greater range of interests and that gifted stu- 
Vosa r in their interest patterns from their less gifted 
a f rs i i 
wies a peers. Adequate interpretations of these patterns 
a ot bee re i i 
AT n dev cloped. These findings also support the belief 
E: educational and occupational opportunities for the gifted 
are usually greater than for others. 
; Such an analysis is possible for e 
he studies are gr j i 
ses tudies are great in number and consequently outside the 
nam of this paper. Excellent and current reviews of pertinent 
2 ature can be found frequently in the Review of Educational 
esearcb. Í 
m Information on gifted girls and women is in general sketchy. 
cre 4 ar : š 1 
: ae are far more studies about males than females. Many 
studie i 
ies do not report results by sex and many important areas 


ha "c - " d ES » 
ve not vet been investigated. Unfortunately it 15 very difficult 
lly to use their intellectual talents 


Although few women are able to 


architects, engineers, lawyers, 


ach area of personality but 


for women to plan realistica 
in a wide variety of fields. 
utilize their talents as physicians, 
n bankers, bright females are making some inroads into pro- 
cessions requiring brainpower- Employment of women is related 
to education. In a recent report (USOE, 1965) it can be seen 
that 72 per cent of women having five or more years of higher 
education were in the labor force as were 53 per cent of those 
with four years of college. In contrast, 45 per cent of women 
who had completed only high school held jobs or were actively 
seeking them. As college enrollment booms the proportion of 


female enrollees declines, however. 

The study of underachievement is of continuing concern. 
Under the editorship of Leonard M. Miller, the U. S. Office of 
Education published a monograph (Miller, 1961) on under- 
achievement with the following definition: 


rior ability is one whose 
ades or achievement 
igh measured or 


cademic achieve- 


The underachiever with supe 
performance, as judged either by gr 
test scores, is significantly below his h 
demonstrated aptitudes or potential for a 
ment. 
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Such a broad definition is necessary because of the maze iH 
literature. Much of the difficulty in defining ee o 
stems from attempts to compare one study with sages nae 
the groups of subjects have been working on ded ac: Tecla 
levels, with different levels of ability, and with different “rent 
of achievement. To confuse the iss le even further, differe 
criteria of achievement and ability have been used. ine 

Shaw (Miller, 1961, Ch. 2) has produced an excellent Hino 
mary ning underachievement and a avis 

r pertinent studies. The types of KA 
below come from the work of Shaw- M 
uld be categorized as chronic or iios 
tional. The chronic underachiever ‘may be defined as vide 
consistently, from one vear to the next, performs cda "s 
level of Which he is capable. This Consistency may not gus wil 
equally in all classes, but his underachieving jas Mee iai is 
se both general and Consistent. The situational underac piper? 
one whose underachieving behavior is short lived and ae sea 
can generally be discovered quite readily. The aoa 
demic performance which sometimes follows a serious e arid 
the upset caused by the death of a parent, the phy oe So 
PSychological problems accompanying growth spurts in child 
lescence, the Personal problems which evolve when a a 
attempts to break away from overprotective parents and n es 
other similar kinds of situations all may be productive of aca 


+. its 
` 5 à > ively short in 1t 
demic underachievement Which may be relativ ely shor 
duration, 


of the research concer 

siderable number of 

achievement described 
Underachievers sho 


Most educators consider r 
transitory, 


not true, 


nearly all underachievers as vd 
Recent research, however, has revealed that this “3 
Most underachievers at the high school level have pe 
underachieving from an carly age (Barrett, 1957; Shaw ^ 
McGuen, 1960). Failure to recognize the difference between the 
two kinds of underachievement in research studies where rela- 
tively short term indices of achievement have been used has 
undoubtedly led to further confusion jn research findings. Fail- 
ure to recognize these differences in a treatment or a remedial 
Program would likewise have confusing effects. 


Still a third general type of underachievement is hidden 
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mE Hidden underachievement can be divided 
"sd iod salting categories. The first category 1S created by the 
a ne underachievers do poorly on most group intelli- 
pa as well as achievement tests. This is a particularly difficult 
ind of underachievement to detect and the teacher's judgment 
is often important. Students of the highest capability. some- 
times illustrate the second type of hidden underachievement 
which is equally difficult to diagnose. Their grades and achieve- 
ment test scores lead one to believe that these individuals 
would perform far above the level of most students, and indeed 
they do. These students are test wise and when they enter 
collegiate institutions which are highly restrictive in their ad- 
mittance policies, they still earn grades on tests equal to those 
of their peers but actually perform below the level of other 
students in spite of having high enough test scores to do the 
work. TO 

The results of the current research studies on academic 
underachievement can be considered most applicable to chronic 
underachievers who are getting low grades but relatively high 
achievement test scores. This situation has arisen because most 
investigators made no attempt tO differentiate among types of 
underachievers but lumped them together, and in most un- 
differentiated groups of underachievers, the chronic under- 
achiever who received low grades but high achievement test 


scores will predominate. 
In studies of the home 
actices of fathers 
e significant 
has bee 
here the parents 
toward education than do the 


backgrounds, parental attitudes, and 
and mothers of underachievers 
differences between families 
n observed. Underachiev- 
have less educa- 


child-rearing pr 
the existence of som 
of achievers and underachievers 
ers tend to come from homes W 
tion and less favorable attitudes 


parents of achievers. Ü 
underachievers have been 


Personality characteristics of u 
studied but no conclusive agreement is found among the results 
g 


of various studies on the question of whether or not under- 
achievers are more poorly adjusted generally than are achievers 
(New York City Talent Preservation Project, 1959; Shaw & 
Brown, 1957; Liebman, 1954). However, there are a number 
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of specific characteristics upon which different investigators 
appear to agree. One of the most promising aspects of the per- 
sonality of underachievers studied has been that of self-concept. 
There is rather general agreement that underachievers generally 
are more negative in their attitudes toward themselves than are 
achievers, There is also evidence to indicate that they tend to 
be more hostile and negative in their evaluations of others 
(Nason, 1958; Portland Public Schools, 1957 and 1959; Shaw & 
Brown, 1957; Kurtz & Swenson, 1951). These findings are in 
Contrast with the Superficial picture often presented by the 
underachiever of an aggressive, self-assured individual. 

. While research has revealed the answer to some of the ques- 
tions posed by underachieving behavior, many of the most basic 
questions remain still to be answered. The ‘search for specific 
traits which characterize underachievers as compared to achicv- 
ers has not been particularly rewarding. 

Another type of “underachievement” is the often observed 
high school dropout of high mental ability. Although the 
dropout rate is continually diminishing, eight to 10 per cent of 
all dropouts have IQs of 110 or above. In percentages this ap- 
pears to be small but in actual numbers more than 1800 such 
students withdrew from Pennsylvania high schools in 1964-65 
(French and Cardon, 1966). Nearly 500 had IQs of 120 and 80 
had IQs of 130 or more. These figures are impressive when it 1$ 
recognized that Pennsylvania has one of the lowest dropout 
rates in the country. 

Some frequently mentioned correlates of school withdrawal 
Were not substantiated in the findings of this study. Noticeably 
absent from the dropout data are indications of frequent school 
transfers, early part time employment, unemployment upon 
leaving school, generally low parental education, and lower 
Parental employment status, What is noticed is that dropouts 
differ from Persisters in such areas as personality, interests, 
educational skills, and family orientation toward school processes. 

The male dropouts, when compared with the persisters, 
Were found to be more uninhibited and happy-go-lucky. Al- 
though they tended to be easy going, their actions were marked 
With deliberateness and frankness of speech. The dropout boys 
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Peri m Sere RURSUS and rebellious 

persisters. Their overall response pattern would suggest 
that they fell well within normal limits with regard to their 
mental health. 

The girls dropping out of school for reasons other than 
marriage were very similar to the boys. However, two-thirds 
of the girl dropouts in this study were pregnant, married and/or 
planning to marry when they withdrew. 

The girls who withdrew because of pregnancy and/or 
marriage were far less socially oriented than the persisters; they 
were less prone to seek social recognition. Also, they were more 
inclined to work alone, preferring things or words to people. 
These girls could be described as tending to be shy and retiring. 
Their personality pattern would indicate reason to suspect 
proneness to poor social adjustment in junior and senior high 
school. 

Seldom did dropouts express 
to those of persisters. The diffe 
matter of degree. Both the male 
example, believed that their parents considered school to be 
important; the dropouts were not as implicit however. Male 

gative attitude toward 


dropouts did not demonstrate a truly ne > 
the schools. They did point to a number of areas which they 


found to be difficult to accept. They often expressed concern 
that schools are not preparing students for the “real” world. 
Lack of student involvement in the selection of courses to be 
taken was considered to be handicapping, for they felt that 
students best know their own needs and expectations. There 
also appeared to be an emotional gap between the male drop- 
outs and their teachers. The dropouts were not inclined to 
describe their teachers as being well prepared, knowledgeable 
With regard to subject matter, Or concerned about the feelings 
and needs of the students. “Favoritism” wasa problem listed by 
a number of dropouts. Dropouts tended to complain about hav- 
ing to conform to the school setting. More than did the per- 
Sisters, they stressed the importance of being able to be an 


individual. 
The attitudes of the unm 


attitudes which were opposite 
rences found were generally a 
dropouts and persisters, for 


arried female dropouts were similar 
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to those of the boys. They also expressed the notion that inm 
training did not meet their necds as related to their Ki eec 
or professional goals. Although these girls also appeared ees 
estranged from their teachers, they seldom referred to unfz 

treatment or favoritism. 


The married female dropouts were more similar to Siegen 
than to unmarried female dropouts in their attitudes. They ip 
not appear to feel that teachers were partial in their map 
of students or to be unhappy with their courses, They did, y 
so than the persisters or unmarried female dropouts, feel th: 
their parents were dissatisfied with the school setting. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF AGING 


I SHEILA M. CHOWN, PH.D. 
ecturer in Social and Industrial Psychology, Bedford College 


Editorial Note 
The specter of old age haunts an ever growing number of 
men and women from all walks of life. Their fate in many in- 
stances will be determined by advances in gerontology or the 
Scientific study of the phenomena of aging. Dr. Chown calls for 
an interdisciplinary approach to the solution of the problems of 
the Older Person, who "has more to offer to the science of 
Psychology than that favorite subject, the College Student." 


Dr. Sheila M. Chown has been Lecturer in Social and In- 


dustrial Psychology at Bedford College in London since 1961. 
She obtained her Bachelor of Science degree from London Uni- 
versity in 1953 and her Ph.D. from the University of Liverpool 
in 1957, Her doctoral dissertation was on the development of 
Occupational choice. 

Dr. Chown’s research has been on intellectual changes with 
age and the interaction of these with personality and attitudes, 
particularly as displayed in rigidities of performance and out- 
look. She has also engaged in industrial research on attitudes 
and working conditions. She worked full time from 1956 to 
1960, and has worked since on a part-time basis, in the Medical 
Research Council’s Unit for Research on Occupational Aspects 
of Aging, in Liverpool, England. Some of her publications are 
listed in the References at the end of this article. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF AGING 


Introduction: Social and Cultural Factors in Aging 


Many practical problems of aging such as adapting to re 
ment and making new living 
are worsened by cultural expect 
search on retirement, for ex 
not enjoy it and feel disc 
role to Occupy their time, 
seem to be viewed 
study showed 


tire arrangements in mag Sg e 
ations and social attitudes. ila 
ample, shows that many eger 
arded by society, without E herd 
Housing arrangements for the eee 
differently by the old and ae lerly 
that middle-aged people thought the bavi 
should remain independent and hence should live alone d RA 
Mather and Lansing, 1961). The other, in a different arc: 


Bo oni [4 
" a ; same broad incom 
the United States but dealing with the same broac 

bracket, discovered that th 


to live alone as a sign o 
may manage to stand u 
stance, retirement does 
1959; Thompson, Streib 
of old age as the happie 


4ng 
e elderly themselves zegicded Mra 
f rejection (Brown, 1960). jn ne 
p to feelings of social icIC EHE “son, 
not have a deadly impact Sore 
and Kosa, 1960)—but few people th 
st time in their lives (Dean, 1909). d de 
The topic of social interaction has particularly spin ch 
Chicago sociologists and Psychologists: they have ed u They 
theory of disengagement (Cumming and Henry, 1961): iaa 
think that Successful agers gradually withdraw from active Sie 
life ally involved with other peop 


; 

a great age. In a recent pee 
1966) successful middle-ag x 
their work habits, and wee 
Cory was found. These es 
ple in their work, but $a : 
on their subordinates for ideas 

and to give less attention to the personal problems of med 
their social interaction differe 

from that of younger men, though the amount of it did not. 
Results such as these could be used to suggest quy usefü 


9900 


ached by elderly people. 


alterations to conditions of life re 
al psychologist wishes to 


But the theoretical and experiment 

look beyond the emotional and social concomitants of aging 
and to identify underlying age differences in ability. He is ie 
terested in three approaches and, particularly in the area of 
cognitive differences with age, he is beginning to see some 
results from all three. The psychologist first needs to have ac- 
curate descriptions of capacities at cach age, together with data 
as. to the variance in behavior found in each age group. He 
will wish to check his data from cross-sectional studies with 
longitudinal results. Second, he will want to undertake probing 
work to find out what aspects of performance cause most diffi- 
culty to older people, and how those aspects can be cased for 
practical purposes like retraining (Belbin and Belbin, 1966). 
Third, the psychologist will be interested in the clusive search 
for a theory of aging in terms of physiological or biochemical 
ad either to attempts to turn the clock 
itable chemical tr! 


changes which might le 
catment, or more 
prognosis of 3 


back for individuals by su 
likely to accurate diagnosis and 
expectancy. 


1 person's life 


Normative Approach 


rs have collected test scores 
Test norms 
ctual ability 


rescarche 
of different age groups. 
adults’ scores. Intelle 
Adult Intelligence Scale has of 
th respect to age 


Comparatively few 
from adults representative 
are usually based on young 
as measured by the Wechsler 
course been quite thorou 
(Wechsler, 1955). ‘Hold’ and 


investigated wi 
‘don’t hold’ subtests which rely 
respectively more on previously learned material and more on 
present problem solving ability have been consistently identi- 
fied by other workers too (summarised by Riegel and Riegel, 
1962). Moreover, in a number of studies, a single principal 
component seems to play an increasingly dominant part in 
ating subtests in the old which were independ- 
ults (Cohen, 1957; Nordvik, 1966). It is tempt- 
at this factor is physiologically based; but it has 
dentity vet short term memory and speed 
iven to the factor in different researches. 
ns for the WAIS may vary 


ghly 


performance, rel 
ent in young ad 
ing to assume th 
failed to yield its 1 
have been names § 
American work has shown that nort 
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slightly from one section of the population to another (Levinson, 
1960, 1962) so even here care is necessary in interpretation. 

A normative study using a wider range of tests has recently 
been carried out in Liverpool, England (Heron and Chown, 
1966-7) and will serve as an illustration of the survey-type 
Which is demanded in this field. In all, 300 men and 240 women 
from the general population in the age range 20 to 80 were 
tested, with 50 men and 40 women included in cach age decade. 
They were selected randomly from volunteers except that they 
were matched for socio-occupational class between age decades 
and they reflected the occupational class of the total population 
in the Liverpool area. Subjects were given a number of cognitive 
tests (Raven's Progressive Matrices, 1938; Elithorn’s Perceptual 
Mazes, 1955; Clément’s Digit Code, 1961; Reitan’s Trail Making 
test, 1958; Heron’s Digit Span test, 1967; and the Mill Hill 
Synonyms Vocabulary test, Raven, 1938). They completed two 
Personality inventories (the Heron Personality Inventory, 1956, 
scored for Introversion and Emotional Stability; and the Wesley 
Rigidity Inventory, scored according to Chown, 1960, for 
Flexibility), Certain physiological measures were taken (systolic 
and diastolic blood pressure, and forced expiratory volume), 
and a number of physical attributes were recorded (height, 
Weight, and grip strength). In all, each subject underwent four 
hours of testing, broken into two sessions. 

Norms were reported for cach test, in terms of the 75th, 
50th and 25th percentile scores for each age decade. Across the 
different age groups, Introversion scores increased slightly but 
non-significantly, and so did Emotional Stability scores. Vocabu- 
lary increased slightly with age group. On all tests except those 
three, markedly lower median scores were found in the older 
groups. On the Wesley, older people ticked fewer Flexible 
items, and were more alike than the young. On all other tests, 
the variance in scores was greater in the older group. 

All the cognitive tests intercorrelated quite highly; Matrices, 
Mazes, Digit Code and Trail Making more highly than Digit 
Span and Vocabulary. 

Two questions remain about n 


r Normative data which have 
been collected from different indivi 


duals representing different 
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age groups. One is, quite simply, whether it is valid to assume 
that age differences reflect truc age changes. Cultural changes 
over the ycars in teaching methods, length of schooling, atti- 
tudes to tests, familiarity with experimental approaches, etc. 
might account for apparent age declines found in cross-sectional 
work. (However, in that case, why not age differences in all 
tests?) It is customary to point out that longitudinal work is 
needed to confirm cross-sectional findings, and indeed such 
work is already under way in a number of centres, in North 
Carolina (Busse, 1966), California (Jones, 1966), and Germany 
(Riegel, 1966). Interpretations from longitudinal work are also 
having to be made with some reservations, however, because 
those who live to be old tend to 
ally on cognitive tests than those 
vik, Kallman and Falek, 


there is growing evidence that 
have made higher scores origin 
who dic in their fifties and sixties. (Jar 
1962; Riegel 1966). This selective death rate suggests that we 
can only have fully representative information about the top 
scorers in the population. This in turn suggests that previous 
cross-sectional studies of age decrement curves may have under- 
estimated decrements in the oldest groups, since the younger 
groups’ averages will have been lowered by inclusion of the 
potential nonsurvivors. More work needs to be done on the 
selective death rate. We do not know whether it also operates 
before the fifties and sixties are reached, nor even whether it 
is any more than an artifact due to testing some people as they 
experience the fall in score likely a short time before death 
(Kleemeier, 1961). 

The second question is, what use can be made of normative 


data. There are many occasions when we need to know how 


a man can perform on a novel task compared with another man. 


It may be valid to disregard age and compare raw scores—but 
due to his older age one man is likely to have more stored in- 
formation at his command than the other and in many real life 
situations this might outweigh the lack of ability to “deal with 
the truly novel. There are however other occasions when it is 
definitely desired to know how a man stands with respect to 
his own age group, and for this, detailed age norms are neces- 
sary. On a test like Trail Making for example, an elderly man 
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may take two or three minutes to do the alternation see ne 
letter series, and yet be within normal limits for his age; n S 
by young norms alone, he might have been classified. as pa 
damaged. However, it might be a more diagnostic usc 9 d 
norms if one were to look at change in a man’s standing ov 
the years with respect to hi 
as that by Kleemeier (196 


S own age groups. In such us 
1) the sudden fall in intelligence a 
results shown by some of the elderly subjects tuned! nulio 
be an accurate predictor of death some six months to iret [n 
later. Deterioration Curves more steep than normal Mei ally 
revealing at carlier ages too: does deterioration occur gr ew UE 
or in fits and Starts, and can it be linked to any pau ns 
Physiological Or physical trauma? These questions, as o a 
answered, indicate the part which normative data can pity 
future research, ath 

Normative data are no more than a first step along Wee 
Of science, They provide some idea of what to expect 
People, but little or no idea of why changes occur. 


Analytic Approach 


The second step in work 
look at age differenc 
try to find by 
and to see how 


on aging consists in „attempts i 
es in performance in an analytical bis 
experiment just what capacities alter ed il 
much each contributes to a given test per soll 
ance. Experimental studies of learning and problem solving v 

be taken as examples of this approach 


A. Learning 


In the learning process there are j BE 
Stages, failure at any of which may cause deterioration in i " 
ing performance. Material to be learned has to he perceiv x 
then put into a short term Storage system; then reinforced ar 
Possibly related to previously learned material 
permanent memory trace has formed. This tr 
Stored (and may be distorted in the course o 
memory has to be retrieved from stor 


r of 
probably a number € 


until a morc 
acc also has to bc 
f time); later, the 
age in a situation where 
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recognition or recall is required; lastly an appropriate response 
has to be made. Welford (1959) outlined this sequence and 
pointed to the need for controlled study of different parts of it. 

l. Short term memory—The measurement of short term 
memory in the old has presented problems. The Digit Span 
test of the Wechsler shows very little alteration with age, and 
test. Even in memory disordered 


Is often classified as a ‘hold’ 
It must be 


patients, digit span does not scem much affected. 
assumed that the kind of immediate, parrot-like memory tapped 
in the Digit Span test is not the same as the short term memory 
for news, names and appointments which begins to fail in middle 
age. Some delay is needed between giving the stimulus and 
asking for the recall, in order to tap that kind of short term 
memory. However, in experimental terms it is not easy to keep 
the delay constant or to control rehearsal of the material during 
the delay 

Both can be done by the method of dichotic stimulation, 
first used by Broadbent (1957) to study short term memory 
in voung people. He fed stories of digits simultancously to each 
car, at a speed of two per second. The subject was asked to 
repeat first the digits heard by one car and then the digits 
heard by the other, It was found that few errors were made in 
the first list recalled, but more errors were made in the delayed 
list heard by the second ear. Numbers were not often trans- 


posed between the lists, a fact which led Broadbent to suggest 
one which deals with immediate mate- 


h stores material for a short time. (Later 


two memory systems, 
rial and the other whic 


workers have found transposition). | ' e ; 
Inglis (1965, 1966) has used dichotic stimulation in a series 


of experiments with elderly people and with memory-disordered 
that on the whole, the first-ear 


patients. His findings have been i c 
though a slight fall-off occurs 


list is well recalled at all ages, ight : 
age groups. The second-ear list is progressively 


the older age groups. Memory-disordered 
r second-ear lists, but show little impair- 
ment on first-car lists. These results fit in with what is known 
of ordinary memory for digits and short-term memory which 
is known by real life observation to deteriorate with age. The 


in the upper 
Worse recalled by 
patients produce poore 
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" > Ea eee arve as 
neat design of these experiments means that subjects Ser of 
their own controls. What is managed successfully in rc 


material heard by one car might be expected in recall of mate- 
rial heard by the other ear, and differences in motivation ue 
tween age groups (often put forward to explain learning deete 
ments with age) cannot be uscd to account for dichotic listen 
ing results. 

But objections have 


: es ic listen- 
been put forward to the dichotic list 
ing experiments on tw 


o main counts. The first was pomo 
Broadbent’s original experiments and Inglis’s subsequent apo 
ments, subjects were allowed to sclect which ear’s-worth one 
reported first. Thus subjects might (if for instance lacking d 
confidence) have deliberately attended to one car's worth nr 
ignored the other, The fall-off in ‘memory’ for the second car s 
worth would then reflect ‘lack of attention’ rather than ‘lack ai 
memory’ (Craik, 1965). The second objection also cmene 
the subjects selection of which ear’s-worth he reported 4 
Experiments on cerebral dominance and dichotic listening i: 
Kimura (1963) showed that subjects had an car pate 
Physiologically based on brain development. Right-handed (adn 
ple are usually right-cared. Subjects might thus be iae 
their preferred car first, and the age fall-off might be the resu 
of an interaction between memory and inevitable car-preference- 

Inglis (1966) and Craik (1966) have both carried out Ss 
periments which provide evidence on these points. Inglis, em 
subjects over the age range 20 to 70, gave dichotic stimulat d 
Under two conditions. First, subjects were told beforehan 
which ear’s-worth to recall first (left and right car first were 
tested). Second, the same subjects were only told after they 
had heard the digits which ear’s-worth they were to reproduce 
first. Under both conditions there was no consistent ear bias, 
and the difference between the tight and left cars was smaller 
than the difference between the first and second lists. 

Craik used the same two test Conditions, but used two sets 
of subjects for the two experiments, and presented the numbers 
at a slower rate (90 per minute). When he warned subjects 


over the age range 20 to 70 which list to reproduce first, he 
found that the first ear’s-worth, regardless of whether it was 
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left or right, was reproduced better than the second. When 
subjects aged 20 to 30 and 60 to 70 were given instructions only 
after hearing the series, he found an interaction between order 
and car. The right-ear-second lists were reproduced better than 
left-car-second lists, and also better than left-car-first lists. (Age 
differences occurred in first-ear lists as well as second-ear lists 
in these experiments: rate of presentation effects and subject 
sophistication both need further research.) 

On the basis of these results it looks as though people can 
learn the dichotic listening technique; that naive subjects are 
likely to show a stronger ear preference than practised subjects; 
that left to themselves, people prefer to attend to their right 
ear, but given other instructions they can attend to their left 
ear instead. However, practised subjects seem able to attend 
to both ears and to reproduce either list first on demand, and 
in this situation, the right-ear-second list shows a marked fall-off 
With age in accuracy. 


The task could be a useful instrument for future research, 


at least. provided subjects are given practice on it before their 


Scores are used. Inglis now hopes to link performance on it to 


ò 
performance on learning tasks. Apart from attempts to Corre- 
atch groups of young 


late these two, it should be possible to m 
and old subjects for dichotic listening, and then study their 
learning ability for long-term material. This technique might 
enable us to sort out the differential age effects of short-term 
memory upon long-term registration. 

However, it must be remembered that digits provide a 


limited range of items, with only nine possibilities on each 


occasion. Their ‘surprise value’ 
small. What would happen to span of apprehension and age if 
material other than digits were used? The alphabet has a 
limited but larger range of items. Nonsense syllables have a 
practically unlimited range. Would the dichotic listening re- 
sults still obtain if these materials were used instead of digits? 

Where sequential probabilities in the material are uneven, 
still more complications might ensue. Craik (1966) has sug- 
gested that with age there may be less ability to chunk or code 
information, so that short-term memory for meaningful mate- 


in information theory terms is 
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: s $ " n- 
rial might show greater age differences than memory for no 
sense material. 


cae : » that. some 
Meanwhile, it can be taken as highly probable that sor 


of the apparent difficulty in learning found with age is auc 
to impairment of the short-term memory storage system: Ld 
material gets through this intact in older people, and therefore 
less is available to consolidate in long-term memory. 

2. Long term retrieval and response—The work on short- 
term memory leads naturally into a consideration of bu ape 
memory; the registration in the long-term system, storage, ane 
retrieval and response stages of learning. 

In the best clas: 


al tradition, work has been mainly carried 
Out using paired associate learning of material with low Don 
ciation values, For example, Arenberg (1965) looked at el 
in performance by older subjects. His learning tasks in paar 
of paired associates, two consonants acting as the stimulus T 
a familiar word as the response. A dependent variable was (ie 
time for which the stimulus was presented alone. One uma 
of subjects saw each stimulus for 1.9 seconds, and a aeiae 
group for 3.7 seconds. Both groups then saw a blank d 
for 1.8 Seconds, and then stimulus and response were exposet 
together for 1.8 seconds, Arenberg used highly intelligent sub- 
jects in his first experiment, 32 in their twenties and 32 in their 
Sixties. Half of each age group had the long stimulus ic 
tion, and half the short. Young subjects did better than 1 Y 
ones, and morcover, young subjects were not much affected Y 
stimulus presentation times, but older subjects made fewer SHOES 
under the longer times. Errors could be due to failures in nope 
tration, interference with traces due to quick follow-on by 
the next stimulus, or errors in retrieyv 

Arenberg's second experiment en 
retrieval and response explanations of errors, His subjects were 
16 men in each of four age-pace groups, (32 men aged 18 to 
21, and 32 aged 60 to 77). All were unemployed men of com- 
paratively low education, but. all had raw scores on the WAIS 
of 20 or above and all were literate. Two rates of stimulus pre- 
sentation were used, as in the first experiment, However, inter- 
spersed among the conventional trials Were self- 


al or response. 
deavoured to cut out the 


paced response 
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given an unlimited time to 


trials, in which the subject was 
resp rales c ; 
pond. Results were compared on the self-paced and ordinary 
icval and response time 


presentations in each group. If retri 

limitations account for apparent fall-off in learning with age, 
= the older subjects should have better results given 1.8 or 
os seconds plus unlimited time than with only 1.8 or 3.7 plus a 
urther 1.8 seconds to respond. In fact, with the slower stimulus 
Se peta little difference in the number of errors was 
dime iiis cen timed and self-paced responses. W ith the faster 

, more difference was found, but not a significant onc. 
Larger differences in number of errors were found between fast 
and slow presentation rates and between young and old than 
between self-paced and limited time responses. 

While it can be shown that response times of a simple type 
(reaction times) do alter slightly with age, and that association 
times also increase with age, in these experiments by Arenberg 
retrieval and response times do not seem to be the crucial factor 
Causing the age differences in learning. If stimulus presentation 
times were reduced to less than those used by Arenberg, it is 
likely that significant age differences in performance would 
occur; but at least it has been shown that cven when retrieval 
and response decrements are ruled out as explanations, decrement 
in learning paired associates still occurs. I 
ference with registered traces the crucial factor? Arenberg’s 
experiments do not allow us to decide. As he points out, the 
longer presentation time could let subjects rehearse more, or 
respond morc actively to stimuli, or allow morc consolidation of 
the memory traces before interference from the next stimulus. 

3: Long-term retention— Work on long term retention has 
not been very common as yet and this is easy to understand 
since it involves testing old and young subjects on memory for 
the material at the end of the learning period, and then retest- 


ing them after some considerable interval of time. 

In an experiment with trainec post office sorters, Chown, 
Belbin and Downs (1967) were able to test retention after three 
days with some of their middle-aged and young subjects. The 
middle-aged group consisted of men aged 35 to 49, and their 
young group of men aged 20 to 34. Subjects were given 12 


s registration Or inter- 
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i iati ri and their 
minutes to learn the associations between 20 villages wies 
appropriate counties (five villages from each of four co 


A E ETNEN d instruc- 
The material was presented in the form of programme 
tion booklets; one version dem 


: " the 
anded active thought from 
subjects and the other 


matched version needed only rote scu 
ing. At the end of 12 minutes, the subjects were given a es 4 
list of villages and asked to fill in the counties from mid ^ 
There was no time limit. The young did equally well after vw 
programmes. 'The middle-aged equalled the young after PE 
discovery programme, but were worse after the rote ji e was 
Three days later, without warning, the same random test li oung 
presented to all available subjects, 39 middle-aged and nt se 
ones. (Twenty-four men had completed the course ear qe 
left, and one had been rejected: thus on the whole those pled 
took the retention test were poor learners originally, enn ihe 
trated below the median score for the total sample.) PaE 
three days the subjects had been open to heavy potentia * did 
ference. On the immediate learning test these young subjes rotě 
equally well after both programmes (active, median 1 t pue 
median 12). The active programme was better than the A the 
for the middle-aged (active, median 9; rote, median 7-8). p i me 
retention test, young subjects showed some fall-off (active, tain 
dian 8; rote, median 10), but the middle-aged appeared to ret? 


$ ` E: ; rote, 
what they had learned very well indeed (active, median 9; 
median 7). fé 
; i rete 
More work needs to be done in the area of retention, p 
ably usin 


ing 

: 3 arning 

g subjects covering the whole range of age and ss aning 

: ; i arning 

from whom subjects matched for immediate edes 
Scores can be drawn. The experiment quoted above, hov 


it i i i reten- 
suggests that it is at the stage of registration rather than sig ae 
tion that most of the age deficit in learning occurs in the mt 
aged. 


ability, 


a e Mense: of errors in a psychomotor task was more 
H ae ae old than the young. 
silicones chat secant piege of research by Canestrari (1966) 
fis i ES this may not be the cause of difficulty in long 
ied deu ue of paired associates. Using word association 
iiem 2 1e sorted out two extreme groups of subjects, those 
BRE oa ee responses to words on the list (and kept to 
kept Sua oy secs, and those who gave original responses (and 
sulec n ees responses). Subjects in their carly sixties and 
Ripe (ee t pu late teens were included in each group. It was 
than ue mae common responders would have more difficulty 
larl riginal responders in forming new associations, partic- 
lif 2y when these were of low associative strength, and that the 
difficulty would be worse for the old than the young. Subjects 
Were asked to learn at their own pace one or other of two paired 
associate lists; the same ten stimuli were used in each list, but in 
one case the responses were extremely common ones and in the 
other, very rare. The three variables considered in the analysis 
Were age, common/original response groups, and common/orig- 
inal lists. The old had lower WAIS vocabulary scores than the 
young, and both groups of old subjects did less well than the 
young on learning both lists, particularly on the ‘original’ list. 
However, the common and original responder groups did not 
differ significantly from each other in Jearning ability overall, 
nor when considered for the two age groups separately, nor was 
there a significant interaction between respondent groups, age 
and list. Original responders did do better on original lists, but 


age did not impose any extra handicap on the common respond- 
ers— they were not subject to extra interference from previ- 


Ously well established responses. 
These experiments all help to suggest that the basic alter- 


o 
ations with age in learning come 1n the loss of ability to register 
new associations first in th 


e short term and then in the long term 
memory store (perhaps as a result of short term decrement). 
Interference by existing or subsequent traces is not the funda- 
mental cause of the difficulty. It is often supposed that short 
term reverberation dies awa 


y within it due to the build up of 
inhibition. Whether or not this supposition 1S correct, it seems 
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likely that one given instance of stimulation has less effect on the 
Short term memory system of the old, so that either an ordinary 
stimulus has to be repeated many times or the stimulus level has 
to be raised to get an effect in the old equivalent to an ordinary 
stimulus input in the young. An illuminating analogy has been 
Provided by D, J. Stewart (personal communication), who 
likens short term memory to a taut piece of elastic—one twang 


; ; : és iven 
keeps à new piece reverberating well, but the same tw ang giv 


to an old piece hardly affects it. Practical help for older learner: 
might be given by int 


ensifying the stimulus, and this has been 
tried so far in two Ny Belbin, Belbin and Downs (1966) have 
shown in their work with trainee sorters that ‘discovery’ tech- 
niques bring the learning performance of the old up very close 
to that of the young. Hulicka (1965) was able to improve learn- 
ing of Paired associates by providing meaningful mediating m 
terial or extra a sociations. She had previously found that older 
subjects do not seem to use such mediators ‘spontancously, ues 
there js evidence that, given training, old subjects can make 
excellent use of visual or auditory mediators (Hulicka, 1966; 
Canestrari, 1966). The physiological mechanism of long term 
memory is also far from certain yet, but it seems likely Je 
some physical or chemical change occurs (such as growth 0 
dendrites, or change in RNA) and that sufficient stimulation 
has to be given over a long enough time to allow such semi- 


~ to 
permanent changes to take place. The problem now seems 
be one for physiologists to unravel. 


B. Problem Solving 


Problem solving behaviour is be 
analytic experiments 
the experimenter eventually nee 
which his subject operates. He is unlikely to be content for 
long with knowing whether the subject has the right or wrong 
answer, but will wish to discover how the d 

With certain reservations alre 
established that there is a fall off 


ecision was reached. 
ady mentioned it has been 
with age in ability to solve 
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problems which involve new material. From Chown’s (1961) 
Study of the rigidities and age it seems that there are large type- 
Specific and non-age related components in all so-called rigidity 
tasks, but that there also appears to be a common component 
any ‘rigidity’ measures and through Raven's 


running through 1 

unning g ; à D RUE 
Progressive Matrices Intelligence test. Several types of rigidity 
Were involved, and the tasks used to measure them ranged 


through motor, perceptual, numerical and verbal. A likely com- 
(Another might have been ‘speed 


of work’, but this seemed to become an important common 


Clement only in the group of subjects aged sixty and over.) 
l. Ser—The hypothesis that the poorer cognitive perform- 
ance of older people is due to inability to alter ‘set’ from one 


line of reasoning to another is backed by some direct evidence 
from an open-ended problem situation. Stevens (1960 and per- 
Sonal communication) asked her subjects to think aloud as they 
tackled a problem, and the older ones did try fewer avenues in 


all, while more older subjects were unable to leave their initial 


false hypotheses. . 
Inability to shift ‘set’ has also been demonstrated in older 
People in perceptual experiments (Talland, 1959) and in the 
found that his 


Water jar test. (Heglin. 1956). Bromley (1956) 
c not able to regroup the Shaw test. three 


acceptable ways as vounger 


I m f. y 
non clement might be ‘set’. 


older subjects were 
dimensional figures in as many 
Subjects. 7 3 

Brinley (1965) thinks that where the old have full control 
of a ‘set? (i.c. reaction time experiments with fixed preparatory 
‘ th practice and may 


Interval) their performance will improve wt 
Come to equal that of young subjects. (Murrell, 1966, has recent 


data which shows that this is so for choice reaction time.) But 
for a category of response, where 


Where the 'set can only be 
ed or an open-ended answer has to 


meaningful material is involv 
vs seem to help the old. 


be given, ‘set’ does not alway | 
Brinley himself (1965) compared performance on shift and 


non-shift tasks of a simple verbal and numerical type. The old 
were not disproportionately hampered on the shift tasks if 
measures of speed werc considered. The older subjects did make 
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~ope 
, ; : ica not cop 
more errors in the shift tasks, and in this sense could 
with the shift material as successfull 


ift 
y as with the non-shi 
material. 


;nlev's shift 
It seems worth pointing out that success on Brinley es s 
tasks could be achieved with the aid of a complex px S T 
Series of three types of response in repeated ee a a 
would require memory of the order and of position i cei 
the series. The errors of the old can be explained by kold 
decay of their short term memory, so that they ap Anis 
the complex three-part ‘set? in mind and return to vea hold 
point in it after each subtask, though they could S IS 
and use the simple single loop ‘set’? where no short tert 
ory is really involved. : E fresh hy- 
The inability to get out of a rut and think dd sper 
potheses in problem-solving tasks cannot be explained s 


Su x 1946) 
by short term memory deficit. We can join Cattell ( is 
and hypothesise an ‘inability to 
did when he ori 


ri gidity, 


alter nerve parthways' phi 
ginally discussed perseveration and ir rec 
but a more productive approach for id imo infor 
research might be to think in terms of inability to eis Bad 
mation in long term memory. It would be interesting 


, ; i young 
the comparative effect of courses in creative thinking on y 
and old subjects. Would th 


H üng 
ese aid the old in problem d 
A $ ~ $ s "e. aired as 
tasks as did Hulicka’s introduction of mediators in pair 
ciate learning? 


€ nift 

2. Logical thinking and negative instances —Inability 5 un 
‘set’ is not the only apparent cognitive difficulty with E older 
cal thinking is difficult too. Jerome (1962) reported tha ni 
subjects were less inclined to follow logical procedures light. 
Cover which buttons to press in which order to put on a sim 
Lack of logic was present even when subjects had been gn i: 
careful training and were encouraged to record their atte! r 
so that they did not have to rely on memory. Jerome ci 
that buttons with complex functions and especially those wht N 
acted as inhibitors of part of the action of another ar 
caused the most difficulty to the olg. His older subjects we 
all retired from professional work, and in their youth must s 
been at least as intelligent and used to logical thinking as h! 
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, formidable levels of task were 


/oung x 
y g student group. However. 
would be needed for work 


raced guy anl a imple tk 
S intelligent subjects. 
dps deve; 1966) recently made up à simple test of 
a eine TB 2: hich presented groups of letters from which 
subjente ha peg had to be deduced. He found that older 
tive co Hore difficulty than younger ones in using nega- 
hypothesis p These should have been used to disprove a given 
firmed m se were often used instead as though they con- 
when E. sy interestingly, this age effect occurred eveñ 
perlou bs ts of different ages were matched for their current 
ance on Raven's Progressive Matrices. 
m d of inhibitory actions and negative instances both 
mplexity to comparatively simple situations. If a com- 
esp programmed to carry out either Jerome's or Weth- 
flne decur. the programs would have more stages in them on 
asks which older people find more difficult. D 
SE Complexity and channel capacity—It we wish o ihian 
Nie of inability to hold in mind several aspects O complex 
d: ial at once, it seems natural to turn to the mathematics 
of information theory and the notion of channel capacity. Un- 
fortunately, most existing intelligence tests do not lend them- 
Selves to an information theory analysis. While it would be 
possible to tease out how many must be con- 
Sidered in cach test item. it would not be possib 
them for overdetermination or for case of perception. If, how- 


ever, the difficulty level of each item is considered instead of 
its information content, useful information about aging may be 
obtained. Furneaux (1952) used this approach in his work with 
letter series, when he developed ‘speed’ and ‘level’ tests of intel- 

fficulty of solving any item 


ligence with young subjects. The di 
he took to be proportional to the log of time taken to solve it; 


he found that the slope of the difficulty/log speed graph was 
similar for all his subjects, though the intercept varied according 
to whether a subject was dull or bright. Whether the slope 
would also be similar for subjects of different ages has still to 


be tested, and work is now under way on it. 
A number of researchers (Birren et al. 1963, Chown, 1961) 
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have found that performance on intelligence tests seems to be 


more related to performance on tests of psychomotor speed in 
old subjects than in young subjects, as though lack of speed 
either acts as a limiting factor only in the old or reflects lack 
of intelligence only in the old. However, the handicap imposed 
on older subjects by Speed limits on Raven's Progressive 
Matrices is not so great as might be expected (Chown, 1966). 
It looks as though older people, when they know they are 
being timed, use their time in a way almost proportional to 
that of younger people; and reach their final score in only 2 
little longer than a young person would take to reach the same 
final score, We cannot be sure without further investigation 
that the time Spent on errors (which contributes to the time 
taken though the errors do not affect the scorc) is equivalent 
for the different age groups, but at the moment it does look as 
though, though the total is lower for the old, the rate of work- 
Ing is not differentially lower for the old. 5 

It is interesting that in the arca of choice reaction time with 
one type of stimulus only, slopes of speed of reaction plotted 
against logs number of equiprobable choices seem to be parallel 
for different age groups (provided subjects are only allowed to 
See the stimulus for a short time). The slopes have not been 
proved parallel in conditions where extra stimulus time has been 
allowed, or where complex ‘meaningful’ material has been used 
as the stimulus (Welford 1962). 

Problem solving techniques and strategies in different age 
groups still require much research. At the moment we can only 
Summarize the main decrements in problem solving perform- 
ance. Older people are less able to produce hypotheses for 
testing out; they can hold fewer aspects of a situation in mind 
at once; they take longer to deal with materi 
mind. In many problem solving situations, short term memory 
deficit may also hamper the old. Additional complexity makes 
a problem harder; if the complexity involves deduction from 
Negative instances, the old may be disproportionately handi- 
capped. Most changes with age are, however, proportional, no 


extra impediment appears to be introduced by age, and the 
age, 
performance of an older person and a suitably chosen young 


al they can hold in 


854 


peen will be very comparable in nearly all respects. But the 
I 7 1 i 4 

in aede older person is probably aware of the decrements 
i 2 " LoT : 

n his own performance, and this indeed seems a likely reason 


Fay Kis decir des 5 ere 
r his desire to take his time over decision making if he can. 


Physiological Approach 


The problem for the physiological gerontologist is a two- 
fold one. He is faced with the job of explaining the mechanisms 
of memory, learning ability and problem solving ability in young 
people, and accounting for differences in performance within 
an age group. Then he has to explain how these mechanisms 
alter with age and account for fall-off in performance in the old. 


A. Brain abnormalities 


At the moment it is chiefly among the very old and men- 
tally sick that physiologists have tried to correlate the state 
of the brain with ability to carry out psychological tasks. On 
the whole this has been done at 2 fairly general level. Attempts 
have been made to link memory disorders with loss of brain 
cells and presence of senile plaques or other abnormalities; but 
these attempts have been unsuccessful because cell loss and pres- 
ence of abnormalities have been found as frequently in normal 
aged as in memory disordered ones (Hassler 1965). 

Lack of oxygen supply to the brain has been suggested as 
the prime cause of age changes in intellect. There are difficulties 
in measuring the normal supply of oxygen in the older person, 
and it has not proved possible to show that lack of oxygen is 
the definite culprit (Birren et al., 1963). However, it has been 
shown that about a third of young people deprived of oxygen 
show ‘old’ patterns of EEG wave (Rossen et al., 1961); and on 
the other hand, that people with arteriosclerosis but with hyper- 
tension do not show the EEG abnormalities found in arterio- 
sclerotics (Obrist and Henry, 1958). The behavioural abnormali- 
ties which occur under oxygen deprivation do seem to mimic 
those which occur in old age and the euphoria in the oxygen- 
starved does not quite agree with the increased caution, “ovens 
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harsh judgment and liability to depression of the elderly (Van 
Liere and Stickney, 1963). , f 

Diffuse brain damage has been suggested as a possible cause o 
intellectual deterioration. On most tests, such damage seems to 
‘age’ performance by about 25 or 30 years (Reed and Reitan, 
1963; A. D. M. Davies, 1966), but some differences in test 
results occur between yo 


subjects for which it is difficu 


atrices; although the test is sensitive to 
age it is differentially sensitive. The Mill 
Hill Synonyms Vocabulary test, on the other hand, proved. to 
be sensitive to brain damage but not to aging (A. D. M. Davies, 
i ce why these differences should occur 
lying both conditions are similar. 


B. Autotonic nervous systenr changes 
j F m o- 
It has been demonstrated that certain physiological Wy 3 
3 ? : F n the 
Static mechanisms are balanced differently in the old and in 3 
. - $ » z = z = 
young. Resting adrenalin level is higher in the old, for example, 


while PSychogalvanic response level is lower (Shmavonian ct al., 
1965). On the Whole, stressful stimuli 


omeostatic Systems in the old 
do not reach those of the yo 


cause less alteration in the 
» and absolute levels of response 
ung. The different resting in 
could be due to age changes in the immediate tissuc concerne 

With the function, or to age changes in the general cardio- 
Vascular system, or to underlying changes in part of the 
> Say the hypothalamus, which controls 
many physical systems con- 
à new balance; this could account 


o be specific to each SyStenh 
and not intercorrelated between individuals, 


Since perturbations in each System under 
Stimulation are less in the Old than the y 


of comparing young and old, but rather of comparing those 
with different resting balance systems. At the moment, experi- 
ments on ‘arousal’ in the old are most casily interpreted on the 
assumption that the old are less ‘aroused’ (D. R. Davies, 1966). 
1 hat stimuli should make less impact on the old seems to tie 
in well with the evidence from short term memory experiments. 


C. Central nervous system changes 


‘Arousal’ has also been used in a different sense, linked to 


the notion of activity within the central nervous system rather 


than the autonomic system. It is supposed that within the CNS 
as a background if 


a certain amount of activity is necessary 
perceptual stimuli are to be dealt with adequately, but that too 
much activity has a hampering effect. It has been suggested 
that more random firing occurs within the CNSs of the old 
than the young, and that in certain boring situations with few 
external stimuli, this could lead to the old remaining more 
alert than the young. However, too much random firing within 
the CNS would be likely to make it more difficult for the 
subject to distinguish the effects of a stimulus; and hence in 
most situations the old would be more likely to produce a 
higher number of false positive judgments. This is an attractive 
theory, outlined by Welford (1965). However, Tune (1966) 
has found that in a vigilance task, older people made more 
commission errors than young ones especially so on the task 
with rarer signals (the less arousing task). This result goes 
directly counter to the theory that nervous system noise in 
the old (if it exists) can be equated to greater CNS arousal, 
and we must consequently await further tests of the theory 


with great interest. 1 » 
At first sight it seems possible to apply Decision Theory 
techniques to data on vigilance performance to test whether 
the older person is reacting as though there were more ‘noise’ 
in his CNS. Briefly, Decision Theory postulates that in the 
basic firing of the nervous system results 


‘no-signal’ state the ri vou st 
for the subject in a probability curve of ‘NO’ decisions, from 
certain to uncertain. When a signal is present, the probability 
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Curve moves upwards, representing ‘YES’ decisions from un- 
Certain to certain. The whole curve always moves up by an 
amount equal to the signal (Swets et al, 1961). There is an 
overlap between the ‘YES? and ‘NO’ curves, and judgements 
made within the limits of the overlap will consist of correct 
decisions, false Positives and false negatives. The point fixed 
for the decision verdict by the subject can be shown to 
depend upon the ‘pay-off’: if false positives are penalised, the 
subject will move his decision point so that he includes less of 
them. He will inevitably make more false negatives as well. 

The horizontal axis of the decision theory graph represents 
‘firing rate’ in this case. With older people, the ‘NO’ and 
‘YES’ signal Probability curves will both occur at a higher 

Ting rate, further to the right along the axis. But two high 
firing rates are not likely to be so easily differentiated as two 
low rates, so. the probability curves for the older people are 
likely to have a greater variance than those for younger people 
—and greater overlap. If this is 80, then judgement rates of old 
and young will differ in all circumstances: (1) if the old keep 
their false Positive rate down to that of the young, then their 
errors of omission will be greater than for the young; (2) if 
the old keep their omission errors low, they will include more 
false positives than the young; (3) if they choose a balanced 
Position, both types of error will be equal but more numerous 
than for the young. 

The difficulty is that contra-indications will be few: (1) the 
old should never make fewer total errors than the young; 
(2) total errors should never be less on rarer or quicter signals 
than on obvious ones. 

Many Psychological theories of aging are as yet pseudo- 
isms which may be at work 
in the aging nervous system, but it will need interdisciplinary 
work between psychologists and Physiologists to see whether 
Such mechanisms can actually be found, Each discipline can 
Suggest hypotheses to the other—each must rely on the findings 


of the other if gerontologists are to keep their theories within 
the bounds of possibility. 
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Adaptation 


ge decrement scems to be pos- 


One generalization about a 
y is lower in the older person 


sible. It is that channel capacit 
Sis that any simple stimulus uses up proportionally more of his 
available capacity and a complex psychological stimulus may 
be too great for him to grasp without plenty of time. 

I he individual has to cope with this reduced channel ca- 
pacity in his daily life, and in fact shows remarkable powers of 
adaptation. If complex material is less easily grasped it is 
sensible to take more note of information which turns out to 
be irrelevant. (Rabbitt, 1966). If change of set is difficult, then 
it is adaptive to prefer old ways of doing things and to like 
routine (Chown, 1960). If correct decisions about stimuli are 
now harder to make, then it is wise to display cautious be- 
haviour (Craik 1962) and to use extra stimulation time if pos- 
sible before reacting (Botwinick et al, 1958). Gerontologists 
are prone to talk as though the elderly display nothing but 
decrements in cognitive tasks, whereas their behaviour is really 
adaptive to decrement—and sometimes in such things as cau- 
tion and personality rigidity they behave over-adaptively. In 
time, it may be possible to prevent occurrence of the under- 


lying decrements, but meanwhile the older person can be 
er to the science of Psychology 


assured that he has more to off 
than that favorite subject, the College Student, and that Psy- 
chology will soon have quite a lot to offer him. 
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Editorial Note 

Ten years ago Clifton Fadiman noted that the existing state 
of confusion regarding leisure was so great that, far from poa 
ing any of the answers, people did not even know the jum 
to ask. Still today incr ing numbers of individuals are E 
prepared emotionally and psychologically for free time, pes 
problems of maladaptation arc intensified rather than solved P 
developments Which shorten the work week. The authors b 
the following paper believe that our society will ultimately 5€ 


n ate 
Judged by “the extent to which 
and realize our 


free time is used to activ 
inner creative resources.” 
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problems of man's creative adaptation to the free time that lies 
ahead. Dr. Martin, in addition to other activitics, maintains a pri- 
alvsis in New York City. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEISURE 


apidly changing the 


which are r 
chal- 


Technological advances E 
face of the physical universe also confront man with new l 
lenges and new opportunities in the social and behavioral sci- 

£ ; 3 f 

le field for investi- 


ences. The psychology of leisure 1s à ferti d i 
gators concerned with new problems created or intensified by 


the virtual elimination of other problems which had persisted 
centuries—disease, poverty, hunger, drudgery, and 
fatigue. In recent years increases In productivity and wages 
have: bean matched by decreases in the total number of hours 

vorker devotes to his job and by a signifi- 


which the American WO isj : 
hours of leisure. Within the next decade, 


through the 


cant increase in his ^ t 
according to Boris Pregel (1959), the work week will be re- 
o 


duced to twenty hours. Various groups have already suggested 
that the traditional week-end be extended to three days and 
the annual vacation for workers to six weeks. Freed from en- 
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slavement to the machine which first threatened to rob him of 
his human qualities, the modern worker now faces the challenge 
of adjusting to problems issuing from his newly won freedom. 

These problems are rooted in changes brought about by 
the transition from an agrarian society to an industrial urban 
society. Children were an economic asset when they worked on 
farms and helped their parents to attain family goals, but gt 
gainful employment was drastically reduced by the spread 5 
industrialization and the enactment of appropriate legislation. 
The family ceased to function as a unit in which the interests 
and values of individual members were subordinated to the wel- 
fare of the group as a whole, the father became a rese 
and spent much of his time away from the other members * 
the family, the mother became a housewife or accepted gainfu 


ge : iumed many 
employment, and organizations outside the home assumed man? 
of the economic, pro 


tions of the family. 


The transfer of both production and consumption of goons 
to outside agencies, the introduction of appliances and products 
designed to minimize time devoted to the performance of haus 
hold tasks, and the growth of service industries have EUREN. 
to the emancipation of the housewife and her children. ^ 
industrial and technological advances provide cach member o 
the family with the opportunity to enjoy additional hours E 
leisure, the ranks of the retired continue to expand. The ier 
Increase in this segment of the population during the ie 
three decades has resulted from greater longevity as well a 
earlier retirement, and in the future medical advances may p10” 
vide physicians with new means of prolonging human life. Th 
use which American youth make of their free, unstructure 
time is of utmost importance to society as a whole, and helping 
men and women of all ages to spend their 
well becomes a problem of national conc 

To gain a clear notion of leisure, we 
standing and setting aside our prejudices 
valuing the world of work. A new philosophy which transcends 
the workaday world will dispel that “gospel of work" which 
regards all leisure as something to be Paid for, to be earned, to 
be deserved, or, as a reward for labor and sweat. The proponents 


C t ea 1inc- 
tective, educational, and recreational ft 


free time wisely a” 
ern. 

must begin by under- 
that come from over- 
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ur with ue They falsely equate leisure 
vet h, a aziness. Margaret Mead (1957) says, 
1 he belief that leisure has to be earned will die hard." Sebas- 
tian de Grazia (Maddox, 1966, p. 125) is also pessimistic about 
the possibility of free time becoming discretionary time. He 
gives three reasons for his pessimism: "(1) the absence of a 
strong cultural tradition of leisure; (2) a preoccupation with 
the accumulation of ‘things’ and with wanting ‘things’ which 
cost money, work, and time and hence lead to moonlighting, 
overtime, and a working wife rather than to the development of 
a tradition of leisure; and (3) the suspicion that leisure may be 
beyond the capacity of most people.” The positive result— 
acceptance of free time as discretionary time—would be self- 


fulfillment. 


Concepts of Leisure 


Technological sciences and medical sciences have given us 
free time, but they have not given us leisure. We have too 
much time and too little leisure. A multibillion dollar market 


has been created for the so-called “Leisure-time Activities” with 
Most participants not spending this time truly at leisure. The 
popular term “leisure time” is a misnomer. Playtime, play- 
grounds, and playthings are in abundance but we have no 
assurance that they are being used for play. 

Ambiguity and inconsistency characterize attempts to define 
or describe leisure. The time element is stressed in the dic- 
tionary definitions and the etymology of the word. No mention 
is made of the inner quality of the experience. The confusion 


between Icisure time and leisure itself is still evident. Needed 
is an identifiable entity that would lend itself to valid scientific 


investigation. 
Martin (1962, p. 216) presents three examples of the con- 


fusion between leisure and free time: 


The University of Chicago, some years ago, 


had a television panel entitled “The Tyranny of Leisure.” 


What they discussed was the tyranny of free time. 
(b) Russell Lynes wrote an article, “The Pressures of 


(a) 
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Leisure. What he dealt with were the pressures of 
free time. 

(c) Franz Alexander, world-famous psychoanalyst, 
in a recent book informs us that ‘increased leisure has 
changed the nature of modern man . . . Alexander 
(1960) is really referring to the changes modern man 
has undergone in his struggle to adapt to more and more 
free time. 


Misconceptions and inconsistencies about leisure are ii 
Clifton Fadiman (1957) said that our present state of aine 
regarding leisure is so grcat that, far from knowing any of a 
answers, we do not even know the questions to ask. p e 
phers have not made a clear differentiation. between time T 
leisure and leisure itself. Webster defines leisure. as "time fre 
from employment, time free from engagement, freedom. en 
mological authorities disagree by tracing the word to a os 
root, "scola" and the Latin and Old French roots p e 
license, permission, and excessive liberty ( Partridge, 1958). T 

The Committee on Leisure Time and Its Uses of the Amer 
can Psychiatric Association has accumulated various quam 
and descriptions of leisure. Among the more famous quotation 
are (Martin, 1964): 


Socrates: “Leisure is the best of all possessions.” f 
Á wares * H AN 3 o 

Aristotle: “The goal of education is the wise use 
leisure.” 


Cicero: “Leisure with dignity is the supremely desiral 
object of all sane and good men." 
Sous P e i 255 
Hobbes: “Leisure is the mother of philosophy. 
Bertrand Russell: *To be able to fill leisure intelligent/v 


is the last product of civilization." 


Martin (1962, p- 218-19) offered 
of leisure in an attempt to clarify a 
degree of identity: 


Š -riptions 
the following descript! a 
a E n 

nd give the concept 50! 


Leisure is not the inevitable resul 


s t of spare time, a holi- 
day, a weekend, or a vacation. I 


-eisure is a particular state 
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or condition of mind and being—more specifically, an 
actively receptive condition of the whole personality to 
open up to all stimuli from within and without. The per- 
sonality is not passive or detached, but wholly engaged 
in this process. During leisure, the mood is one of affirma- 
tion in contrast to idleness, during which the mood is a 


negating one. 


We have a natural tendency to enter into this actively 
receptive process periodically throughout our lifetime. 
In this respect and others, leisure is similar to the psycho- 
biologic phenomena of psychomotor relaxation and sleep. 
In all three, their beginning and their duration are not 
subject to direct conscious control, but are determined 
unconsciously when outer and inner conditions are 


favorable. 


It has been said that leisure is only possible to the extent 
that a man is at one with himself and also at one with the 
world, that is, insofar as he is not possessed by his inner 
and outer conflicts . . . Again, leisure demonstrates . . . 
the innate power of the human personality to step 
beyond the workday world, to transcend, as it were, the 


workday frame of reference . - - (Pieper, 1952). 


E. D. Hutchinson's (1941) research on Creative Insight gives 

a conception of leisure as having positive function. The crea- 
tive process follows a rhythmic pattern through the phases of 
(3) illumination, and (4) veri- 


(1) preparation, (2) incubation, (? 
fication. Incubation and illumination are part of the leisure 


Preparation and verification are part of the work 
Vork and leisure complement each other. In addition, 
ite of work in the sense of being opposed 


process. 
process. \ 
leisure is not the oppos 
to work. 
Suppression of the Capacity for Leisure 
sconception about leisure is that everybody works 


Another mi p é : 
for and welcomes this free time and is ready for it. A great 
majority of our people are not emotionally and psychologically 
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ready for free time. Many become uneasy when they have € 
time; others continue to work to avoid it. Unhealthy idaptatior 
result from the unpreparedness of our people for free es fim 

Historically Western man has suppressed the capacity : 
leisure. The wise men of the past looked upon the Pat Tn 
resulting from giving man too much time with nothing Won 
idleness, boredom, Subversiveness, civil unrest and rebellion. Lia 
philosophies from the Victorian cra and doctrines such as e 
vinism found their strongest expression in the pun a 
our capacity for leisure. These obsolete philosophies are a p? 
of our workaday world. . eves 

Increased free time has not created any essentially new * 
havior; problems and reactions have become intensified iom 
increased. Symptoms of individual maladaptation are: poer 
guilt, compulsive behavior, psychosomatic symptoms, mice 
sion, increase of anxiety, suicide, and self-alienation. nd 
(1926) "Sunday Neuroses" is a prototype of a prevalent : in 
Characteristic maladaptation of our present society. = a 
Europe indicates an increase in depression and suicides od 
holidays and vacations. The increase in juvenile duet. en 
reflects the unpreparedness of youth for large measures of fr 
time. 

Martin (1962, P. 217) attributes our unpreparedness es 
free time to Suppression of the capacity for leisure OD : ca 
to something we failed to learn or to something we a 
obtain during our upbringing. Our inherent i amg Sg d en 
meets powerful cultural taboos and philosophies which lea f 
its Suppression. The author emphasized that this capacity e 
leisure is not something that can be superimposed, or B nd 
acquire from the outside through experience. It is a buried a "s 
disused attribute that we have to rediscover in ourselves. It } 
something we lost during our development. 

Several authorities from various disciplines support the as 
sumptions of childhood possession and exhibition of the a 
for leisure, suppression of the Capacity, and loss during ie 
development. Hans Selye (1956) attributes much of our ove 
stressful life to the loss of the Capacity of leisure we had as 
children. Lord Rushholme (1959, P. 6), High Master of Man- 
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chester Grammar School, said, “The chief goal of our schools 
and universities should be the rediscovery of leisure." Logan 
Smith (1945, p. 71) said, “If you are losing your leisure, look 
out—you may be losing your soul.” 

Within our disciplines is found cultural suppression. All 
psychological and psychiatric research on the creative process 
has been confined to the work phase. The leisure phase has 
been ienored. Reflected is our over-concern for work as a 
social function and our disregard for work as a psychobiological 
function. 

Martin. (1964, p. 30) issues this challenge, “how much of 
the forthcoming free time we can, or should, spend at leisure, 
how much at psychobiological work, and how much under 
social compulsion. Certainly, in the fruitful use of free time, 
our innate capacity for autonomous effort will manifest 
itself ws... 2? 

Manifestations of the Capacity for Leisure 

According to Martin (1962, 1964) a person who has retained 
his capacity for leisure invariably possesses and, at different 
times and in different degrees, will exhibit the following: 


(a) A capacity for play of the body, mind, and 


feelings. . 
(b) A capacity for play with others. . 
(c) A capacity for wondering, marveling, contem- 
plation, reflection, and meditation. f l 
(d) A capacity for affirmative attentiveness, looking 
and listening. and for being actively receptive to music, 


poetry, and the arts. . 
(e) A capacity for general relaxation of the whole 


erson, which we could call psychosomatic relaxation. 
son, 3 

(f) A capacity for sleep. 

These manifestations can be regarded as different variations 


of and intensities of the leisure process. There seems to be a 


close relationship between a person at sleep. a person in a 
state of psychosomatic relaxation, and a person at leisure. With 
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limited valid scientific investigation about the three, our knowl- 
edge of them is basically empirical. Their dvnamic similarity 
needs to attract rescarch attention. 


Patterns Which Suppress Our Capacity for Leisure 


Five cultural patterns will be noted which have a suppressive 
effect on our Capacity for leisure. These are exaggerated and 
intensified Patterns of everyday living. The patterns never occur 
in isolation but are functionally interrelated, 3 
1. Frictionless Pattern. This pattern can be traced to Its 
roots in childhood and youth. Leisure manifests itself in all 
forms of physical interplay. A healthy friction can be seen in 
physical contact, contact sports, competitive games and recrea- 
tion. With the passing of years the friction changes from physt- 
cal life to include intellectual life. It helps to serve the leisure 
function of refinement, self-fulfillment, and self-improvement. 
Parental misunderstanding of youthful interplay and consc- 
quent early interference with an essential leisure process results 
in the frictionless pattern. The healthy, happy “roughhousing 
of youngsters too often becomes invested with malevolence by 
compulsive, anxious parents and consequently is forbidden. This 
frictionless pattern tends to make lcisure less and less possible. 
The pattern is glorified in our society as “togetherness.” 7 
2. Fear of the Unconscious. Free association, the process of 
relaxing control and giving thoughts and feelings spontancous 
expression, is in every respect and in essence a leisure process. 
Compulsive control which prevents this natural leisure. process 
from asserting itself stems from fear of the unconscious. In 
many ways our rearing and our culture determine and perpetu- 
ate this fear of the unconscious. There are psychological de- 
terminants of this fear. It protects our illusions and Olympian 
aspirations, but it prevents us from fee] 
ates our avoidance of leisure and stiff 
and growth. 
3. Compulsive Pattern. Compulsions arc considered to be 
reactions which always have a must or imperativ 
them. Contrast the man who sust win at all cost 


ing deeply. It perpetu- 
es all creative activity 


e quality about 
s with the man 
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who wants to win. Also, included are those reactions that come 
under the influence of obligation, expectation, and demand. 
When those driven by compulsion have free time, they not only 
have to avoid leisure, but they have to set up another authority, 
and thus exchange an objectively imposed compulsion for some 
subjectively imposed compulsion. In avoiding leisure, the indi- 
vidual avoids his real self. 

4. Conditional Pattern. Work and leisure naturally comple- 
ment cach other in the healthy growth process. But with self- 
alienated individuals, their natural work-cycle becomes com- 
pletely subordinated to a socially-motivated work-leisure cycle. 
Work becomes the payment penalty or punishment for leisure, 
while on the other hand, leisure becomes the reward for work. 
They have great feclings of guilt if they are not always doing 
something practical, sensible, and useful. 

^h Superintellectual Pattern. Compulsive use of the intellect 
to repress the sensual and emotional is familiar to all. We have 
failed to note how much of this pattern is characterized by 
e mind at work, and complete contempt 
These individuals convince 
intensive think- 


great glorification of th 
and rejection of the mind at play. 
themselves that solely through intellectual work, 
ing-through, and logical reasoning, they can reach any solution 
and find all the answers. Intellectual work is not enough. Free 
g, which can only take place when we 


play of our whole being Y 
are at leisure, is an essential and natural phase of every crcative 


proce 


Preparedness for Leisure 


The above patterns of everyday living perpetuate maladapta- 
tion to free time and thereby increase emotional unpreparedness 
for it. Martin (1964, pp- 36-40) suggests Ways to increase 
al and emotional preparedness for leisure. The re- 
a lessening of need to resort to perpetual self- 
alienation as a means of adapting to free time. 

1. We must recognize and define Icisure’s essential function 
: elopment and vividly stress the indispensa- 


psychologic 
sults should be 


in personality dev i 
bility of leisure in every creative process. 
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2. We must become aware of those patterns in our gre 
which have a helpful or harmful effect upon our ee ond 
order to promote those that arc helpful and avoid perpetuating 
those that are harmful. ; 

3. We must reaffirm our faith in man’s unconscious being be 
the organ through which he lives his spiritual life, as the ue 
of poetry, music and visual arts, and as innately healthy, = t 
structive, and indispensable to all creativity. We must aspi 
the new scientific principles of physical indeterminacy te 
break away from sole adherence to the mechanistic determ is 
ism of Newtonian science and from the belicf that d en 
wholly subject to exact and predictable mechanical laws. Lum 
compelled to adhere strictly to the laws of physical determinis 
find it difficult to experience truc leisure. A 

^. We must cultivate a humble-minded attunedness to eec 
and to our own nature. This means loving and penna in 
children; and, particularly loving and listening to the chi pé 
one's self—to what, so often, scems impractical, irrelevant, nan 
nonsensical. Acceptance of the unconscious which ES 
leisure goes along with a capacity for humor, for humility 
and a love for the beginning of things. ; one 

5. We must encourage a more poctic approach to life. S d 
means of off-setting and avoiding the compulsive materialism a jy 
literal-mindedness so characteristic of many who cannot i d 
enjoy their free time. This compulsive Itoralanindcd 
often glamorized as being logical, practical, and s icis 
Serves as a resistance to relaxing, wondering, marveling, S e 
templating, and to other expressions of leisure di xa 
creative growth. We must, of course, always be grape 
take things literally, but this is not enough. There is a E 
Something that transcends the literal, which we admit when 
Say that man cannot live by bread alone. -— 

6. We must encourage that healthy interpersonal friction 
Which is a vital and natural manifestation of leisure, and recog- 
nize the formative influence of all Physical and intellectual in- 
terplay, competition and conflict with others. We need ee 
appreciate the influence of this interplay in generating 
creative spark, and realize its essential role in differentiating t 
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“self” from the “not-self,” thus increasing our sense of unique- 
ness and identity, and so strengthening the real self. Acceptance 
of noncompulsive physical conflict, sport, games and competi- 
tion as natural manifestations of leisure in childhood and youth 
insures our capacity to accept, in adult life, intellectual friction, 
and also the friction of our inner conflicts. 

7. We must develop clearer conceptions of progressive edu- 
cation so that we recognize that real work and real play do not 
overlap. Some proponents of progressive education are inclined 
to balk at the idea of hard work, agony, sweat, and tears. They 
strive to convert work into play. They fail to see that intense 
work complements play and leisure in every creative process. 
They also substitute cooperation for competition, and regard 
all conflict and friction as destructive. They do not distinguish 
between compulsive friction to prove oneself and healthy fric 
tion to improve onesclf; between competition for the shee: 
pleasure of it, competition to become more fit for work, and 
compulsive competition. Such misconceptions and confusion 
mainly arise from a failure to sce true play as a manifestation of 
leisure and failure to differentiate compulsive work and play 
from our inherent capacities for work and leisure. 

8. We should avoid rigid adherence to what we can call a 
Conditional Philosophy. This philosophy places all life on a 
and completely negates all unconditional love 
ing. If you take the right road, you get 
1 take the wrong road, you get à shock. 
conditional beings. Life becomes 
just one maze after another, with no exits. The gift outright, 
tree and unmerited, becomes inconceivable and thus there is 
no conception of leisure, sleep, play, and interplay as blessings 
to be enjoyed, but only as rewards to be earned. Without Grace, 
considered either in its narrow Or exalted sense, there can be 
no creativity, but only improvisations. De 

9. Education should consider a holistic rather than a dual- 
istic approach to man's nature, behavior, and growth. This 
basically assumes that the whole, or healthy man although as- 
d by inner conflicts, 1S “lord of all counter positions." He 
s nflicts but is not possessed by them. 


conditional basis 
and unconditional giv 
a piece of cheese; if you ta 
Thereby we all become highly 


saile 
possesses inner CO 
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Such a holistic conce 
narrow and limited conc 


provide an entirely new 
leisure w 


ption would transcend the ec 
eption of a workaday world, ss : id 
frame of reference in which Ww ork d 
ould in no sense Oppose each other. lucas poet 
have preference, primacy, or supremacy, but their sae ue 
plementation would be recognized as essential to ids v and 
main direction of that growth would be towards preamen ^ 
greater consciousness of our wholeness and uniqueness. 


5 S K My ‘ec. we must be- 
10. Finally, and of transcending Importance, we n 
come aware of our total 


permeates and dominates 
of our western culture ar 
mentioned five patterns, 
This philosophy has as 
the world of work. 
ing smaller and will 
the next decade, 


-orld, 
We are crossing the threshold into a totally pid pie 
equipped with an obsolete philosophy. Oliver ein dm ee, 
us that the last thing a deep-sea fish discovers is salt Ww zd e 
too, remain unaware of our habitual ways of thinking. V E 
Unconscious victims of outmoded sequences and pd 
living, which keep us wholly unprepared for our forthcoming 
adventure in free time. dich 
The accelerative rate of evolutionary change and a af 
causes rapid obsolescence of our tools and ee 
thought. Never at any time in the history of apices oe 
has this been more true than today, when we consid Ad 
radical change that has taken place almost overnight bct 
the old workaday world and the Lx 
more free time than we know what to do with. Where, ye 
day, our concern for mental health led us to those who huit 
underprivileged, exploited, overworked and “po rerty-stricken, 


i vho are 
today, we are forced to turn our attention to those v 
; : $ 
"leisure stricken.’ 


immersion in a philosophy abie 
all the thinking and behavior mor 
nd is largely responsible for the ined 
which so seriously affect our ager 
its sole and entire frame of relbrenes 
But this workaday world is rapidly re 
shrink to a twenty-hour work week with! 


, ave 
new world, where we h 
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Implications 


New insights into the role of leisure in assuring wholesome 
personality adjustment to free time suggest a positive approach 
to mental hygiene. This new, positive approach might circum- 
vent barriers erected by those opposed to current psychiatric 
concepts and by false notions associated with terms currently 
used in educating the public in mental health. In any event, a 
multi-disciplinary approach to preparedness for leisure seems 
necessary since a single individual frequently requires the serv- 
ices of several agencies and institutions. The findings of re- 
searchers in the medical and social disciplines should be 
combined and used to evolve new procedures for helping indi- 
viduals of all ages to adapt to creative use of free time, for only 
preparedness can bring about the full realization of their creative 
potential. Carrying the concept of a multi-disciplinary approach 
to preparedness for leisure a step further, one might say that 
the five disciplines identified by Martin (1962) as those having 
major roles to fulfill in formulating a philosophy of leisure in 
an aging population—religion, industry, psychiatry, education, 
and recreation—have much to contribute jointly to the solu- 
tion of problems involving the creative use of free time at any 
age. For example, the housewife who becomes an alcoholic as 
a result of her inability to adapt to the free time now available 
to her is a familiar figure in contemporary society. Juvenile 
another maladaptation to free time. 
the enduring quality of our demo- 
and judged, not by the amount 


delinquency is rooted in 
The success, the strength, 


cratic society will be determined 
of free time we give ourselves, but by the extent to which we 


use that free time to activate and realize our inner creative re- 
sources and to develop and promote the dignity and uniqueness 


of the individual. 
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Editorial Note 


Although art can be studied in a scientific manner, previous 
e been meager and the psychology 
of art has not yet received its rightful place in psychology. Dr. 
Eisenman stresses two areas of importance for understanding 
art: the relationship of creativity and art, and complexity as 
a variable in creativity, art, and personality research. He con- 
cludes that our art preferences and aesthetic tastes can yield 
fundamental insights of unlimited use in studying personality. 


Dr. Russell Eisenman is Assistant Professor of Psychology at 


Temple University in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He has pub- 
f creativity, aesthetics, birth 


lished extensively in the areas o 


order, and personality. 
Dr. Eisenman obtained his B.A. degree from Oglethorpe 


University in Georgia in 1962, his M. S. in psychology from 
the University of Georgia in Athens, Georgia, in 1963, and his 
Ph. D. in clinical psychology from the University of Georgia 
in 1966. 

Interest in creativity and aesthetics has led Dr. Eisenman 
into research in several areas, including studies of perceptual 
preferences of schizophrenics and a recently completed study 
of flexibility, independence of judgment, and other variables in 
relation to perceptual preferences for complexity-simplicity. He 
has also done research on birth order as related to personality 
and other variables. Some of his works are listed in the Ref- 


crences at the end of this article. 


attempts in this direction hav 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MODERN ART 
Definitions 


B "s 

The reader of this chapter should be aware of the author 
interpretation of the words in the title. 
is concerned with the 


of the subject, particular empha- 
al investigations of the problem. 
rimental research is the iex are 
; ead, the emphasis on the apa 
s based upon the author’s persona 
ach, as well as the belief that empir- 
erstand art. Philosophical and his- 
helpful, but not within the jue 
ord “modern” implies the lack o 
It, Someone has said that there * 
r the sun, so perhaps nothing is ever truly 
here, “modern” Means that the focus is on 

art" has something to do with products 
which result in a i 


torical views of art are also 
of this paper, Second, the w 
concern with Past events. Bu 
nothing new unde 
modern. As used 


& English, 1958). Such a eine 
; but it gives us some idea O 


ct or radically different artists. This 
Paper does not endeavor ide an understanding of the 
. Emphasis is placed on psycho- 
i uld have some relevance, 
anding contemporary art. 
ity, including theory and 
complexity, which has become a 


to be considered in Tesearch on creativity, art, 


and Personality. 


express my grateful appreciation to my friend Jerome J. 
Platt, and to m 7 


y wife and friend Fran, who read and criticized earlier 
drafts of this paper. 
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Creativity 


Suppose someone is an artist. Does that make him creative? 
To many, art is a creative endeavor, and the mere fact that 
One is an artist means that one is creative. Such a simple-minded 
view of creativity seems undesirable, and is not held by the 
vast majority of creativity researchers. However, if researchers 
do not commit this "sin of commission," they often fail to 
differentiate between creativity in general and creativity in a 
particular field. Such a "sin of omission" would be a true virtue 
if it were the case that creativity is a general trait. In other 
Words, if the creative artist is also a creative scientist, and a 
Creative thinker, and a creative cook, and a creative athlete, then 
Creativity is, apparently, a rather general kind of ability. Either 
you have it or you do not. Or, it may be that the creative 
artist, while not particularly creative in other fields, has in him 
the potential for creative accomplishment in many other fields 
to a much greater extent than the non-creative artist. This view 
of the creative artist as having “potentially high creativity in 
other fields” is often implied even if it is seldom stated ex- 
plicitly. The alternative to the above viewpoints would be to 
conclude that creativity is basically field specific; someone's 
Creativity in a particular field may tell us little about his 
Creativity in some other field. Whether or not creativity is rela- 
tively field specific is a matter for empirical investigation, but 
those who think of creativity as a general trait should be aware 
of their assumptions. By failing to take cognizance of this 
Problem, theorists have often omitted any consideration. of 
What should be clearly stated, namely, the fundamental assump- 
tons or hypotheses held by the investigator. — . 

Consider a study of the kind often done to investigate crea- 
tivity, Fischelli and Welch (1947) had art students and non- 
art students recombine ideas into something different. For 
example, words were combined into sentences and pieces of 
furniture were combined into new arrangements. The artists 
Were superior to the non-art students. Does this mean that 
artists are superior in the rccombination of ideas into new struc- 
tures? If we answer "yes" then it sounds as if we are concluding 
that artists, for whatever the reason, tend to be more creative 
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in. T : stion intel- 
than the rest of the population. To answer Hm eae dou be 
i 7 st consider the specific procedure employ ud 
ligently, we mu i bec die Mitos 
Fischelli and Welch. When we look at their : necant 
becomes apparent that artists werc superior to weis sies as 
many of the tasks were artistic in nature. Artists x i : is adim 
non-artists on tasks involving artistic principles, w hic dep nm 
i is rer :reative, 
i 7 at artists were more cred 3 
different than saying th it edges git deae 
ior i mbining ideas. As Bereiter anc 
superior in reco g 
ment on this study: 


... this finding points up a difficulty with which npo 
of this sort must contend: as one gets into ae p 
rowly defined mental abilities, it becomes ris n 
measure them in a way that is not prejudiced in favo 
special kinds of training (1962, P. 567). 

What, then 


about creativity, but id 
- It is very easy to e 
y, but it is very difficu 

) be obviously appropriate. 
her alike often talk pei 
‘creativity” without having an ie 3 
ne answer seems to be “Yes!” Crea 


yze various a 
ained in terms 


s "ist OF 
of the particular theorist 
Mackler and Shontz 


(1965) have mentioned pr 
psychoanalytic, associationistic, Gestalt, existential, and ua 
personal theories of creativity, Each will be briefly reviewed 
with emphasis, where Possible, on what the theory has to say 


about Creativity in art 
Divergent Thinking and Trait Theory: The 


Guilford has said, “It is in divergent thinking that we n 
the most obvious indications of Creativity" (1957, p. 112). I 


Guilford Approach 
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divergent thinking is the hallmark of creativity, it should be 
fairly casy to devise tests of divergent thinking and thereby 
have a way of measuring creativity. This is precisely the ap- 
proach taken by Guilford and his associates, who conceive of 
creativity as a group of aptitude traits which, taken together, 
define what we mean bv creativity. (Guilford, 1959). Divergent 
thinking is one kind of intellectual operation, and involves the 
production of different responses in order to solve a particular 
problem which has no one correct answer. Guilford (1959) 
gives the example of supplving a number of words for “low.” 
One could say “depressed,” “cheap,” “degraded,” and so forth, 
and all would be correct. This is divergent thinking because, 
unlike having to multiply four times two, there is no one par- 
ticular answer which satisfies the question. If there were, the 
task would involve convergent thinking, as in the four times 
two problem. j 

? Guilford studies traits, which are de 
Ing ways in which one individual differs 
ford and his colleagues have tests given to subjects; the tests 
are then analyzed for factors which intercorrelate with each 
other (factor analysis) and the resulting factors or traits provide 
the basis of description. For example, Guilford (1959) reports 
Such traits as ability to sce problems, word fluency, and spon- 
taneous flexibility associated with creative. thinking. Fluency, 
flexibility, and originality are all seen as belonging to the general 
Category of divergent thinking, whereas the trait of sensitivity 
to problems is scen as belonging to the "evaluation" rather than 
the “divergent thinking" domain. Guilford's creative traits have 
been validated by relating them to samples rated as creative; 
the tests of creativity seem to have validity, as shown by low 
but significant correlations with ratings of creativity. 


fined as relatively endur- 
from another. Guil- 


Psychoanalytic Theory 


Kris (1952) has spoken of regression in the service of the 
cgo. This psychoanalytic view is important because regression 
has frequently been considered part of autistic, uncontrolled 
thinking, and thus sure to result in lack of productive accom- 


Bg. a 
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plishment. But, the individual's figural or symbolic qid iod 
be increased if he can regress in the service of the ig are 
means that he is open to experiences of all lee quide] 
fantasy. If fantasy is properly used, it can enhance me Se 
utilization of autistic or primary process material. Th : od 
is not necessarily a disruptive, harmful influence. This oe 
in marked contrast to the traditional emphasis upon logic: 


: inl r 
thinking as the only proper means of productive thinking o 
problem solving. 


Various authors 


: : ; : rc eys 
accept visual imagery which supposedly conv y 
us, creativity an 


are related, according to Schmiedler’s 
(1965) inferences from her findings. 


t back into the picture. A 
students, and engineering 
taal, 1965) found that art 
re dreams, had more imaginativeness —— 
cams, and scored higher on the Barror 
d version) which was 
y. Thus, the personality of (i 
gression in the service of. UR 


ciated with their dr 
Independence of Jud 
considered a mea: 
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Association Theory 


We turn now to the associative theory of creativity. Med- 
nick (1962) is perhaps the best representative of this theory. 
Briefly, he believes that creativity is the ability to form remote 
associations. Given the words “rat,” “blue,” and “cottage,” the 
creative individual should be able to respond “cheese.” The word 
“cheese” is a remote association which is also useful in the sense 
that it links the other words together in some meaningful 
fashion. Many have emphasized originality as being the primary 
component of creativity. Mednick's approach is consistent with 
such an emphasis on original, unique, novel, or remote thinking. 

Obviously, the person who is able to fantasize is going to 
have some lead over non-fantasizers in the ability to form 
remote associations. Also, since the associations must be mean- 
ingful, some control is demanded; just any kind of association 
will not do. This is similar to the approach taken by Hitt 
(1965; Hitt & Stock, 1965) who found that both original and 
logical thinking were useful in the production of creative ideas. 
Hitt has studied scientists and engineers, so his work might seem 
out of place in a consideration of creativity and art. But, since 
no one has been able to demonstrate whether creativity is field 
specific or general over all fields, creativity research on non- 
artists remains relevant. , 

Wallach and Kogan (1965) studied the relationships of in- 
telligence and creativity in children, stressing the value of high 
intelligence and high creativity coexisting within the same per- 
son. Four cognitive groupings were suggested: i 

l. High crcativity-high intelligence children are said 
to exercise both control and freedom, and thus have the 
optimal qualities necessary for either adult-like or child 
like behavior. : y ; ; 
2. High creativity-low | intelligence. children are in 
angry conflict with themselves and their school environ- 
ment, and only blossom forth in stress-free environments. 
the conformity and convergent thinking de- 
hools results in few rewards for children 
but not especially high in intelligence. 


Perhaps, 
manded by sc 
who are creative 
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ivi i intelli i are ad- 
3. Low creativity-high intelligence children a me 
dicted to school achievement, and do quite well in im i 
of grades and other measures of academic excellence 
which leave out creativity. ft 
4. Low creativity-low intelligence children are basical À 
bewildered, and must engage in all kinds of puce 
behaviors in order to mect the strains inherent in what 
they perceive as a very demanding environment. 


When creativity is formulated in general terms, artistic or non- 
artistic accomplishment can be subsumed under the four bee 
gories. It is only when we attempt to specify what make s 
particular individual Creative in a particular task that it is neces 


T idering 
Sary to become very Specific and state that we are considering 
artistic or some other kind of achievement, 


Existential Theory 


Existential theori 
particular, a 
of creativity 


ies of creativity are not related to art in 
Ithough existentialists may analyze artists in terms 
and existentialism. May (1965) states that creativity 
is bringing something new into birth, and distinguishes between 
“art as artificiality” and “true art.” He objects to some psycho- 


analytic approaches to creativity because of the reductionist 
approach often taken by Psychoanalysts, That is, analysts tend 
to reduce creativi 


often overemphasize the Neurotic patter 
As usual, May ha 


“ative ideas which, however, have 
not been translated into Y significant amount of experimental 
research, Whether this į 
language or the limitati 
globa] Statements about 


Gestalt Theory 
Gestalt theo 


of anything are 
to the totality 


rists have emphasized that piecemeal accounts 
artificial, ang that the human organism responds 
of things, Thus, Gestalt theory is heavily 
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grounded in perception. Wertheimer (1945) has shown how 
Gestalt theory may be applied in productive thinking, and 
Kohler (1947) has summarized theory and experimentation in 
Certainly a theory which claims to ex- 
plain perceptual phenomena is of interest to anyone studying 
art, since so much of the artist's work involves his perceptions 
of these perceptions into an artistic 
| claimed that much of perception 
is essentially a natavistic phenomenon in which the person re- 
sponds in an unlearned fashion to stimuli which he encounters. 
The reader interested. in the natavism-empiricism controversy 


should consult Hochberg (1963). 


the Gestalt framework. 


and his transformation 
product. Gestalt theorists have 


Interpersonal Theories 


for artistic creativity as well as 


Of great importance 
ler and Shontz (1965) have 


creativity in general is what Mack 
termed interpersonal theories of creativity. There scems to be 
a great deal in common for such interpersonal theorists as 
Fromm (1959), Maslow (1959), Rogers (1959), and Torrance 
(1962, 1965). All of them emphasize the importance of social 
forces, and state that there is a need for self-actualization of 
some sort for the full development of creative capacity. In 
other words, all the so-called interpersonal theorists emphasize 
the need for a flexible, non-punitive environment which will 
allow the individual to maximize his growth. Torrance has been 
the major “interpersonal” experimenter, and his research has 
time and again shown that the creative child faces many ob- 


stacles from an environment which does not take kindly to those 
who fail to conform. These theorists have paid much attention 
to the personality of the creative person, although Torrance 
(1965) defines creativity in terms of sensitivity to problems, de- 
ficiencies, and gaps in knowledge; identification of the difficulty; 
searching for solutions, making guesses, OF formulating hypothe- 
ses about the deficiencies; testing and retesting the hypotheses 
and modifying them; and, communicating the results. Although, 
on the face of it, Torrance’s approach sounds terribly biased in 
favor of scientific as 


opposed to artistic creativity, he states 
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is hi i istic and 
that not only is his paradigm more related to artistic a 


literary creativity than to scientific production, but also that his 
research has focused more On activities related to art, music, 
writing, and creative dance than to 

Torrance is Correct, the differences bet 
tific kinds of creativity m 
area may hold much for 

tests of creativity have be 
Which indicates his firm 

empirical approaches. 


scientific creativity. If 
ween artistic and scien- 
ay be slight, and the findings in ong 
the findings in the other. Torrance’s 
en used in many research endeavors, 
attempts to combine theoretical and 


The Getzels and Jackson Study 


ativity research would be com- 
of Getzels and Jackson’s (1962) 
have perhaps done more than 
telligence and creativity are not 
ence is not the great god many 
Zi nd Jackson studied children who 
f intelligence but not creativity, 
top 20 per cent of creativity but 
€ found in their book Creativity 
involved having children. draw a 
€ school yard. If the boys or girls 


n playing tag this was considered 
indicative of | 


anyone else to emphasize that i 


gence. Criteria can b 
and Intelligence, One test 
picture of playing tag in th 
drew a picture of childre 
an orthodox response, 


ther was a drawing of 
people present. The emphasis was 
i ad written on them. This 


it was ghosts who were 

Getzels a 
their “intelli 
subjects we 


nd Jackson found im 
gent" and “creative” 
re more origina] 


high I. Q. &roup. Also, sch 


portant differences between 
subjects. The highly creative 
in various ways compared to the 
ool achievement Was just as good 
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e islas. ce cn suggesting that intelligence 
phasized in considering factors necessary for 
school success. In other words, for some children tests of 
creativity could predict academic success better than tests of 
intelligence. Most shocking is the fact that the teachers of this 
school preferred the high I. Q. subjects over the more original, 
creative students. The non-conformity of the creative children 
may have been a threat to their teachers. Historically, the 
most important result of the Getzels and Jackson (1962) study 
was their review of studies showing only modcrate or negative 
relationships between measured creativity and I. Q. and their 
emphasis on their findings which showed that creativity should 
be considered in domains once thought to bc reserved to I. Q.: 
school achievement, originality, and various personality char- 
acteristics. 
Unfortunately, besides having unusual groups those very 


ute but not in the other—the Getzels and 


high in one attrib 
1965; Wallach 


Jackson study had other weaknesses (Barron, 
& Kogan, 1965) including the absence of truly low I. Q. stu- 
dents, and the fact that their creativity tests correlated just as 
highly with I. Q. measures as with each other. These methodo- 
logical weaknesses suggest that Getzels and Jackson may not 
have successfully differentiated between intelligence and crea- 
tivity. Thus, their results should be taken with a grain of salt. 
However, their study is extremely important since it gave 
L Q. a well-deserved kick in the pants, and pointed out the 
need to consider creativity as an important independent vari- 


able in academic performance. 
Complexity: An Important Variable for Creativity, 
Aesthetics, and Personality 


atician Birkhoff (1933) devised a 
According to his formula, simple 
in contrast to complex forms 


The Harvard mathem 
formula of aesthetic measure. 


stimuli are the most pleasing, 
which Birkhoff considered unpleasing. If Birkhoff had been 


successful in finding a formula which expressed aesthetic prefer- 
ences in general, a great advance in the psychology of art 
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would have been achieved. Unfortunately, his formula does 
not appear to be accurate. For one thing, Birkhoff was n 
by the belief that the eve follows the angles of a figure; à 
more complex the figure, the more eye movements necessary 
to view it. If this theory of eye inovements is true, perhaps 
simple forms which can ‘be immediately appreciated would be 
more aesthetically pleasing. The trouble with such reasoning 1s 
that the eye docs not follow all the angles of a viewed form. 
It is simply not necessary for the eye to take in cach and every 
angle by making eve movements which correspond to that 
angle. In fact, a single brief glance will often be as effective as 
a period of visual inspection for recognizing visual configura- 
tions (Mooney, 1958, 1959). A second fallacy in the assertion 
that immediately appreciated forms will be more pleasing is the 
fact that the human organism does not always most appreciate 
ly attained. Man may seck out difficult 
e him to novelty and to stimuli which 
er a long period of time (White, 
noveltv and exploration also occur 


is another reason why Birkhoff (1933) may have 
curate formula which expressed the 
yone. This is his implicit philo- 
Sophical position of objectivism, or the belief that things, far 
from being relative, have absolute value and meaning. In other 
Words, a certain Stimulus is, in and of itself, beautiful, and such 
a judgment is not dependent upon the values or beliefs of 
People who view it, As T have pointed out elsewhere (Eisenman 
& Coffee, 1964), objectivism is implied by Birkhoff's attempt to 
ise an aesthetic formula Which would have universal 
application, 
An alternative a 
that different kind 


ingi ings as their personality, values, 
upbringing, etc. Eisenman and Coffee (1964) had art students 
i eferences for polygons 
polygons had the same 


Sie UN parie haa use oe as the other 
striking differences ems Pia re i ipee Ai 
ung kinds of polygons preferred 
by the art students and by the mathematics students. Every 
single one of the art students chose an asymmetrical polygon 
as the most preferred figure, while every single one of p 
mathematics students chose a symmetrical figure as most pre- 
ferred. Further, the other choices of the students revealed the 
same thing: art students preferred asymmetrical polygons while 
mathematics students preferred symmetrical polygons. 

The results of the Eisenman and Coffee (1964) study sug- 
gest that the aesthetic preferences of a given individual may 
depend upon certain characteristics of that person, a point 
which was apparently alien to Birkhoff’s thinking. Further, the 
fact that the mathematics students preferred the symmetrical 
on why Birkhoff felt that simpler 
forms were more preferred than complex figures. Since he was 
a mathematician, Birkhoff may have been predisposed to prefer 
simpler stimuli. This makes sense if we conceive of the sym- 
metrical polygons as being simpler than the asymmetrical ones. 
According to this formulation, Birkhoff generalized his own 
preferences to the world at large via his formula of aesthetic 
measure. 

Is the objectivist approach totally 


It appears that many notable students of 
to such a philosophical view. Their main line of defense would 


seem to be that evidence showing consistency of aesthetic 
choices across cultures (e.g. Pratt, 1961) suggests that some- 
thing universal is occurring. Aside from this kind of evidence, 
research seems to support a subjectivist or relativistic approach, 
which would appeal to the abundance of evidence showing dif- 
ferent aesthetic choices based on different characteristics of 
the person doing the choosing. 

Some of the best evidence that aesthetic preference varies 
with personality factors has emerged from the finding that 
perceptual preferences can be described by a bipolar factor 
“| which opposes a preference for perceiving and dealing 
with complexity to a preference for perceiving and dealing 


figures suggests a possible reas 


lacking in any defense? 
aesthetics subscribe 
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, en- 
With simplicity, when both of these alternatives wd vp Mem 
enally present and when a choice must be xcu s A DEE 
(Barron, 1953, p. 163). This Am Gest aimp IcIty b) and by 
was independently discovered by Eysenck (1941a, 
Welsh (1949). c favorably 
Will a person in the field of art respond pod : (1964) 
to complexity or simplicity? The Eisenman and nota aed 
study Suggests that the answer is complexity. I rius vl " 
personal characteristics of thc person are allegec way that 
difference, it was deemed desirable to investigate the wa) Mns 
creative and less creative art students would respond 3 iota 
plexity (Taylor & Eisenman, 1964). In the ec for 
man (1964) study, the behaviors of art students ra ide 
creativity by their instructor were studied in two Ms pai 
One situation. involved them as perceivers, since iro s 
presented with polygons of varying degrees of sen involved 
defined by the number of points. The other situation Terci 
the art students as producers, since they were given allowed 
colored pieces of paper, scissors, and glue, and MR E NONE 
to construct up to five designs in 30 minutes. The resu a avr dn 
that the students rated as creative preferred more comp ano 
Comparison to the less creative students, and also proc 


: ; ativity 
more complex designs than the less creative students. Cre 
in art was thus related 


extends the research 


ile the 
, the only way to reconcile ES 
Statement seems to be the sup 
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Schizophrenics are almost always considered unfortunate people 
whose etiology and behavior are frequently studied, but little 
understood. 

It is well known that schizophrenics and other psychotics 
often have perceptual deficits. Disordered perception in schizo- 
phrenics can have various causes (Mettler, 1955) but Mc- 
Reynolds (1960) has claimed that schizophrenics are unable to 
assimilate percepts. In other words, whereas you and I are able 
to handle stimulus input adequately, the schizophrenic has a 
deficiency in his ability to process incoming stimuli. McRey- 
nolds (1963; Sidle, Acker, & McReynolds, 1963) has pre- 
sented evidence consistent with his theory. It is always valuable 
when someone other than the person who initiated a theory 
can provide evidence in support of that theory. Also, it is 
desirable to substantiate a finding by using different stimulus 
material than that used in the original finding. Consequently, 
à photograph of the polygons employed by Taylor and Eisen- 
man (1964) was presented to 20 male schizophrenics in a state 
mental hospital, and to 20 normal male college students. If Mc- 
Reynolds’ theory has any validity, we would expect the schizo- 


phrenics to choose the simpler polygons as most preferred, 
gons should be easier to assimilate than 


because the simpler polyg 
the more complex figures. In addition, two poems, one rated 
being complex, were also pre- 


as being simple and one rated as 
- 3 : N , e 
sented to the subjects. Consistent with McReynolds’ theory, the 


study (Eisenman, 1965 a) found that schizophrenics preferred 
the less complex polygons and chose less novelty in poems in 
contrast to the college students. Thus, when given a choice 
between simple and more complex stimuli, the schizophrenics 
preferred simplicity. ; 

Given that schizophrenics prefer simpler polvgons, what 
a conflict is created by expressing disapproval 
of their choices? A study (Eisenman, 1966 a) was under- 
taken to investigate this issue. It is known that schizophrenics 
react very strongly to disapproval, presumably because they 
have been sensitized to disapproval during childhood by re- 
jecting parents, especially mothers (Garmezy, 1945). ‘Since 
schizophrenics are often uninfluenced by group pressure (Gill, 


will happen if 
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: a ces 
1963, 1965), the successful modification of their aper yan 
by individual disapproval from the experimenter Le hori 
that change in psychotherapy might best aora izophrenic 
a therapist who individually communicates to the Es rds 
and, perhaps, who disapproves of some of the schiz T ubjects 
bizarre thoughts. In the study, (Fisenman, 1966 de iiem 
Who preferred higher complexity were told that their Veget 
Were for figures that were too complex. whereas e MEM 
expressed preferences for relatively simpler pen putes 
that their choices were too simple. In both cases a s e 
menter explained that complexity or simplicity was dps he 
number of points on the polygon, and pointed Gut hrenies 
meant on the cards containing the polygons. Schizop! diel 
responded to this disapproval by changing their ea vh did 
given an Opportunity to do so, but normal college eee 
not change when given a second chance to rate ae es p 
Experimenter disapproval can modify aesthetic à vens yas 
schizophrenics, which has implications for psychother: pj 
mentioned above. verv 
Perhaps the kinds of subjects considered thus far seem pa 
distant to the reader, who may not be a creative artist one? 
schizophrenic. But, all of us have a birth order. We are is d 
the first born child of our parents, or the second, or the ecg 
etc. The research to be mentioned next related birth order : 
aesthetic preference. The main theories of birth order em 
those of Adler (Ansbacher & Ansbacher, 1956) who felt that th 


first born child reacted Negatively to the birth of a sibling: 
Which caused the first bo c 


of the family; and Schach 
borns are made more de an later borns due to incon- 
sistent nurturance by their Parents. First horns later seek tO 
reduce their unmet dependency Needs by affiliating with others, 


and are therefore said to have a Srcater need for affiliation 
(Schachter, 1959), Schachter has Provided experimental evi- 
dence to support his assumptions, including the finding that the 
first born seems more Susceptible to anxiety, presumably be- 


cause of his early family €xperience, Sy Ort for link ity 
^ or linking anxiety 
and the first born together has been A hate ite cfe in 
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research with psychotherapy patients (Eisenman, 1966 b) and 
with student nurses (Eisenman, 1965 b). 

What should be expected of first born subjects when they 
are given a choice of complexity or simplicity? According to 
Adler (Ansbacher & Ansbacher, 1956) the first born longingly 
looks back to the time when the second child was not there 
and he, the first born, was the “little king.” This looking to 
the past makes for a conservative streak in the first born, and 
he should prefer simplicity, since preference for simplicity is 
associated with a more conventional, conforming personality 
(Barron, 1953, 1963). Unfortunately for us first borns, the author 
has found that first born subjects preferred simpler polygons 
(Eisenman, 1965 b) and produced simpler designs (Eisenman, 
1964). As Kenneth Ring? has said, the outcome of most birth 
order studies leaves little for the first born individual to cheer 
about. Since the author's two birth order-complexity studies 
would be consistent with a view that first borns tend to be less 
Creative (creative. people prefer complexity) they add to the 
list of studies on birth order which make first borns, from the 
standpoint of adjustment, scem somewhat unfortunate. Perhaps 
this will change as the birth order variable is investigated more 
intensively.5 In the meantime, the only solace for first borns 
seems to be that they are much more likely to attain eminence 
(e.g, Rimland, 1964). Thus, we have the somewhat curious 
finding that while first borns may not be the most well ad- 
justed people within our socicty, they do scem to be the ones 
most likely to achieve. Perhaps their greater anxiety serves as 


November 5, 1965. 
by the author, “Birth Order and Sex 


for Complexity-Simplicity,” casts some 
light on this issue. When both sex and birth order were taken into account, 
it was found that among females, first borns are more likely to prefer 
simplicity. But, among males, the first born, not the later born, expressed 
the greater preference for complexity. The two studies (Eisenman, 1964; 
1965 b) which linked simplicity to first borns had samples composed 
mainly or entirely of female subjects, which may explain why the first 
borns fared so poorly. Had male subjects been used, it would have been 
the later borns who would likely have chosen the simpler shapes. 


2. Personal communication, 
3. A recently completed study 
Differences in Aesthetic Preference 
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a motivator which makes them talk more in group therapy (Eisen- 
man, in press, b) and achieve greater eminence duc to greater 
effort expended on intellectual 
problems. 


All of the above strikes the 


and achievement-oriented 


author as inconsistent with con- 
Servatism, since the highly conservative person constantly sae 
ing to the past cannot be expected to be oriented toward 
achievement. It should be noted th b 
(Eisenman, 1966 C) did not find significant differences between 
first born and later born subjects when ratings of “pleasing- 
ness” and "interestingness" of the polvgons were made. Ader 
quate assessment of conservatism and birth order will occur 
when variables such as those discussed in Berlyne's (1966) 
Chapter are analyzed for birth order differences, and when the 
global term “conservatism” is broken down into conservatism 
in dress, in politics, in moral values, etc. Since E A 
conformity, practicality, and the like are often inconsistent 
With artistic Creativity (Griff, 1960), thc linking of birth e 
and conservative tendencies has profound implications which 
invite further rescarch and understanding. 


s; studv 
at one recent polygon stud 


Conclusion 


" E XL e ink 
This Chapter has stressed how important it is to think 


through any statement made about art, aesthetics, creativity or 
related subjects. So much confusion has emerged in past dis- 
Cussions of these fields because authors have not made clcar 
the assumptions on which they were proceeding. While it may 
seem unkind or downright nasty to say so, this failure to dis- 
close assumptions has likely been due to the v 
realizing their own assumptions. Creativit 
comment on whether or not they assume creativity to be field 
Specific or general, though they usually write as if creativity 
were considered general. If creativity is a general trait, then 
distinctions between artistic creativity and creativity in other 
fields are unnecessary. However, if Creativity is usually or often 
field specific, then it will be necessary to specify the kind of 
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arious writers not 
V researchers seldom 


creativity one is talking about. Of course, it is quite possible 
that some personality characteristics, such as openness to new 
ideas or independence of judgment, are related to creativity in 
most fields regardless of the demands of that field. 
T The psychology of modern art can be pursued in a scien- 
tific manner, Nevertheless, the reader of Psychological Abstracts 
Is aware that most papers written on art, aesthetics, and related 
topics have been theoretical or speculative essays, rather than 
empirical studies. The studies reported in this chapter are indica- 
tive of the kinds of research which can be undertaken in order 
to study art scientifically. While we will always need people 
who will think up bold theories about art, we also need 
experimentation to test the bold ideas. An important problem 
is that experimental research must approximate what occurs 
“out there” in the real world if laboratory findings are to be 
meaningful. It is this artificiality of laboratory experiments, 
purposcly introduced to give the experimenter control over 
variables, which has made the more theoretically oriented 
thinkers question the value of all experimental studies. This is 
a genuine problem which should not be passed over lightly. For 
example, Irving D. Harris * has suggested, in a personal com- 
munication, that the results of my study (Fisenman, 1964) 
showing more artistic creativity among later borns are mislead- 
ing. Harris has noticed more creativity in cminent men to occur 
among first borns, and suggests that the test used in my study 
taps something necessary for some kind of artistic achievement 
"5. but not the constancy and inner re-working inherent in a 
creative labor of love." Harris has an interesting point, since all 
laboratory studies impose a time limit on the subject, along 
with other artificial aspects. All this is not to say that all re- 
search is invalidated because artificiality is imposed. Rather, 
some laboratory findings may be misleading because of the 
special conditions inherent in scientific research. The researcher 
must constantly strive to create interesting tasks which will hold 
the attention of the subject, and otherwise yield valid findings. 
Despite the critical comments above, important advances 
have been made in the study of art, aesthetic preferences, and 
4. Personal communication, November 9, 1965. 
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creativity. We now have some idea of the kind of person who 
Will be creative: one who is independent in his judgments, e 
to new experience, willing to rcgress in service of thc ego. ais 
able to tolerate a great deal of complexity and inconsistency. 
"These personality characteristics seem consistent with crea- 
tivity in various fields, and are understood because of HEREDI 
findings. Thus, recent research points away from hard work 
and intellectual study as the sole criteria for creativity, and sage 
gests that a liberal outlook and acceptance of one’s impulses 
are equally necessary for creative thinking or achievement. ar 

One of the most exciting aspects of research on complexity 
is that the simplicity-complexity dimension can be used tq 
assess personal characteristics of artists and give us some insight 
into personality concomitants of different kinds of ue 
productions. And, we can study the aesthetic. preferences " 
People who are not artists: student. nurses, schizophrenics, an« 
the Ordinary man in the street. Thus, aesthetics can tell us 
about the artist, or it can reveal important characteristics about 
non-artists. The exciting thing is that aesthetic stimuli ee 
unlimited use in studving personality, The day should be endet 
in which the psychology of art referred only to the study o 
artists. Our art preferences and aesthetic tastes can yield funda- 
mental insights which, after all, is what psychology is all about- 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF POST-FREUDIAN LITERATURE 


A. A. ROBACK AND WADE BASKIN 


Editorial Note 


Sigmund Freud and his followers provided psychologists with 
a new set of postulates for studying human behavior when they 
opened up the vast territory previously neglected by researchers 
who were blind to the unconscious. During the early part of 
the twentieth century there was gradual acceptance of the view 
that unconscious desires generate conflicts which find expression 
in dreams, myths, and works of art. Toward mid-century the 
existential view of man raised new problems and new possibili- 
ties. Together psychoanalysis and existentialism have provided 
the artist, the reader, and the psychologist with new insights 
into human behavior and have served as tools for the cultivation 
of a fruitful field. 

Dr. A. A. Roback has shown his penchant for imaginative 
literature through such volumes as Peretz: Psychologist of 
Literature (Cambridge, 1935) and the extensive survey of Yid- 
dish Literature in the Encyclopedia Americana. 

Dr. Roback received his B. A. from McGill and both the 
M. A. and Ph. D. in psychology from Harvard, where he later 
taught. He served for years as Professor of Psychology at Emer- 
son College and has been Lecturer for the University Extension 
Division of the State Department of Education in Massachusetts 
since 1960. 

In addition to writing and lecturing on The Psychology of 
Literature, Dr. Roback has given seminars for graduate students 
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on this topic. He has written and edited many works on n 

chology and related disciplines, including a History of gerit 

ogy and Psychiatry and Present-Day Psychology, in which 

Portions of the following essay originally appeared. 
° 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POST-FREUDIAN LITERATURE 


r ; sychol- 
It is one of the unaccountable curios that although psyche 
ogy and literature deal 


imagery, ideas, emotions, 
of literature has received 


with the same subject-matter, es 
feelings, and so on, the psychology 
but scant treatment until very is 
cently; and although there is now available an anthology under 
the title of Psychology through Literature (ed. by Shrodes. 
VanGundy and Husband) there is no systematic textbook of 
treatise which covers the growing borderland. When one e 
the present Writers, as a student at Harvard, published his = 
ture before a Boston audience on psychology and literature 
four decades ago, the subject seemed a novel onc. Only in 
1929 did the same title appear over an article by C. G. Jung. 
Which later formed a chapter in his Modern Alan in Search of a 
Soul (transl, by W. S. Dell and Cary F. Baynes), and in 1951, a 
book entitled Literature and Psychology by Fe T. Diese opened 
up the subject on a larger scale. i 

Since the advent of psychoanal S, literature and its creators 
have, of Course, come in for a great deal of discussion on the 
part of depth Psychologists, and 
graphs and articles on artists, 
intelligentsia, the serial G 
lebens presented studies of 
various quirks of talented 1 
was, however, the individu 
mind of the, for the most iterary pro- 
ductions were introduced only ir could throw any 
light on the subject of the sketch, This Particular type of study 
may be called pathography and > 


ng others, mono- 
1. Roback, A. A. Psikhologie un Literatur, Litera 
1915, 


even before Freud's mono- 
including littérateurs, stirred the 
renzfragen des Nerven- und Seelen- 


bed and analyzed. It 
al and his behavi ; 


tur un Lebn, vol. 1, 
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graphs on Nietzsche, Poe, Strindberg, Maupassant, Tolstoi, von 
Kleist and Rousseau. 

It was Freud, however, who initiated the new approach to 
the analysis of art (and literature) through his Leonardo da 
Vinci and Hölderlin monographs, which set the example for 
his followers to emulate him in that respect until we now possess 
perhaps hundreds of books and articles on authors ranging all 
the way from St. Paul to. James Joyce. Apart, however, from 
the individuals, there is an ever-growing literature on the pro- 
‘sis. It is becoming in- 


duction as interpreted by psychoanal; 
creasingly difficult for a teacher of literature in the higher 
institutions to be aw courant with his ficld without taking 
account of, let us say, Ernest Jones’s Hamlet and Oedipus or 
Hanns Sachs’s chapters on The Tempest and Measure for 
Measure. As for Dostoyevsky, psychoanalysis seems to dote on 
him. It will be recalled that Freud thought him the greatest 
master of fiction, with no exception. One may surmise the 
reason to be that the Oedipus complex is evident in some of 
his stories, chiefly the Brothers Karamazov. 

In our survey of psychology and literature, there is to be 
considered a field with at least three foci. First, there is the 
literary problem per se, ie, the interpretation of the content 
gical angle. There is also the writer who needs 
analyzing, and perhaps we should consider also the reader. In- 
deed, the literary critic or reviewer, and even the publisher, are 
not altogether to be omitted; for although it is true that the 
latter views the Ms. only as a marketable product, we do know 
that there are such rare birds as prestige publishers. Further- 
more, what determines à publisher or his reader to anticipate 


a large sale is a possible object of investigation. 


from a psychok 


Psycboanalysis Takes Over 

Since psychoanalysis started as a form of therapy, it is only 
natural that the individual writer would occupy the center in 
that sphere rather than literature as such. Prior to Frcud, the 
question as to why an artist should wish to create hardly made 
sense. In the epigrammatic literature, suggestive hints might 
occur now and then, but that would only be a flash in the pan. 
It was taken for granted, as it is mainly today, that writing for 
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a living or for fame is a good enough reason. Naturally every 
one who is moved to set down his thoughts on paper thinks that 
bursting into print will be of advantage to him. Yet there ars 
Many who write under pscudonyms and many others who will 
Pay to have their works published. Ordinarily it is thought that 
it titillates their vanity to see their brain-child worrying the 
brains of others. In some slight way they are affecting the 
world, and who knows but that even if unrecognized now— 
so they imagine—posterity will yet accord them their due. 

As for the unmistakably gifted, it would never have entered 
the average man’s mind that they are anything but fortunate 
in enjoying not only the fruits of their labors but the actual 
creative process. To be sure, the biography of genius is replete 
with sad and unhappy episodes, but these were regarded more 
as casual occurrences due to political events or chance relation- 
ships. It was Freud who looked for something deeper-going, 
and out of the unconscious he brought up the conflict which 
was molesting the artist who, as a result, is secking to escape 
into a world of fantasy. The phrase “es ape from rcality 
thenceforth began to take on the aspect of a spell accounting 
for all Creative work. The artist is not a free agent but is driven 
by a daimén, not (as Socrates thought) implanted by some su- 
pernatural Power, but a demon engendered by the unconscious 
forces at war with one another over the heritage of infantile 
experiences, bound to Cause misery to the nascent creator. 


Rank’s Voluntarism 


d Ju Y > ion 
is to be found in Art and the J ng Otto Rank’s concepti 
and Truth and Reality Which a : S 
German edition. Rank, Ppeared in English before the 


it must be b i , 
, a or m he 
apostle of the Will, with a subtle a reci cun ps bet 
PPreciation of religious values. 


In the chapter "Creation and ilc» : 
P Guilt, Rank traces the genesis 


of willing, and makes the neurotic 
: type o am: 
a lower level, practically tantamount (b Ut to be a willing on 


: j o d 
objects and obstacles are involved, hiring. where €—À 
oscillates between a hankering iS er Pe ia 
S and the ego-idea 


or ought principle, is still fraught with guilt-feeling and can 
only lead to neurotic tendencies. In his early work Der Kiinstler 
(1908) Rank sees the artist as partaking of both the normal 
dreamer and the neurotic, but differing from the latter in that 
he turns his conflict to advantage and therefore overcomes his 
shortcomings through sublimation. Rank still is tied to the 
Freudian apron strings, and speaks of the artist as a narcissist 
who flaunts his fantasies upon an expectant audience. Employ- 
ing such dynamisms as displacement and repression in much 
the same way as Freud, he may still be called a disciple. 

In 1928, Rank had already more or less emancipated himself 
from the parental restrictions of Freud and sct up house for 
himself. Freud had been preoccupied with sexuality and its 
avowed purpose—reproduction, the creativeness of the indi- 
vidual—but Rank stresses the productive in the universal sense. 


To quote the author: 


We recognize therefore in the creative impulse not only 
the highest form of the will affirmation of the individual, 
but also the most mighty will conquest, that of the in- 
dividual will over the will of the species represented by 
sexuality. A similar victory of the individual will over 
generic will, as I show elsewhere, is represented in the 
individual love claim, whose psychological meaning lies 
in the fact that the individual can and will accept his 
generic ròle only if this is possible in an individual per- 
sonal way, in the love experience. This represents, as it 
were, the creativity of the average type who demands a 
definite individuality for himself and if necessary also 
creates it, an individuality that sanctions and so justifies 
and saves his individual will. The creative type, on the 
contrary, does not content himsclf with the creation of 
an individual. Instead, he creates a whole world in his 
and then needs the whole world to say “yes” 


own image, 
to find it good and thus justify it? 


to his creation, that is, 
Rank attributes to this going beyond the bounds of nature 

1 

2. Rank. Trutb and Reality, (transl. by Jessic Taft). New York: Knopf 
1936, pp. 134-135. pf, 
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Which was meant for reproduction and normal sex behavior, a 
guilt complex arising out of the div 
to a glorification of the (creative) w 
makes a god out of himself—hence | 
of mental suffering. 


ral instinct 

ersion of a natural instinc 

= "tic * 8d S. 

ill which, the artist fancic ; 

i i i > LIT 
us punishment in the for 


Jung’s Collective Unconscious 


Just as Rank p 


. ^ iversal «5. 
arts company with F reud on the univer 
individual issue in 


Sve - 1 jccts 
the matter of artistic creation, so Jung " oe 
to Freud’s emphasis on the personal, really infantile, we p 

i i ist i TCI is art, 
genital, traits, The artist is of course a person, but h 


; à r col- 
according to Jung, stems from the Impersonal, the deeper 
lective layers, 


In his Capacity of artist he is neither auto-crotic, er 
hetero-erotic, nor erotic in any sense. He is objective mma 
impersonal—even inhuman—for as an artist he is his 
Work, and not a human being. 


Every Creative person is 


a duality or a synthesis of con- 
tradictory aptitudes. On 


the one side he is a human 
being with a Personal life, while on the other side he is 
an impersonal, creative process. Since as a human being 
he may be sound or morbid, 
make-up to find the determi: 
We can only understand him 
looking at his creative achiev 
sad mistake if we tried to 


English gentleman, a Prussian Officer, or a cardinal in 


gentleman, the officer and 
In an 
their psychic make-up is qualifi à peculiar objec- 
does not function 

s ; k 2. 9PPOsite is nearer the 
truth. Art is a kind of innate drive that seizes a hapan 
nt. The artist is not a 


10 seeks his own ends, 


e 
wl 
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but one who allows art to realize its purposes through 
him. As a human being he may have moods and a will 
and personal aims, but as an artist he is a “man” in a 
higher sense—he is “collective man"—one who carries 
and shapes the unconscious, psychic life of mankind. To 
perform this difficult office it is sometimes necessary for 
him to sacrifice happiness and everything that makes life 
worth living for the ordinary human being.? 


_ How does Jung explain the unhappiness of the artist? Again, 
it is traced to conflicts, but not the kind which Freud and Rank 
bring to the fore, although in the last analysis it comes to the 
same thing. It is curious that although Jung is generally obscure 
and unconvincing because of the many facets in his writing, his 
essay on psychology and literature, after the many learned 
citations and illustrations are put to one side, is a clear presen- 
tation of the common sense view, viz. that 


it is not strange that the artist is an 
especially interesting case for the psychologist who uses 
an analytical method. The artist’s life cannot be other- 
wise than full of conflicts, for two forces are at war 
Within him—on the one hand the common human long- 
ing for happiness, satisfaction and security in life, and 
on the other a ruthless passion for creation which may 
go so far as to override every personal desire. The lives 
of artists are as a rule so highly unsatisfactory—not to 
say tragic—because of their inferiority on the human 
and personal side, and not because of a sinister dispensa- 
tion. There are hardly any exceptions to the rule that a 
person must pay dearly for the divine gift of the creative 
fire. It is as though each of us were endowed at birth 
with a certain capital of energy. The strongest force in 
our make-up will seize and all but monopolize this 
energy, leaving so little over that nothing of value can 
come of it. In this way the crcative force can drain the 


All this being so, 


3. Jung, C- G. Modern Man in Searcb of a Soul (transl. by W. S. Dell 
and C. F. Baynes). London: Kegan Paul, 1933, pp. 194-195. i 
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human impulses to such a degree that the personal ego 
must develop all sorts of bad qualities—ruthlessness, self- 
ishness and vanity (so-called "auto-erotism")-—and even 
every kind of vicc, in order to maintain the spark of life 
and to keep itself from being wholly bereft. The auto- 
eroticism of artists resembles that of illegitimate or neg- 
lected children Who from their tenderest years must 
protect themselves from the destructive influence of 
people who have no love to give them—who develop 
bad qualities for that very purpose and later maintain an 
invincible egocentricity by remaining all their lives in- 
fantile and helpless or by actively offending against the 
moral code or the law. How can we doubt that it is his 
art that explains the artist, and not the insufficiencies and 
conflicts of his personal life? These are nothing but the 
regrettable results of the fact that he is an artist—that is 
to say, a man who from his very birth has been called to 
a greater task than the ordinary mortal. A special ability 
means a heavy expenditure of energy in a particular 


direction, with a consequent drain from some other side 
of life.4 


Day dreamer and Artist 


Hanns Sachs who had given much thought to the problems 
of artistic Creation, took up the trend of Freud at the stage art 
but pursued it to further 


» too, recognizes the Narcissism of the artist, never- 
theless, he draws fine distinctions between the 


Or let us take the following delineation which shows how 
Sachs had almost specialized in the aesthetic problems and the 


^. Ibid., pp. 195-196. — 
5. Sachs, H. The Creative Unconscious (2d ed.) Cambridge: 


Sci-Art, 
1951, p. 39. B 
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artistic technique, and was able to give us a clear-cut picture 
of the author as compared with his daydreaming counterpart. 


The point where poetry and daydreaming disagree almost 
constantly is in the part allotted to the creator. The day- 
dreamer is always his own hero, the poet never. Even 
when he tells his story as though it were about himself 
and uses a great deal of his own life and character as 
material, the poet does so in a sense quite different from 
that of the daydreamer: he is not guided by a wish for 
self-glorification, but for self-investigation. An author 
who in his own work indulges in self-flattery has not 
attained the standard of the artist. This form of vanity, 
this pleasure in looking at oneself in a beautifying mirror 
(narcissism) has to be sacrificed when the step is made 
from the asocial daydream to the work of art. It is the 
toll which has to be paid for the opening of the gate that 
leads out of isolation and to a new reunion with men.® 


But that is not all. The narcissistic author has his heavy load 
of guilt-fecling which he somehow wishes to lessen, even if it 
cannot be entirely disposed of, and so he appeals to his audience 
or public for succor, for it is to their mutual advantage that he 
has aired out their own daydreams and presented them in such 
a form that they could enjoy them. 


We rcturn to the problem we left unanswered. The day- 
dreamer uses his fantasy as a means of gaining narcis- 
sistic gratification for his own person. What happens to 
this narcissism when the creator has to surrender it in 
order to win the participation—the readiness to identi- 
fication—of his audience? Form and beauty of the work 
appear when this transformation takes place; they make 
it attractive and enable it to stimulate and dominate the 
affects. We know that the author needs this to relieve 
his guilt-feeling. But he does not stop when he once has 


started on the quest for beauty; he is never satisfied. All 


6. Loc. cit, p. 42. 
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the resources of his mind, all the energies of his jab 
Spent unsparingly to achieve higher periecuon in a cd 
for his work. What is sufficient to dazzle his audiet i 
does not satisfy his demands. We sce here another € 
at work, one which plays between the poet and his w = 
and is independent of the effect on the audience, sen 
on an ideal audience. The entirely. narcis istic eimeneter 
of this force leads to its recognition as the sacrificed nar- 
cissism of the daydreamer, reborn as the poct's desire for 
the beauty of his work. In other words, the per qon 
facade which originally was but a means to an enc ne 
comes, after the transformation, a part of the end in 
itself; the narcissism has been replaced and shifted from 
the creator to his creation. In this way the poct's work 
becomes the essential part of his personality; since nis 
narcissism has been transferred to it, it is generally morc 
important than friendship or love or all the rest of life. 
The poet has to give up a great portion of his narcissism, 
probably more than average people, but his work wins 
back immeasurably More of it than others can hope for: 
acknowledged and enduring beauty, irresistible power 
over the minds of men, and immortality.? 


P he 
arcation between the personal and E 
ave been unwittingly made by Sachs 


The 


Personality of the greatest 
Speare—has disappeared 
Operator may reserve for 
the hard and | 


of masters—Homer. 


Here the line Which se 
hero or "leader" | 
all his narcissism; | 


7. Loc. cit., PP- 48-49, 


Parates the poer as artist from the 
?ecomes apparent. The leader retains 
ne too wants to dominate the affects 
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E his followers, not to relieve his guilt-feeling, since he 
Vaid, but in order to use them as instruments for 
$ purposes, to carry out his plans for his personal 
aggrandizement. The artist is a leader of men, but through 
his work, not in his own person. He wants their eers 
"]eader" it does not 


but without ulterior motive. For the 
allow or spuri- 


matter if the affects of his followers are sh 
ous. All he asks is that they be useful for his purpose. 
Not so the artist. He cares ‘only for those affects which 
are deep and genuine; but he is satisfied with the tears 
and laughter of his audience, and does not even think of 
making any further use of them. The mean between 
these types is kept by the author who wants to serve a 
definite, practical, mostly a political tendency. He cer- 


tainly has in mind the further use of the affects which 
oing this, he is a “leader” 
ays to the detriment 
artists some- 
ractical 


he has tried to arouse. But in d 
and not an “artist,” and nearly alw 


of the artistic value of his work. With true 
ens; they set out with p 


times the opposite happ 

aims in view, but their genius carries them far beyond 

the initial narrow scope, as it happened to. Cervantes 
t novels. 


ridicule the knight-erran 


when he wanted to 
and admired long after their 


These works are then read 
“real” 
real’ purpose has been forgotten. 


The two main unconscious aims of the poet—the relief 


of his guilt-fecling and the replacement of his narcissism— 
are inseparable. One without the other would be an im- 
possibility. But naturally they are not of equal strength 
In every case, and we can recognise clearly enough the 
preponderance of one or the other. It is feasible to make 
this the principle for dividing all the countless variations 


of literary schools and styles into two main groups with, 


of course, transitional forms in between.’ 


d Bergler to come to grips with 


It was reserved for Edmun 
s more search- 


Writers exclusively and plumb their unconsciou 
8. Loc. cit., 50-51. 
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r he afterwards was 

ingly than his predecessors, and no wonder he afterw ci 2 

obliged to fight figurative duels with a whole successior ee 
i i c T ve 
reviewers whom he classified and catalogued under not A 


edifying labels. 


Orality and M, asochism 


In short, according to Bergler, the writer has HN 
the oral Stage, or has never progressed beyond it, a stage : WR 
is characterized by psychic masochism. These people o en 
pleasure out of hurts, grievances, and arc collectors of Hause ^i 
Which they receive time and again, themselves being EE RE 
gators. The aggression displayed by the Writer-masochist is ve 
true to type; it is one Which is intended by the unconscious E 
recoil upon oneself, Of course, it would be a curious sort " 
analytic interpretation, if the guilt-fecling were missing in such 
a state of affairs, and it certainly takes its honored place in 


d k Xr : identifi- 
Bergler's book, for Psychic masochism which involves identif 
cation with the mother a 


i he only source of guilt-fecling. Every 
Writer, affirms Bergler, is Voyeur, a peeping Tom. Ile must, 
In order to Produce fiction or a play look into the private life 
of others, at least in his imagination, and that has its counterpart 
in exhibitionism—both tendencies, the one a reflection of the 
i omehow associated with 
re more or less fixed, we 
gs of the writer 1N 


1 Á «sclhiist 
b : “ist, he denies he is a masochis 
ut is Teady to take the rap fo 


K g T another set of crimes, viZ» 
maa Which, as has been intimated, is not genuine but 
only à smoke Screen, Next, the Writer, who implicates his 
readers in his i n 


diy d 
on, points to them as equally guilty, do 
re equally Not-guilty. He then eere 
msm by calling attention to his exhibr 


> e- 
eper-going, more T 
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gressive : i gui ing e.g g on 
g € and more provocative of guilt-feelin e spyin 
mamaa g eg. spying o 
B its during the sex act. f : 


crobatics in. Psycboanalysis 


"^ ehe due — Ln to follow the author in all 
cranes fs fi : p» so na 1 latitude as turning from one 
fam ene B other, from posit to opposite, and leaping nimbly 
lee iem = ns fmprrei any conclusion is possible, but Berg- 
aaa jim ent writer whose reservoir of illustrations and 
Henes e mn er runs low, and his barbs are never blunted. 
. | much of what he says possesses the charm of aphorism; 
e his astute observations on the editor or critic (as an in- 
hibited or frustrated writer) are acceptable even though the 
Psychoanalytic substructure is questionable. Bergler is not even 
willing to grant that the writer expresses his unconscious wishes 
What he contends is that the novelist 
defences against these 
antasies do not appear 
from the reactions 
the reaction to the 


in his stories and verse. 
or playwright brings into the open his 
Wishes and desires. In other words, the f 
directly but must be inferred indirectly 
against them or even a further remove, 
defence against them as shown in the literary productions. But 
why does Bergler not say that the creation evidences the fight 
of the ego against the id, and the resurgence of the id? 
Perhaps it would be just as well to reproduce a typical 


dass; s 2 i i 
passage from the author summing UP his thesis. 


With slight exaggeration onc could say that the sterile 


writer is the newest addition to the family of analytical 
ith him is so recent, in 


patients. Our acquaintanceship W! 

fact, that clinical experiences are not even coórdinated. 
The following, therefore, is not the generally accepted 
psychoanalytic opinion on writers (as yet such a uni- 
formity does not exist), and represents simply my own 
clinical experiences gathered in intensive and extensive 
"couch acquaintanccship" with thirty-six writers over a 
period of twenty years, the typical length of individual 


treatment being one and a-half to two years. 
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i : i solve an 

In my opinion a writer is a person who ea = B 

inner conflict through the sublimatory pe eosidiy 

ing. Whether the writer is successful (in the $ 
g. 


is i i "chological 
meaning of the word) is immaterial for psy cholog 
$ fe) 
evaluation. 


The writer’s basic inner 


conflict pertains with amazing 
monotony to the 


i i is rela- 
psychic masochist’s solution of v^ m 
i im: re do 
tion to the mother image. By mother image we 


^v ` oedipal 
mean his relation to the real mother, or even the I 
mother of his infancy, 


i i 3 uilt 
but to the misconceptions he b 
up in relation to th 


at giant ogre of the nursery, ghee 
oedipal mother. To this misconception of. c ee 
Sadistic” mother, he (the child in the writer) nee 
Masochistically attached. This, in adulthood, md inal 
Writer a perpetual defendant indicted before the s ad 
of unconscious conscience. To counteract that indictn 
an alibi is instituted the artistic creation. The red 
alibi goes like this: “I am nor masochistically attac Es 
to Mother; Mother does not even exist.” Thus, in kat 
process of productivity, the writer acts both wc P» 
“giving” mother and the “recipient” child; 5 
gives himself, out of himself, beautiful ideas and preci 
thereby establishing autarchy, Whereas any other it 
flict needs two protagonists for unconscious es 
duplicating the infantile Prototype, in the Strange psych : 
economy of the writer. solution he needs but one Suga 
The typical neurotic Must pay psychiatric fees for 


5 : id for 
Cure, but the Writer, if Successful, even gets paid 
his “self-cure,” 


Having established his first alibi 
the writer busil 


Y formulates his sc 
alibi - Accused by 
on, he co 


by achieving autarchy, 
cond alibi. This second 
his inner conscience of 
unters with aggression. bos 
mingly constant rebellion of t 

zabeth Bowen’s own words? “We 
must have something 


The third alibi, also unconsciously provided in this battle 
of the conscience, is a shifting of guilt; guilt rightfully 
pertaining to the psychic masochism is ““fraudulently” 
entered on the balance sheet of defensive aggression.’ 


Mikan. aa follows out this idea of oral masochism and pseudo- 
ggression in other literary or reading connections. Take your 
wrap Apes: fan, for example. What is he but identifying 
b celu aoi enr. and omniscient detective, criminal or 

r? But why is the aggression not real? Because, an- 
"which is is the clement of uncanniness in it 

s the secondary and masochistic elaboration. But even 


tl CD m 8 
he criminal, the constant factor 1s based on the masochistic 


a : i 
ttempt to overcome the feeling of helplessness stemming from 


pre-oedipal orality” (pp. 166-167). The actual motivations of 


t s : SY 
he criminal are only the outcome of rationalizations for latent 
om the child-mother-father 


SW i 
wers the author, there 


unconscious i i 
: i uper. motives stemming fr 
lationship and the fantasies resulting therefrom. 

It must be said that this is as hard to swallow as the often- 


erg thesis that a philanthropist or a humanitarian is deep 
down a sadist who, on the conscious level, is camouflaging his 
f the Jewish joke about 


unconscious motives. It reminds us o 

two business acquaintances who met on à train. going West. 
Asked one of the other where he was bound for. "On my way 
to Chicago" was the reply. “Listen,” said his questioner. “You 
are telling me you're going to Chicago, so that I might suppose 
you are bound for Los Angeles, but you can't fool me. T feel 
Sure you are going to Chicago, so why try to string me?” 


The Literary Product 


ered the creator in the light of 
Iready stated, the depth psy- 
1 with the individual, 
help us to under- 
n insight into the 


Thus far we have consid 
psychonalysis; and as has been 2 
chologist, as a therapist, is concerned mainly 
and studies the productions insofar as they 
stand the problems of the creator and gain a 

9. Bergler, E. The Writer and Psychoanalysis. New York: Doubleday, 


1950, pp. 236-237. 
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solutions he has sought and partially arrived at = ae 
chology of literature js something apart from its producers 
must be envisaged in relation to life. 

Basler has made a similar observation, 


Naturally enough, the application of Freudian theory V 
literature has been attempted for the most part in an 
endeavor to Psychoanalyz 
Freud himself, one 
analytic fraternity 
sonality through the 
to his works and to 
is the writer’s belief tl 
contributed much 
understanding of 
most fruitful em 
student of liter 
itself. 10 


inni "ich 
€ the author. Beginning wi 


the known facts of his lifc ev E 
nat, while Psychoanal s has indcec 
» and can contribute still more, to the 
individual artists às personalities. n 
ployment. of Freudian theory by Ce 
ature lies in the interpretation of literature 


er , ssagc 
Each Story, each plav, each poem, carries its own messig 


and either fit into or is out of focus with the world such as iE 
know it, Tt is to be feared that so much significance has TAS 
attached to the Writer's ünconscious that the tale reccives aa 
tically no attention, It is as though we on the ground floo 


i E hing 
ering through pecpholes and wate inet 
» es [n 
n the cellar that we completely inn 
RUE i sera 

happening in our very midst. Liter 


icht 
i à " righ 
the unconscious tree, but we have a Tig 
to examine the differe 


B f e There 
Dt Species Separately at closer range. 


| Ei lles- 
) Ypes of literary Production even in be 
lettres alone, Is Symboli à 


; : à in the 
25 realism, and i the Psychological tale in * 
SN oe i S it not true that what 


10. Basler, R. P. S, 


Ere ex, Symbolism, ar 
University 


ers 
nd Psychology in Literature, Rutg 
Press, 1948, Pp. 11, á 
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Deptb Psycbologist Slurs Psychological Fiction 


i Ped SAC gots teri idus ii psychology is that 
Edi at deter ^s bs T dy pr vologi al. In a sense, no 
nempe ae o : ankeat à ME he considers just ordinary. 
Ri a Ro 4 ig surprises us by his statement that the psy- 
VE ads id or ae much of ipee in the psychological 
“visionary d spi e Hs : M ^ he seeks is x 
T ery ie à rea don N iunt ien roam for 
iub ur : bus d seem as if the farther away from reality, 
for ei € ws readers can gauge, the more advantageous it is 
the psyc vologist (read, the analytic psychologist) to make 
most of his ingenuity. 

i. carly Talmudi al days, we 
Ws ation of the E riptures, the P. 1 t 
Kanan a ids homiletical, and hermencutical, which afterwards 
7 aqaa IC applied to literatures and I daresay that is a great 

SOMOBE which harmonizes with psychoanalysis, but its su- 
periority is indicated by its keeping within the prescribed Jevels 
s not flitting from the one to the other. We can learn much 
‘tom the story of Red Riding Hood or Jack the Giant Killer 
in regard to the folk mind or the collective unconscious, but 
Why is Maupassant's Boule de Suif not grist to the psychological 
mille Is Dostoyevsky greater than Tolstoi because his uncon- 
scious revealed more “powerful confirming Freud's 


basic A É 
isic Oedipus doctrine? 


have known the fourfold 
ardes i.e., the literal, the 


impulses, 


Literary Perversion 
A. Wormhoudt, admits that 


f contemporary litera- 


vith Freud’s influence 
12 


" An avowed follower of Freud, 
perhaps the most obvious characteristic o 
ture which is somchow to be correlated v 
IS its obscurity, even unintelligibility to the average reader’ 
and traces this tendency back to Freud’s treatment of dreams. 


loreover, Wormhoudt holds that there is a significant relation- 


11. Jung, C. G., Loc. cit., p. 180. 
12. Wormhoudt, A. Freud and Literary Theory. Am. Imago, vol. 6. 
1949, p. 9. i 
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Ship between the inten 


its value 
sity of conflict portrayed and its 
as literature. 


The relatively normal person may find his mun 
beauty less intense than that of the ncurotic, pr E as 
little danger that he will be totally incapable o PEEN 
sublimation of his libidinous and aggressive Paaa 
has gone far enough to permit the realizacion bs ie cuin 
values, but not far enough to disturb the psychic p A 
which is called normality. On the other hand it is dian 
that precisely those works of art which have pea 
claimed as the Breatest show the most profounc vin 
of inner conflict. The Iliad, The Aeneid, The Dk 
Comedy, and Hamlet are but 


E axe 
a few of the major € 
amples of this Observation.!5 


Why some literat 


is not 
P ame is 410 
ure has reached the pinnacle of fame 
easy to answer, 


All sorts of p 


; ; s c con- 
all hinges on the intensity of th 


: such 
re s sc sight of $ 
We should not lose sig haus 
the wisdom of the apoph ? die 
cia j 
the true characterization € 


factors as the 
the complexi 
dramatis pers 

Indeed 
sifies) the 
or the heroine 
this is 
Le Cid 
the se 


» it seems as if the p 
con 


; 5 inten- 
e oct sometimes prolongs (or 
flict in order to 


[9] 
? Put into the mouth of en 
littering or polished phrases. éd 
Some of the French ipsus n let 
Surative pulmotor is used not t the 
Conflict-beset maiden die before o 
author has had E Chance to relieve himself of a pletora P 
tithetic verbiage, which arouses sy 
€ victim of circumstances. ell as 
Freud hag exercised a Powerful hold on critics as we an 
Writers, E moderation and duree 
i Capitulating to Freudian dema 
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Wayne Burns may serve as an illustration of a critic who makes 
resolutions only to break them. For he first tells us that 

More specifically, it means that we shall have to desys- 
tematize our minds—actually make an effort to clear our 
minds of the systematic Freudian knowledge we may 
in developing. Otherwise we shall in- 


have spent years 
an follow what the author as 


evitably translate rather th 
artist has written. 


All this will be difficult, yet it will enable us to make the 
fullest use of our Freudian awareness without being over- 
whelmed by it. We will be free to exploit and control 
its stimulative powers, to place these powers under the 
direction of the artist, to do with them what he will. In- 
deed if we can develop our new-found powers to their 
ultimate potential, we should be able to follow wherever 
the artist leads, and thus realize artistic heights and 
depths that were, until Freud, closed to all but the 
greatest and most percipient minds, that are still closed 
to system-bound (including Freud-bound) critics of all 
schools. Of course we must have a fairly active and well- 
balanced imagination to begin with, 


or Freudianism, as 
W. H. Auden has suggested (The New Republic, Octo- 
ber 6, 1952) will stimulate us into 


critical foolishness, or 
worse. But if we possess this necessary imaginative equip- 
ment—and nearly all of us do—we can, with the help of 
Freudian stimulation, develop an aesthetic awareness that 
will, in certain instances, carry US beyond the criticism 
of even the most perceptive non-Freudian critics—be- 
yond, for example, T. E. Eliot's criticism of Hamilet, in 
Which he mistakes Shakespeare’s psychologica 


] subtlety 
for inferior artistry; then on t 


he basis of this misappre- 
hension, pronounces Gertrude inadequate, the play a 
failure.14 


14. Burns, W. “Freudianism, Criticism, and Jane Eyre.” News Letter of 
tbe Conference on Literature and Psychology of the Modern Language 


Association of America, vol. 11, 1952, No. 5. 
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But what does he do subsequently? In that very wate 
proceeds to show that Emily Bronté, by using P 
may have possible sexual connotation in her Jane x in lie; misa 
to the reader the orgastic state of the heroine, ^p t rud 
sionary "pressed his hand firmer on my head and surrot 
me with his arm, almost as if he loved me.” EM 

And how does this interpreter arrive at his EN di 

Jane had been asked in marriage by the missionary St. J ie 
Rivers, who thought of her more as a resourceful ic rite 
than as a sweetheart turning into a loved wife. Jane stood — 
his Spell and she relates her emotional experience. k S 
beginning to soften under his kindness and, she relates, M 
excited more than ever I had been." “My prayers gus henr fo 
ejaculated St. John. She heard her heart throb. She was in me 
sort of ecstasy which made her flesh quiver on her cin on 
Was a strange and startling feeling which passed at once n a: 
head and extremities, But just as she was on the point of accep 
ing the clergyman's propo 


roice 0 
sal, she thought she heard the woe ae 
s i H g anc: 
her first love, Rochester, and, in response to his call, “J 


: ^ : will 
Jane! Jane!" she cried “I am coming! Wait for me. Oh T hui 
. - ~ ) 
come!" Burns underlines some of the telltale words once 


. : esc 
the more crucial ones are twice underscored, and because th 

latter, like “ejaculate” and “Tam comin 
a sexual Context, the 


an orgasm, “ 


speak,” 


The tendency to 
fiction is generally 


acies. Since 


" f into 
read sexual connotations and allusions 


among all those who have peet 
and metaphor are alway 
rn almost every noun n 
interpreters ask themselves 
ght have used in order : 
will not do, since it SLE 
Same; for they are bent on “proving” thet 
case. H. Slochow ery properly that “A striking 
j complete absence of sex ' 
n "Moby Dick.” Complex, vol. l» 


Jung thought it to be 


yet a 1 . š 
yet he soon finds the novel (incidentally 
) shot through with 


— posce = literary masterpiece 
metaphors aud Aene id Sjo eee valen wapa m 
uid ence m ages w E 1 Slochawer adduces, but the con- 
would. tenia x Fils 1 “a Mese was mildly homosexual 
employs o" À on = ence than Lows phrases as the latter 
walie” ce Mens enly gants the masculine sea," "thick 
neis n crior i grae aim One might take every sen- 
stor zd EE that is not a sheer stereotype or catch- 
The Mere fer d cr some possibly remote allusion to sex activity. 
the suem des mien’ of the Old Testament engaged in 
neede $ ^ Ys although in their case there was much greater 
établi f thsongh such verbal methods were they able to 
niens aws, which, under a theocratic system and a credo of 
Bor d had. to be deduced from the Biblical phraseology. 
fonsiful ate Talmudic pilpul and some of the psychoanalytic 
iren" extrapolations, it would scem the former 1S preferable 

lore consistent with common sense. 
, Small wonder, then, that critics and teachers of literature 
should be divided in opinion as tO the merits of the scores of 
articles undertaking to give us the unconscious inside story © 
cach of the characters in well-known literary works. There are 
those, of course, that are prepared to accept almost every COn- 
clusion a psychoanalytic writer comes tO, but there are others 
more critical and even skeptical. We may even grade them as 
to positive or negative attitude. There is, eg Trilling who 
attempts to steer a middle course, and while recognizing the 
value of Freudian psychology for the interpretation of literature, 
he is not unmindful of the vagaries of some of the psycho- 
analysts when they turn to literary works.!6 S. E. Hyman goes 
a Step farther in warning against the familiar psychoanalytic 
method of analyzing the ‘fossilized author and then proceeding 
to apply the deductions to his characters.” W. J. Griffin has 
claborated on this objection in an exceptionally well-documented 
article, He finds that both critics and psychoanalysts have been 
at fault, for as he says 

16. Trilling, L. The Liberal Imagination, New York, 1951. The chapter 

ared a decade earlier. 


on “Freud and Literature” had already appe? E 
17. Hyman, S. E. The Armed Vision, New York, 1948. 
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To call the roll of literary men who have misapplied psy- 
choanalytic theory out of half-knowledge, or a desire 
to be sensational, or an eagerness to make out a case, 
would not be enough to explain the situation. Profes- 
sional Psychoanalysts themselves have also frequently 
been undiscriminating when they have made excursions 
into the field of literary study. I do not here have in 
mind the errors into which they may fall through some 
lack of purely literary training. These may be charitably 
passed over. I refer to the failure to make reasonable 
distinctions, to lack of caution and a susceptibility to 
what are vaguely known as “excesses.” In these respects 
the honors seem to be about even between literary men 
and professional psychoanalysts,!8 


d , a logician 
Griffin pursues his topic, however, with the zeal of a log that 
to the disadvantage of the psychoanalyst when he observes 


The purpose of analysis cannot be therapy. Coleridge 
cannot now be retrieved from his addiction to opium nor 
Poe from his dipsomania; nor can the analyst help 
Shakespeare to resolve his “deeply rooted conflict with 
the mother.” Yer it is apparently difficult not to adopt 
the tone of a diagnostician with an eye to improvement 
of the patient's behavior. Readers “of psychoanalytic 
criticism are frequently irritated by what Charles Bau- 
douin speaks of as an “air of medical superiority.” 


If the purpose is not control 
diction. Presumably, the int 
an understanding of the au 
ings. Even conscious mo 


S the besetting sin in such 

18. Griffin, W. 
of Literature. New. 
vol. 1, 1951, p. 12. 


J. The Uses and Abuses of Psychoanalysis in the Study 
s Letter of the Conference on Literature of Psychology 
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Ro Siar of the kind of causation that 
therapy ete "i important if the end in view were 
wha dier : pr aing the fact that when the purpose 
AEA E certain determinants significance is 
Hs mu n SIENI icance is automatically altered. We may 
ee rede p. eee work we have a set of symptoms, 
en n 1 " kstein has pointed out, “the symptom is 
The Pa through an unlimited serics of causes.” 
= ^e in ^a scholar, whatever his shortcomings, can- 
piae d aei e by readings that find tbe answer 
guilt ran e of Macbeth in Shakespeare's fantasies of 

i the death of his son—even if they were reac- 


tiva a f idm 
vated by the death of the barren Elizabeth.!? 


Pi is VE to caution the critic more than the psycho- 
and io i Jie is surcr of his ground and has a greater 
" "RM Neg ais tools, while the critic lacks the training and 
iiti She a ri to project or misread. Since Edel writes rather 
Pn phi osophical than from cither the literary or psycho- 

) point of view, he can afford to be neutral and dole 


ou * 
t some sound advice to both. 


instrument to be used? The 


How is the psychological 
hologist for the nonce— 


literary student turning psyc 
unlike his psychological counterpart—must use his new- 
found tools to gain his own insight into the literary 
material and then he must bury the tools and write 
literary criticism or history or biography on his own 
ground and not that of the psychologist. He must con- 
vert and translate into the language of his own field. He 
is writing, after all, not as a psychologist but as a literary 
scholar and he must beware of "selling out" his own ficld 
dy that in the end is neither literary 
nor psychological, bulging with nonliterary terminology. 
He need not talk about "sibling rivalries” when he can 
describe quite factually his subject's relationship to his 


or setting down à stu 


19. Griffin, W. J. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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i ; involve Oedipus when 
brothers and sisters; he need not involve o 
he wishes to discuss fear or guilt or anxiety? 


Edel’s recent book, The Psychological Novel 1900-1950 
(1955), despite the fact that it deals only with Marcel ge 
Henry James, Dorothy Richardson, Virginia Woolf, and m 
Joyce, who were somehow affected by a sort of Vlkcemore 
is nevertheless illuminating in its distinctions, and replete w irh 
significant illustrations, some of which tie in with the carly rd 
riences of the Writers, thus showing how things of the past keep 
reverberating in the minds of the authors or artists. 


^ ; ‘ senders read 
Taking his cue from Proust, he asks “Would all readers 1 
such novels in the same manner?” and answers: 


“Thus Proust discovered, as Henry James had done 
before him, that the writer of fiction can not only repre- 
sent life but actually can create it... .” 


" " e can get 
After lingering on the commonplace that some people can g 
extremely excited over a book Which others cannot bring them 

E ; , rap 

selves to read to the end, he ascribes the difference to the gaf 


^ p i s seling 
between intellectual apprehension and the intensity of feeling 
in the reading of a book. 


Rare are the readers who can achieve a balance be- 
tween intellectual apprehension of a novel and an 
intense feeling of it, Yet it is for the fecling as much 


as the intellectual apprehension that most novelists 
write their work. 


This js Particularly 


true of the modern psychological 
novel. Here the e 


ntire work by its very nature, 


20. News Letter of the Conference on Literature and Psychology of the 
Modern L sociation of America, vol. IT, No. 5, 1952, pp. 6-7- 
20a. Lucas, F. L Literatu 


. e and Psychology. London: Cassell, 1951. 
20b. Lucas, F, L. Ibid., P- 9. 
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offers t 
S us x ai i i 
vou = data in higgledy-piggledy disorder. We 
asked sce i aracters f : 

to sce into the characters, to make deduc- 
as may be offered us—and at 


tions from such data 
ourselves the experience 


the s; i 
y eer time to live for 
with Ww ic ^ F 
hich we are confronted on the printed page. 


„a. The criei n ; 
e critical reader who intellectually apprehends 
ecling in the 


a book S i 
e k but has achieved no particular f 
CCSS ally 
ss usually has only a ledger-book concept of 


the work. 


c reader who has felt every 


A 3 
t the other extreme is th 
herent account 


Dage of T ; 
page of the work, but can give us no CO 


of the data?! 


is it not simply 2 matter of what 
ist and what aspirations 
hor, would it not be 
rather than 


Tisi " 
Ni d is true enough, 
he ‘has sel »* reader has had in the p 
Safer fo es -— the future? As for the aut 
ay that the truc artist writes for himself 


Ho eade? 
r ear thoroughgoing discussion of the problems in- 
s to be found in the fascinatingly-Written volume, Lit- 
mark of Lucas ra | L. Lucas. Erudition is the hall- 
sense d mr s writing, but it 1$ also distinguished by common 
runs ene ig for perspec -ychoanalytic motif 
illustratio igh the whole book d (many of the 
Wishes get d the way, drawn e author 
the (i ey the credit withheld f 
ox Freudians and followers of 


but 
the thread is never allowed to thicken into 
Lucas confesses tO 


color 
the rest of the material. à 
»2» Indeed, he believes 


lasti 

4Sting g Saath ^ B 

tliat S admiration for Freud's work. 

at "in the long run mankind will have owed yet more 
Darwin, oF Ein- 


Newton, OT 
k suffered precisely 


w York, 1955, PP- 


or 
because he 


to Fr 
PE eus than to Columbus, 
; let alone Marx, whose wor 
21. Ede - . . 7 J 
mid L. The Psycbological Novel 1900-1950. Ne 
2 
2. Lucas, F. L. Literature 


and psychology- London: Cassell, 1951, p. 9 
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remained (like many other reformers) so crude in his psy- 
chology." 

This encomium, however, does not prevent. Lucas from 
expressing himself adversely on the endeavors of so many of 
the psychoanalytic writers. 


To read the bound volumes of Imago or The Interna- 
tional Journal of Psycho-Analysis for, sav, the last 
twenty-five years leaves an impression of great uncven- 
ness and a feeling that many of the contributors would 
have been no worse for a little more skepticism. When 
we are told, for example, that the scene in the Odyssey 
where Nausica welcomes the hero escaped from the sea 
Tepresents a birth fantasy; that the princess represents 
Odysseus’ mother; and that the ball she throws to her 
maidens is a phallic symbol (“I knew it would," said 
Alice), for such Homeric criticism we can find only 
Homeric laughter.23 


Existentialism and the New Literature 


The strongest post-war influence on the new literature has 
been the philosophical movement of existentialism, In his class! 
confrontation with the chestnut tree, now a familiar image 1n 
literary criticism, Roquentin discovers that existence “is Dee 
something which lets itself be thought of from a distance: it 
must invade vou suddenly, master you, weigh heavily on your 
heart like a great motionless beast." 2! Roquentin, the hero of 
Sartre’s first novel, Nausea (1938), made his extraordinary dis- 
covery when he found himself at the root of a chestnut ACE: 
Suddenly the tree began to move. As he followed the swinging 
of its branches, he told himself that he was finally going to 
surprise beings in the process of being born. “The tips of the 
branches rustled with existence which 


unccasingly renewed 


23. Lucas, F. L. Ibid., p. 8. I 
24. Sartre, J. P. La Nausee. Quoted in Of Human Freedom (cdited by 
Wade Baskin). New York, 1966, p. 4. 
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itself and which was never born.” 2° The tree shuddered, but 
the shudder was not a nascent quality, a passing from power 
to action; a shudder-thing flowed into the tree, took possession 
of it," and he felt existence even in its least. perceptible stir- 
rings, "everywhere, infinitely, in excess, forever and every- 
where.” 2 He left the chestnut tree, walked to the gate, turned 


for another look. 


Then the garden smiled at me. I leaned against the gate 
ng time. The smile of the trees, of 


and watched for a lor 
the laurel, meant something; that was the real secret of 
ou might have called them 


existence. . . . Lhings—y 

thoughts—which stopped ‘halfway, which were forgot- 
ten, which forgot what they wanted to think and which 
stayed like that, hanging about with an odd little sense 


which was beyond them.* 


tainty that witnessed the 
incubation and spread of existentialism brought about a re- 
examination of many traditional assumptions and sounded the 
knell of anthropomorphism in literature. The trend away from 
the tendency to view things in terms of their usefulness to 
human beings and their capacity for reflecting the feclings of 
human beings was initiated by Sartre’s Nausea and strengthened 
by Camus’ The Outsider (1942). The novel and the drama, 
which had flourished through successive generations of writers, 
had been subjected to experimentation time after time. A brief 
marriage between literature and philosophy was effected by 
Sartre, who used the stage as the most effective medium for 
the expression of the tencts of existentialism—for example, in 
The Flies (1943) and No Exit (19+). Though the marriage 
between philosophy and fiction was short-lived, the fascination 
with things or objects persisted among novelists and dramatists. 

Things became the focal point of the writer’s attention, as 


The years of anguish and uncer 


25. Ibid, p. 4 
26. Ibid., p. 5- 
27. Ibid., pp- 5-6- 
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they had been for Roquentin in Nausea, and before that, in 
the eerie world of Kafka. The human eve—the Medusan Look 
in the philosophical writings of Sartre—registered, with the 
exactness and impersonality of a camera, the slightest details of 
objects and their slightest modifications? It also registered. 
still impassively and in detail, the outward behavior of people 
immersed—or lost, caged, or isolated—in a “thingy” world. 
The New Novel had been foreshadowed bv Freudian- 
inspired theorists and by existentialists as well as by writers as 
varied in their techniques as Kafka, Proust, Wolfe, and Faulk- 
ner, but the phrase itself was not popularized until 1958, in 
the review Esprit. The School of the Look and the Anti-Novel, 
a term which Sartre had used to describe Sarraute's The Por- 
trait of an Unknown (1948), are also appropriate to the dis- 
cussion of the writings inspired by an awareness of the gap 
between man’s infinite aspirations and the finite nature of his 
existence, the unintelligibility of reality, and the irreducible 
pluralism of life and death. They might also be called ‘“do-it- 
yourself” novels, for they demand the active participation of 
the reader in recreating events from isolated hints, glimpses, 0r 
Impressions of raw materials meticulously chosen by the writer- 
' The chief representatives of the new novel share a common 
link of denial rather than of affirmation. Their heroes belong 
fo a very particular species best described by the word “ab- 
surd,” denoting both a state of fact and “the lucid awarencss 
which certain people acquire of this state of fact.” 29 Uncer- 
tainty, doubt, despair, anguish, contingencv, freedom, all the 
other elements of the primary situation of the existential 
creature pass through the novelist’s crucible. Robbe-Grillet, 
Philippe Sollers, and Michel Butor all pursue to its logical end 
the destruction of the classic novel of the nineteenth century, 
in which the author acts as an omnipotent God toward his 


28. The significance of the Look and the Other is dealt with at length 
in Sartre’s Being and Nothingness, New York, 1956, pp. 221-303. (Original, 
1943; translation by Hazel Barnes, 1956.) 

29. Sartre, J. P. Literary and Philoso 


3 pbical Essays, translated by Annette 
Michelson, New York, 1957, p. 24. 
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creatures. They differ markedly in style, technique, and dic- 
tion, but they share a common trait. In their works we sce 
men not as they might appear to God but as they reveal them- 
selves to other men in a concrete situation. Each cherishes his 
own individuality, vet cach steers clear of conventional plots, 
chronological sequences, or philosophical pronouncements. 

In discussing Camus’ The Outsider, Sartre notes that it does 
Not try to explain or prove anything. 


We remembered, while rcading this novel, that there had 
once been works which had not tried to prove anything, 
but had been content to stand on their own merits. But 
hand in hand with its gratuitousness went a certain am- 
biguity, How were we to interpret this character who, 
the day after his othe s death, “went swimming, started 
a liaison with a girl, and went to sec a comic film," who 
killed an Arab ‘ ‘because of the sun,” who claimed on the 
eve of his execution, that he “had been happy and still 
Was,” and hoped there would be a lot of spectators at the 
scaffold “to welcome him with cries of hate." "He's a 
poor fool, an idiot," some people said; others, with greater 
insight, said, “He's innocent.” The meaning of innocence 
still. remained to be understood.*° 


The new novel tends in general to avoid introspection, moral 
judgments, preachments. Mme. Sarraute tries to capture im- 
Perceptible or barely perceptible elements which anticipate 
impressions, sensations, emotions, or ideas whereas Robbe- 
Grillet creates an atmosphere of suspense and troubled but 
sharp awareness of reality. Neither of them tries, however, to 
hold up a mirror to society or to offer any criticism of the 
Situations the reader is asked to recreate. The trend during the 
last decade has been toward abandonment of stock characters— 
the lover, the hy pocrite, the huckster, the salesman, the brag- 
gart, the sadist, the saint—in favor of a new start from lower 
depths, from "the elementary stammerings and visceral shivers 


30. Ibid., p. 24. 
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of people.” 3! Though the new novelists prefer to discard many 
of the philosophical contributions of the existentialists, their 
fascination with objects still sets them apart from earlier writers. 
An awareness of the impenetrability, opaqueness, or resistant 
solidity of things pervades thcir writings. As Professor Henri 
Peyre observes, “they resort to objects which mean nothing, 
signify nothing, and do not lie, as a refuge from what is least 
to be prized in men: human deceit.” 32 


The new theater has adept practitioners in 


Europe and 
America, 


but France is still the center of innovation in this 
area. At mid-century the French theater gave birth to the new 
type of drama, which actually traced its antecedents to Ubu 
Roi and Alfred Jarry’s revolt against bourgeois values, as early 
as 1896. A long period of sterility following the death of Jarry 
ended with the production in 1950 of Ionesco's Bald Soprano, 
an anti-play (in the words of its author) subtitled “The 
Tragedy of Language." 

lonesco's best known work scems at first to be mcaningless 
but actually has two levels of mcaning. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
are the protagonists in the onc-act play variously called "the 
theater of the absurd,” “metaphysical farce," or “the anti- 
theater." The sketchy parody of life on the traditional stage 
draws its material from a manual of English conversation. It 15 
à caricature of conventional drama, replete with “polite draw- 
ing-room conversation, melodramatic | situations, mysterious 
asides,” 33 Discussing trivial happenings and making trite ob- 
servations, Mrs. Smith and her tongue-clicking husband behave 
in a way which at first seems completely natural, but their 
exaggerated speech and mannerisms raise doubts concerning 
their reality. The impression that they are wholly unreal soon 
fades, however, as we realize that their mechanical patterns of 
behavior resemble our own and that their meaningless cliches 
are the very ones we hear daily. Members of a perfect society, 


31. Peyre, Henri, Contemporary French Literature, New York, 1964, 
p. 206. 


32. Ibid., p. 206. 
33. Pronko, Leonard. Avant-Garde, 


Tbe Experimental Theater in 
France (Berkeley, 1962), p. 68. 
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a society so cílicient that it has successfully eliminated all 
problems, the Smiths are fascinated by banal observations and 
polite platitudes. Or are they bored? Their meaningless chatter 
culminates in chaos as they shout nonsense sy lables back and 
forth. The playwright’s nondidactic approach places the con- 
tradictions of his inner nature under klieg lights and invites 
the audience to re-examine the question of the meaning of 
human existence. 

Since 1958 there has been a reaction against philosophical 
dramas, against literary and declamatory plavs such as those 
of Giraudoux and Mauriac, and against social satire. The new 
“absurdist” plays nevertheless deal with uprooted, anguished 
creatures who are trapped, “desperately alone, imprisoned in 
their private hell with no exit." 3 They do not analyze psycho- 
logical motives, and the audience, befuddled and bewildered, 
applauds the very absence of serious political and moral issues. 
Yet the absence of motives and the reduction of feelings and 
desires to the absurd provides the audience with a moment of 
introspection and truth. Modern man is forced to start again 
from nothing—the nothingness of the chestnut tree—and 
thereby: is afforded “a chance to rebuild on new foundations." 3 

It would scarcelv be possible within the compass of this 
Paper to do more than to record the various trends, to show 
that psychoanalysis and existentialism have intrenched. them- 
selves in the literary domain, that willy-nilly we must cxamine 
their verdicts, although we might appeal to the higher court 
of reason, if the guile complex, the judgment of sadism, orality 
regression, phallic-mother identification, alicnation, existential 
despair, etc., occur to us as preconceived and supported only 
by the flimsiest circumstantiality. 
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THE SCIENCE OF PARAPSYCIHIOLOGY 


J. B. RHINE, PH. D. 


Director of the Institute of Parapsychology 


Editorial Note 
The following lecture was given in the Guildhall of London 
on October 12, at the invitation of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science and Granada Television Ltd. The 
Granada Guildhall Lectures are given annually under the gee 
eral title of "Communication in the Modern World.” Dr. 
Rhine's was the first of the three lectures for 1965, the seventh 
year in the series, ; 
His lecture, along with the two other addresses of the ser ex 
for the vear (one by Alistair Cooke and the other by V det 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover) was sponsored and published by 
Granada Television and distributed by MacGibbon and Kce 


ns ; to 
Ltd., London. Permission has been requested and received 
reprint the lecture here. 


Accounts of th 
found in v 
Science, an 


€ accomplishments of Dr. J. B. Rhine may be 
arious editions of Wbo's Who, American Men of 
d in Current Biography, 1945. He is now Director 
of the Institute of Parapsychology of Durham, North Carolina, 
à position which he assumed on his retirement in 1965 from 38 
years of service at Duke University. In 1959 he resigned his 


professorship in psychology at Duke to give full time to the 
Parapsychology Laboratory which, with the sponsorship of 
Professor William McDougall, he had established in 1935, and 
Which fostered much of the 


developing Work in the new field 
of parapsychology. 
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Dr. Rhine was born in Juniata County, Pennsylvania, and 
received his Ph. D. degree from the University of Chicago. Ile 
undertook post-doctoral studies at Harvard and Duke. 

With Professor William McDougall, Dr. Rhine established 
the Journal of Parapsychology in 1937, and still serves as edi- 
torial consultant. In. 1962 he helped to establish the Foundation 
for Research on the Nature of Man, the organization which 
sponsors the Institute for Parapsychology. He is a member of 
the Parapsy chological Association and the American Psycho- 
logical Association. His books are Extrasensory Perception 
(1934), Ner Frontiers of the Mind (1937), The Reach of the 
Mind (1947), and New World of the Mind (1953). He edited 
Parapsychology: From Duke to FRNAL (1965) and was joint 
author of Extrasensory Perception after Sixty Years (1940) and 
Parapsychology, Frontier Science of the Mind (1957). 


THE SCIENCE OF PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


Under the heading of psi communication Y shall be dealing 
today not only with ESP or extrasensory perception but with 
à more inclusive territory, extrasensorimotor exchange—that is, 
man’s interaction with his environment without the use of 
Sense organs and muscles. The extramotor part of the exchange, 
known as psychokinesis or PK, is, in fact, quite as important 
as the ESP function, although not so well known as yet. These 
two classes of psi communication make up the subject matter 
of the new science of parapsychology. 

Although psi phenomena arc old and familiar in human 
history and folklore, their treatment in a scientific manner is 
relatively new. Some confusion and uncertainty still prevail 
even as to just what belongs in this classification and what 
does not. For that reason it is advisable to mark off at the start 
Where the boundary of the field of study lies. 

One characteristic of psi phenomena is that they are identi- 
fied with personal agency; the study began with strange things 
that happen to people. To qualify as a psi or parapsychical hap- 
pening a phenomenon must also appear to stand clear of cx- 
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planation by known natural law; and since, as you know, all 
the basic natural laws thus far recognized in the sciences are 
physical, we can Say a phenomenon is parapsychical when 1t 1s 
beyond physical principles of explanation. 

I might have said “known physical principles," but if I had 
done so I should also have wanted to add "known psi phe- 
nomena.” [t seems better to usc these terms in their present 
meaning, without speculating on possible future changes m 
them, and yet without taking their present meaning as final. 

On the other side of the boundarv, reports of puzzling 
Yecurrences are received that have no recognizable personal 
connection; these are not, so far as we know, psi phenomena. 
Also, much of mental life is too obscure as vet for a judgment 
aS to whether or not it is explainable by physics—for example, 
the fact of consciousness itself, which, though it may well be 
beyond physical explanation, is not claimed by parapsychology: 

The character of psi communication can best be identified 1n 
terms of specific examples of representative types of experiences 
as people have reported them. I have chosen a set of four of 
these from the collection of over 10,000 made by the Para- 
psychology Laboratory at Duke. They are selected to represent 
first the main types of psi exchange and, second, the form which 
the experience assumed—whether a dream, intuition, hallucina- 
tion, or a physical manifestation. I am not at all concerned here, 
however, with the authenticity or evidential value of thes¢ 
cases. The question of evidence will be dealt with later on. 


The first case is one of probable telepathy, a telepathic 
hallucination. Dr. C., an American scholar working in China, 
wrote me that she was awakened one night hearing her name 
being called by her mother, who lived in Vermont. Dr. C. was 
sufficiently wide awake to note the time of what ‘was for her 


been asking for her. This telepathic €xperience (if that fa what 
it was) could as well have occurred Ra decimi pá en 

intuition. į 
Clairvoyance, too, occurs both in hallucinati nd in 
dreams, but the case I have chosen is one of opere on F de 
on: k 
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professor once received a cable asking him to break the news 
to friends of the sudden death of their son. But before the 
professor could touch on the painful news, the father stopped 
him and told him that his wife had already known of the death 
of their son and had told him about it three days before. (The 
day on which the boy had died.) In answer to the question as 
to how his wife had known, the father could only say, “She 
just knew.” 

Precognition is also experienced in the form of intuition, 
hallucination, and dreams. However, it occurs more often in 
dreams, and the case I have selected was experienced in that 
state, Dr. B., a young physicist, told me that at an carlier time 
When his wife had been’ employed as secretary to à business 
executive, she told at breakfast ‘of. a dream in which her em- 
plover’s automobile had been wrecked. In the detailed account 
Which she gave him, the young man who was driving the car 
was killed and the other occupant, a Catholic priest, received a 
severe cut on his forehead. Three days later her employer drove 
to Washington (from Pittsburgh) and while there his car was 
loaned to a young man and the tragedy occurred as it had been 
foreseen in the dream. 

The fourth type of experience involves a physical manifes- 
tation, induced presumably by personal agency, and called “psy- 
chokinesis” or “PK,” meaning the direct action of mind on 
matter, A number of natural varieties of these physical cases are 
reported; some have to do with moving objects like clocks, and 
others with living things, as in claims of mental healing; how- 
ever, I have chosen one involving still a third variety—that of 
Static, inanimate objects; this is a simpler type for representing 
Spontaneous PK. 

A housewife in Ohio was seated alone in her living room 
One evening, with no one else in the house, when suddenly she 
Was startled by the falling of two pictures from the wall, about 
ten feet away from her. The pictures had hung on different walls 
in the corner of the room, a few feet apart. They were the 
pictures of her two young daughters. Neither picture was 
broken, and one was found to have been unhooked from the 
nail on which it hung, while the other had pulled the nail out 
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as it fell. She thought this was a message of death, and Pint 
of her mother whom she knew to be ill. A few minutes pue 
a telephone call informed her that her mother had, as she hac 
thought, just died. N 

These four examples of apparent spontaneous AoE 
motor exchange illustrate, as I have said, the types of ei 
rence in the main focus of parapsychology today, These wa 
the types indicated by the character of the experiences peope 
sav they have had; that is, these arc not mere academic aane: 
Rather, they are the natural groupings of phenomena as re- 
ported by mankind through the ages. It was with the ees 
and study of these reports that the investigations in a, 
chology began. The occurrences have been So numerous anc 
so universal, and they fall so clearly into these familiar types 
that they present to those who have studied them an impressive 
body of puzzling human experiences. 


And yet it was not through the collection of these spon- 
taneous happenings that the case for psi communication was cs- 
tablished. In challenging accepted explanations, as such cases do 
by their very nature, they take issue with the bz 
of modern science. In order to make headway in such a bold 
confrontation, the Strongest possible kind 
naturally be required. The 
experimental to surviy 


ic orthodoxy 


of evidence would 
investigation had to be rigorously 
€ the controversy it generated. 


In turning now to look at the experimental 
psychology T shall have to be selective on ace 
type of psi will need to some exten 
experiment will have to illustrate 
of a few individuals st 
general background, 
will be represented, 

Parapsychology, like other 
methods. In the late nineteent 
made in Western 
ability, especially 
import 


studies in para- 
ount of time. One 
t to represent all four. One 
a large group, and the work 
and for that of the entire field. But as 
many countries, cultures, and. continents 


branches of Science, began with 
h century many attempts were 
Europe and North America to test ESP 
in connection with hvpnotism, but without 
ant success. Effective methods had not yet been found. 
What was most needed was a measure of chance, the mathe- 
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matics of pr AD 
Beno rni. Also, the application of this mathematics 
1870's, "bic cc vinis routine such as card guessing. In the 
makene: E Ee ot these features, card guessing and 
Charles Richer. 3 Bipenonum were introduced by Professor 
nfotiged’ subie E n fests of clairvoyance conducted with a hyp- 
ject, Leonie. 
lahotdtories af 3 of the present century university 
gen ae a chology at Stanford, Harvard, and Gronin- 
of acceptable V cra of telepathy for a time to the status 
lost. The ii Bou: but this advantageous foothold was soon 
subjects ar d : as that, as happened also with Richet, the 
dò so. Tie inim successfully for a time but later ceased to 
bundle tits elas leone did not know at that time how to 

Nien, y pronen and the investigation stopped. - 

„in 1927, my wife and I went to Duke University to 


Work isi en 
o SUNAR : 

n this area of problems under your countryman, Pro- 
e situation we 


fessor ED 
a ta de ers. the favorabl 
problems tha pane possible a more concerted attack on the 
The Ma n f vad been the case elsewhere. 
for psi ivi need in our minds was to sce if any of the claims 
Did E. oe could mect the test of scientific validation. 
1927 the wpe of extrasensorimotor exchange really occur? In 
chical ee challenge was the claim of mediumship in psy- 
able to (s circles. The medium was widely believed to tie 
own mL information derived. from sources beyond her 
This ae j knowledge, presumably from discarnate agencies. 
range m i e logically to the testing of the medium's own 
ship and E iy including those needed especially for medium- 
However BIKES Gr OV ERE: of course, the psi abilities themselves. 
reliably * eur frank inability to discover any Way to distinguish 
Oco E cen a supposed discarmate source and the ee s 
hand mbination of capacities Jed us to pursue the more easily 
k ndled parapsychical claims, es those dealing with 
clepathy and clairvoyance. 


l 
TE jut although the work at Dul 
claims of telepathy and clairvoyance, the emphasis soon 


shi : : 

ON to clairvoyance. It was much the simpler of the two to 
) y. ; : ; 
ject to reliable test. Only one subject was involved at a time, 


During the first. quarter 


pecially 


ke began with equal interest in 
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and the very necessary precautions were casicr to handle. Had 
we chosen the less advantageous ground of telepathy for a 
primary attack on the problem ot ESP we should not likely have 
survived the critical attack that followed publication. 

Clairvoyance testing, on the other hand, could be — 
to a fairly simple procedure, almost a game. We Mea y 3 
special pack of twenty-five test cards with five cach of five 
kinds of geometrical symbols as t 
cards the tests became exciting 
the subject and the laws o 


argets. With these handy 
rounds of competition between 


f chance. The subject was informed 
of his scores immediately following a test run and was given 
encouragement whenever he exceeded the chance average of 
five hits per run. Thus in a fairly spontaneous way the problem 
of sustaining the subject’s interest, which had defeated earlier 
workers, was at least partially solved. The experimenter's qun 
manifest enthusiasm for high scores communicated itself readily, 
and every run through the pack was a fresh contest for the 
subject’s ESP ability. 
In the atmosphere of unrestrained eagerness of discovery 
that prevailed, many student volunteers were ready to try their 
powers on the card-guessing tests the Duke Department of 
Psychology Was Sponsoring in the early 1930's, Among the ex- 
ceptional performers in these tests was à young man (H.P.) 
With a background of family interest į 1 
a Divinity School stud 
a uniformly high score 
of testing when, in th ollowing experi- 
€ regarded as conclusive. 
a Was located in a building 100 yards away 
he experimenter with the target cards was 
twelve runs through the pack of cards was 
sistant, Mr. J. G. Pratt, a graduate student 
O06 two men worked with synchro- 
prior to the test and 


ch w 


the duplic 
icate records k 
have dh Bi gea kept by both men. H. P. was found to 
averaged € irc ^ t > 
ged 9.9 hits per run of twenty-five trials as against 
inst chance pro- 


5.0 to b 
e expecte e. ak É 
expected from chance. The odds aga 
ired trillion 


duci ; 
ne so | " 
g ugh a score are 
io ed gh a score are of the order of a bum 
I then joi 
en joined Pr; TN ; ; ; 1 e 
joined Pratt for a confirmation series of half that 
at such an important stage 


leng ; 
gth, to insure, as is our practice 
on of procedure. During 


0 Ys 
e daimp 3 independent supervisi 
all essential ees followed, in which we both supervised 
25 was VP aede yer opa uoi am aedes uw hats per 
shorter cd nto with this score average, even with this 
million to otit Ti suds against chance are of the order of a 
itrasenisoPy diis oret from this experiment was that 
2t iei A perception. (most probably the. clairvoyant type) 
Whe rred. 
ETNE s — of the Duke work, € 
attempts MA ps pulilished as a monograph in i 
of a d the experiment were made. A fair number 
In the Guage i ae were reported from other laboratories 
sufficient] m at followed: This independent confirmation was 
y encouraging, since a delicate exploration for a very 


involved. The search was on for a 
at the psychological 


entitled Extrasensory 
1934, a number of 


a pee was 
conditions re yet well enough known th 
scribed. "y cip for dependable performance could be pre- 
Others with P ds two major tasks were involved: first, to find 
and maintai the capability of H.. P. and, second, to provid 
needs. ain the psychological conditions the able subject 
ge Ps EATS the groping effort 
tions, Time Per testing have led to explor ires 
Chosen th c permits the mention now of only one, an have 
This is tt c most successful and recent of these various attempts. 
of hyp Ae work of Dr. Milan Ryzl of Prague and his method 
Work n training of subjects to perform in ESP tests. Rvzl's 
ogy, but t been reported chiefly in the Journal of Parapsychol- 
Publicati ^ has recently summarized it 1n à monograph awaiting 
than bait d His leading subject, P-S., has performed at less 
alf the psi efficiency of H. P., but with much more re- 


s to find or develop able 
ations in many direc- 
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markable endurance and an exceptional. ability to Rn s 
visiting observers. This latter feature has made PS. sdmet une 
of an fees exhibit, since he has demonstrated his aod 
to a considerable number of visiting scientists. from epe 
countries. It will be important, of course, to see how fat 


è 1 " Jl it will con- 
Ryzl method will work for others and how well it 
tinue to work for him. 


At the Duke Laboratory, however, the main redes s s 
experiment with H.P., with the distance between him anes 
target card, was to advance at once to the most dev] nt 
problem of all—that of precognition. Since distance ADAC 
diminish the effect of H.P.s capacity, it seemed logical to AE 
that ESP might show a similar independence of time. ie ds 
cognition problem was, of course, already in front of us f! 


the spontaneous c material; but it had never before been 
Systematically investigated. Now, 
time was ready for it. The new 
target order be dislocated in time 

Accordingly, we asked H.. p. À f- 
of the cards in the pack as they would be after a regular shu 
fling. As a control for comparison with this procedure, da 
was asked to guess the order down through the pack withou 
the cards being disturbed until the end of the 25 calls. It was 
found that H. P. performed at a Significant rate with the one 
method as well as with the Other. A Wide variety of methods 
of shuffling the cards were introduced and many other subjects 
tested. The results, as reported in the Journal of Parapsy- 
cbology since 1938, have added "P to a massive body of evi- 
dence confirming the hypothesis of Precognition, í 

The precognition test ha 
less just another routine t 


in the autumn of 1933, 2 
step needed only that t 
» and, of course, kept random: 
to try to identify the orde! 


S In recent years become more Of 
poete PUOI pat test, its use incidental to 
other research objectives, [t has cer 


i WES: ex- 
ample, sensory leakage would be impossible anaes TET 
be any deception on the part of a subject d e Renee 
perimenter procedure also used in the checkin s the wes 
the experimental reliability of this method ; ee recorc ve s 
anything could be in the Psychological Sibson, Sad ci 
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testing, t« - 
g, too, has already been handled with success by machine 
methods, : à 


Still ; dis - : , 
T another offshoot of the conclusive work with H. P. on 
u Ab i Nu - om xedi * 
itr vance occurred at the Duke Laboratory. This was the 
* ack ¢ a e; c . è £ * " " 
iml in the problem of psychokinesis. In part this received its 
^ lius r = 3 » " 
"A is from the spontancous physical cases like that of the 
Pictures falling. D lien : p : z ý 
db sue g. Dut here again there was a bit of logical support 
as we Nett a ess e à E 
aes The familiar law of reaction would at least suggest a 
“Way c eee: ; : os 
y communication between subject and object, an extra- 


bee P ose the extrasensory. In a word, psi exchange 
ugs wes) le. Again, the answer to the question of how 
e br came from the world of games. ^ 

jer method of the PK rescarch came from 
belieg sian "mg: As is well known, the player sometimes has the 
by his 2 venei ee Es dee he can influence the dice 
own validity. c pem mes. jè piii s s ay of USE us 

put subjects to work to try to influence fall 
a theory. of chance. 
; those of how to 


games of 


more to a degree that would rule out 
den] dier H course, some problems, such as. c à 
Ben. T 1 biased dice and how to rule out tricks in throwing 
ue A ut it was possible to solve these problems by the design 

, test and the technique used, and still to preserve a 
d CUM procedure—one that permitted the subject to de- 

S ana keep his essential mood. T . ; 
ev. ot oon iid at first by the ESP work, PK testing has 

n the slower of the two to spread and develop. It has been 
mainly confined to the usc of target objects in motion, such as 
dice, beta particles, and stecl balls. It has touched but little on 
living material and has not yet been successful with static inani- 
l g tdt was fortunate that, as with the 
ESP research, PK testing began with so simple a test as it did. 
Even today the other areas (living material and static objects) 
offer special difficulties that may still be formidable. 

Yet in spite of the relatively minor place of the PK research, 
an unusually conclusive case for that type of psi can properly 
be claimed, a sort of fingerprint quality of evidence which has 
incidental mark of identification. This is the 


mate target objects. In fact, 


emerged as an 
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tendency of the scoring rate to decline on the record — 
dice-throwing experiments. It was found in 1943 a 
series of tests the subject’s rate of success tended to i eat 
the page from the upper left to the lower right. Ihis c ks " 
decline" was more than a mere chance effect. The reco i 
eighteen other experimental series were examined ana, it Bee- 
found that this was a highly significant tendency skos : eis 
by different subjects, under different "Eigen u 
different apparatus. Such a repeated effect could only ated 
duced by a psychological variation in the PK x mone aia 
Moreover, it has the advantage of being as repeatedly obse a 
able in the record books in the Laboratory’s files as the e 
of the earth's crust are to the geologist. Such evidence is rare ! 
the psychological sciences. 


I have left telepathy to the last because it is the most E 
cult type to investigate. When we began at Duke to divic eo 
the categories of psi communication we found that ^ s 
telepathy tests hitherto conducted had been such that S 
voyance could explain the results quite as well as telepat i 
The sender had always had an object at which he was looking. 
Accordingly, we began testing telepathy without giving the 
sender a series of objective targets or even allowing him fo 
make a record (because this would be available to the subject $ 
clairvoyance Or precognition). We four 


nd, however, that im 
then had a very complicated procedure on our hands, cspecial y 
since we needed to a 


pply the two-experimenter method of 
safeguarding and double checking. 


It was possible, however, in 1946 
under the restricted conditions of 


the Duke experiment was confirmed in this country by Dr. S. G. 
Soal. All the rest of the w 


ork loosely called “telepathy” is better 
designated as “general or undifferentiated ESP (or GESP). 
And even the 


evidence we do have of telepathy should be 
guardedly defined as psi communication without an objective 


target other than that of the sender's own organism as he 
thinks of the target messages the receiver is asked to identify. 
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to demonstrate cg 
this test procedure, an 


Let us sme 
spective. A agas a these pst types in a more general per- 
aset Beer E have, in general, confirmed what the 
ance, prasopnition Bausree regarding the types of psi. Clairvoy- 
sulfieleio sal > an psychokinesis have now been established 
for taleas A ni the working needs of a science. The case 
Datura penu e I goie as far as other sciences of man’s 
Tiens fi s to distinguish a telepathy target from a clair- 
Mere establi 
was icem iet s of types, however. was not enough. It 
" coe af ie testing for one type to exclude the possibility 
have Finding other three types contributing to the results. I 
bility ot vc e 5 the difficulty of excluding the possi- 
arose jn Maii mif a telepathy test. A comparable problem 
(lesion suse i mE telepathy in testing for gloiwoganee The 
as asked as to. whether precognitive telepathy with 


the 
person scori : 
scoring the record sheets might not be enough to 
The experimental 


explai 
ain th — es d 
e results attributed to clairvoyance. 


answ 
swer was “no.” 
as “no. 
the distinction between pre- 


uired some time and effort 
atisficd everyone that PK 
a PK test that was safe 
tion of the results by 
PK and precognition 


There : 
to remet psychokinesis. It req 
could ac ia Lx p test that S 
from cou peti been a factor, and also 
ee possible explana 
are fairly A he distinctions between 
On the dee by this time. 
tended to u v er hand, these studies have at the same time 
these types nify our concepts of the four types of phenomena; 
a single am thought of now as probably manifestations of 
various ses reversible function capable of producing the 
the Pic ene em Precognition 1$. after all, clairvoyance of 
targets in fee we are not sure what the difference between the 
Seems best elepathy and clairvoyance really means. Finally, PK 
In any cas understood as the reverse of ESP communication. 
ognizedly h the two processes are com 
y hypothetical way workers in paraps 


come 

t i 1 . . 
Srikan think of a single basic extrasensorim 
ge, a unified psi function, of which ESP experiences and 
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PK are simply the surface manifestations. This model v dod 
versible subject-object interaction between person and ier n 
ment, though admittedly a limited one as vet, is steadily growing 
with the findings. a di 

The experimental researchers have, however. gonr bo 
case studies in still more general findings than the Wes print 
of types. Even the spontaneous character of the ability nec 
is only too well borne out in the test situation. As a matter a 
fact, all the types are, in the laboratory much as in life. ae 
formly elusive. It is for this reason that psi research has to rely 
heavily upon statistical method. The individual who "m : 
"psychic" experience is, as I have mentioned, unable to MUR: 
mand this gift at will; so we cannot expect that when he no 
to the laboratory to participate in experiments he can exercise 
his ability at the experimenter’s command. 

But our attention is sharply and hopefully focused on ane 
finding from the experimental studies. This is the fact that the 
subject does have a certain minimal amount of conscious volun- 
tary control over psi. The tests would be imp 


sible without 16 
The subjects in every test have to aim at speci 


ed targets. The 
actual psi exchange is, however, unconscious, and the forms of 
experience are, as stated earlier, intuitions, dreams, or hallucina- 
tions, or actual projected physical effects. The fact that all 
of the findings to date also apply to all 
Supports the current view of a single 
is part of the normal personality. 


The biological indications too, 
difficulty 


of the types of lin 
general psi function which 


os — Y o 
although limited, present n 


si function to the science of 
life. There is no limitation vet known on account of sex, age. 


or other biological grouping. Psi is, as far as we know, generally 
potential to the species. It is not pathological. On the whole, 
the biological picture is still fragmentary, ‘but it offers inviting 
research questions. The evidence of psi ‘capacity in certain ani- 


mal species, especially dogs and cats, i 
even to demand, continuing 


in the admission of the pP 


s good enough to warrant, 
psi research with animals. 


We are sometimes asked wh 


OT ether all this adds up to the 
status of a distinct branch of sc 


ience. The rational growth of 
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lawfulness. : , : 
ssorane n anii de sie D findings is perhaps fair 
i territory has now been p eai esq. Pie 
iid neighboring field need be a peser 2 a 

atter aa o stak e it, ‘a 
about in Ts Bo counterclaim or boundary dispute hia s 
tinctive, oe x ^s he rd methodology is in some respects dis- 
conan erue hag i appraisable and has long been subject 
Ecer = A thorough and severely critical examination. 
paucity of dcs : ow emergence of Its findings, as well as the 
isa field of nici workers, has indicated. that parapsychology 
fore, dip wai" d it would seem appropriate, there- 
divin. of term dion outline ot progress, a brief review be 
I Will net ce difficulties of parapsychology today. 

Over parapsych is time to recall the long and bitter controversy 
has for some Dd This harrowing trial by ordeal, however, 
safely be tate time passed its peak of urgency and can now 
make clear vien the analysis of history. There is need only to 
guarding whi E the exceptional levels. of experimental safe- 
Oise ing ch enabled parapsychology to survive this obstacle 
ave not been abandoned with the cessation of the 


COntrov. 
itroversy. 


have, I think, been evident to 
re the emphasis on 
ence, and caution 
rapsy chology has 
publishing critical 


ept on the Journal 
d mathe- 


Thes , 
ci precautions 
safeguards gn my rcview. First on the list a 
in menda gend high standards of evid 
kept the 8 conclusions. The Journal of Pi 
articles, Asia issues in the open by 
Staff for a cta Board of Review was k d 
ihre Proud to be followed later by two qualifie 1 
plan has be ‘i reading of all manuscripts. The two-experimene 
tance, These a special precaution in work of greater impor- 
methodoloo . and other measures rightly belong to the efficient 
Criticism, gy of any science, whether or not under special 
qt, ai dene has been, as I think, making too slow an 
and Veni Roni is difficulties are mainly to blame. The first 
in the he? the two is the major frustration W 0 

search itself. This is the fact that, as ] have said, pst 
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operates on so unconscious a level that control d died 
extremely baffling matter. The most immediate Mane qun : 
ing from this is that it makes it hard for the SU jeUE to be P 
control of his ability even when it is discovered he has it. | 
of the leading subjects in psi experiments anywhere ca 
world played out somewhere along the way. ( Among num 
were not only H. P. himself, but even Ryzl’s subject P. EM a 
time different subjects were able to work before getting des 
to a chance rate of scoring has varied greatly; but, of Sate 
we are learning something as we go, even from these pui 
experiences. However, we have not learned enough yet ps rm 
able to go back to these earlier subjects and coach them back 
again to full scale production. " 

This is not all. The subject knows so little of how he js 
exercising his ability that he may unwittingly fall into a p 
tice of aiming at the intended target but actually hitting the 
one just before or the one just after. Or he may mistake one 
target consistently for another. Or, again, he may persist 10 
missing the targets and make scores below the chance average: 
If he persists in this “psi-missing” he is, under certain conditions, 
credited with a reliable diversion of the same ability which 
normally makes for psi-hitting. For this we have had to develop 
a quantitative method for the study 


of unconscious functions. 
This psi-missing cffect, 


although psychologically interesting. 
makes control of psi extremely difficult. It is a kind of unstable 
differential which, because there is no conscious indication of 
it, will throw the subject from a psi-hitting level to a psi-miss- 
ing turn without his knowledge. This difficulty also stands in 


the way of educating the subject for improved psi performance. 
Worst of all, perhaps 


, it discourages the beginning psi worker 
because it makes it hard for him to get and keep dependable 
subjects in the conduct of research. 

However, some Progress on this problem can now be Lad 
ported as more becomes known about this unconscious ability- 
We are learning to manipulate even psi-missing. For one ex- 
ample, by setting up an experiment with two parts to it, one 
part usually drives the Subject into a negative response while 
on the other he goes positive. We can then measure the differ- 
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is eal: use this device as a sensitive measuring tech- 
TA EA ie ee earning also how to predict which subjects will 
: è and which below the chance average. There are 
consciousness is thinner than 
t break through to a greater 


sig i f 
gns, too, that the barrier of un 
wa IRE lees e F 

Tw carlier suspected. We may ye 
Forces ah j N 
egree of conscious control. 


id he other major difficulty has to do with the fact that psi 
Is quite evidently nonphysical—whatever that really means. It 
A2 dr ues this very property that makes this extrasensori- 
al u unique and interesting; but it also makes for 

K ifficultv, not in the laboratory as with the unconscious- 
ness of psi; rather, it is with the “existing scientific culture. 
of the western world there 
erse ds physical, and 
is unreal 


eg tig scientific professions ; 
il eie n up a conviction that the univ s ph 
anything that does not fit the physical picture 

and should be ignored if it cannot be disproved. The phe- 
umen) Seg a he organized scientific profes- 
Py quus given to this adopted image the force of nere 
tibl: ew individuals want to challenge openly. The natura 
‘ is a silent boycott of any unassimilable claim that arises, 
and this is the real opposition ‘parapsychology has now to en- 
counter, The young man who wants to work in parapsychology 
hà subject to the pressure of losing status in stepping out of line. 
This serious social deterrent, along with the difficulty inherent 
A the research itself, can explain the comparatively small num- 
ARA independent and competent individuals who are prepared 
enture into para »svchology- . 

T How conclusive is the case against a physical theory of psi? 
he evidence is roughly as extensive as that for psi communi- 
Cation itself. In the very nature of the psi test it is physical 
Contact of the sensorimotor system with the environment that 
has to be screened out. On the other hand, is there any valid 
evidence at all. of any kind whatsoever that definitely links a 
known physical energy to success in controlled psi tests? None 
such is known, and the prize for such a case would be a fabulous 
one indeed. It is significant to keep in mind that no one has 
even attempted a speculative physical theory of any possible 


and growth of t 
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testable character that would accommodate the — Bum 
established psi phenomena. A sgirisuiluthve d $ an ae 
only a single type such as telepathy is not w orth ie “he edt 

The evidence for precognition obviously ee « TE ane 
way to answer the question of physicality p ones on, But 
prefers to seck more evidence, the way is now well open. anv 
some of the best controlled experiments ever conducted in iai 
science have been carried out in the precognition qune 
already done. In one of these, in 1941, a in piis v 
participated in a two-experimenter s i-a puin ue Mine 
cautious conditions. The experiments that will perhaps rd 
discourage the physicalistically inclined reader are a n 
as the predictions of target orders at Duke from Yup ais 
and Paris a year ahead and three to four thousand miles awa) 
from the target selection. | judg- 

The exceptional incident, too, adds much to the fina :] x 
ment. For example, when Dr. K. M. was the subject lots 
Belgrade series with one-year precognition, he wrote jn. Sel be 
words on the back of one record sheet that this was his d 
day ever. The sheet was found, when checked a year later, vi 
be so far below chance average that it was highly significan 
by itself. 

Naturally this new concept of psi 
for us all. We are familiar only with 
cannot think of any other source of “ple 
nature until some independent mind, with a gift of plaust ni 
explanation, does so and tells us how to think about it. div 
enough we have in these experiments some unconventiona^ 
unnamed influence that brings results that are now not to be 
dismissed. E 


T rd one 
exchange is a hard We 
physical energies. ^a 
energy or influence ! 


When such a situation arose in the past, scientists ps 
alwavs invented a new energy concept. The suggestion at ens 
point would he to follow the same precedent, but to do 50 
cautiously and with minimal commitments. If we do have t? 
do with a psi energy, as seems to he the case, it will yield more 
information about itself as we go on exploring it. It is the only 
working concept that 


let 
does fit the present facts, but we can 
future research decide its worth. 
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TI ai . 

n Aa edu d right now is that the characteristic 
A psi ESL ' be ran sciences need not be abandoned. 
observed. The de is supposedly producing the effect 
in spite of st ect concept need not yet be jettisoned 
the nature of ts ra Lhe gaps in our present knowledge of 
Wa eT oa Suggest that judgment be suspended until 
dso. the naruge m not only regarding the nature of psi, but 

` of psychophy cal interaction 1n general. 


psi piss cba ask now what we can make of this science of 
Where. will or ie § in terms of implication. and application. 
first the questi BE AB and what can we do with it? I will take 
general E opre often asked: Can we offer a satisfactory 
is one of the e sin psi function: Naturally a general theory 
We have not gans of any science; but like some other branches, 
attempt at a reached the stage in parapsychology where the 
it in the un 1 a theory is profitable. However, progress toward 
tern of the "n " the. development of an organized lawful pat- 
emphasis has jum ings is definitely encouraging: he past the 
from ibus: rad to be laid mainly on distinctionis of psi types 

r phenomena and from cach other. Now the search 


fo N 
T positive i ; à 1 
positive interrelationships with other systems of nature can 


raging. In t 


be a heavily eid. 

aae before a useful overall theory of psi sate 

energetic 5 ink we need to know more about the nonphysica 
actor responsible for the phenomena and how 3t 


uncti 
ons: " ; 
ns; more, too, should be learned about the place of psi 


in th 
© gi is 1 1 rv ul 
organism, the species and the evolutionary story; an 
onality system. The 


even 

more ¢ : : 

rOescar osi about its role in the total pers 

rescarchers have, as we have seen, developed a body of organ- 


ized k i 1 
inte knowledge about psi phenomena, their occurrence, their 
in. alatine, and their relation tO conditions affecting them. 
à general theory should also involv . relations to the 


larg 
arger order 
ger order of nature; and these are pre 


at we can make of psi 
d a similar answer is 
hat is known about 


about wh 


Bosse l 
other frequent question 
an 


p 

id to i 3 . . 

appre do with practical application, 
priate here, too. If we consider only W 
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psi at present, the immediate prospect of dependable application 
is unimpressive. "T 

We pm the same picture if we look back over past aue 
of mankind to make use of the psi abilities men have alw ay 
believed they had. While individuals here and there, as i ae 
diviners, clairvoyants and such, developed impressie nesr 
of performance, the records are impossible to evaluate in Teri 
of what could be credited solely to the psi clement. sania 
no dependable practice of this type has survived that pudet 2 
good enough score by the scientific testing standards of today 
to justify recommendation for dependable use. : E 

The reason, of course, is now a familiar fact of parapsy 
chology. Psi ability seems to be far too deep in the unconscious 
structure of the individual for him to be able to improve - 
his performance, instruct others in its usc, and maintain it in a 
dependable way over a long period. 


Application, therefore, awaits further basic research. Addi- 
tional work may bring 
either through training 
of performance; the rcc 


about more control over the capacity; 
the individual or in discovering a way 
ords are impossible to evaluate in terms 
of liberating or improving his ability. Devices may be discov- 
ered for utilizing not only the usual small uncertain bits of 
information but also for controlling the psi-missing factor, that 
elusive, unconscious process by which psi runs amok and pro- 
duces systematically wrong results. In a word, some formidable 
problems stand in the Way of psi application at present. 


Psi communication, then, seems at present a puny, useless 
thing, viewed against the background of the efficient, elaborate 
technology of physical communication today. But the index 
value of the idea, the simple fact that psi occurs, now that this 


fact has been well established, is quite a different matter—even 
if no greater control and use of the ability were ever to be 
achieved. The addition to m t 


c an’s personality of the peculiar 
properties of psi agency compels a reclassification of the nature 
of man. Materialist | 


abels will no longer 
capable of nonphysi 


apply to an organism 
cal exchange. 
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is decer Arp denim on materialist theories of econom- 
d'un dun i = pies are currently popular in some parts 
edici Vea ó years ally on mechanistic theories of 

gy, and psy chology that generally prevail. It 
confinement. of a materialist 
first time a scientific test 
agency is adequately 


ies uu sinnets from the 

ot dis den introducing for the 

wena bx s hypothesis that all human 
i v exclusively physical principles. 

however, is what the facts 


Far i2 
r more important at this time, 
around the world who are 


enr e ro signify to peuples 
Entra cad understanding of man to live by. They want to 
Assumed, a ond ‘i pd» fact that, as their religious cultures have 
as he Soi eec: 5 tere than matters whether man really has, 
Inns ties Wai: E eels, some distinctive que 
material fe si ls ill to some extent from the i 
stra: fer n 38 and around him. In man’s long intellectual 
ssuranee Lege over his destiny he wants to have the sound 
ting, if he e t pes personal powe his physical sct- 
otha facce an be as sure about it as h about 
Er MAG of life. 

Tere s: a has existed throt 
the p Se Ki ^d support of science. 
Surin T estigations to explore thi DS 

© The beginnings that have been made now seem to justify 


CFE gt program of inquiry, 3 composite Science of 
s Nature, designed to integrate all the disciplines that. deal 
bout what is unique and distinctive 

broad program 


ality that could some- 
determinism of the 


r over 
c has come to be 


but it has not 
Now it is possible through 
s long hidden side of man's 


ighout the ages. 


Witl i 

i “ unanswered questions à 
1 . 

we | e human makeup. In order to pursue this 
have established the Foundation for Research on the Nature 


of Ma 5 ce ; 
e Man, an independent organization, 1 Durham, North 
arolina. i 


c such an undertaking 
pitable orthodoxies of 
ver had, and we shall 


But can we reasonably hope to achiev’ 


under -— : 
tii ler the shadows of the existing inhos 
c A E 
times? On the one hand, we have ne 
religions. This is, I 


Not expec i: , 
thi isis assistance. from the organized 
ink, understandable. Psi itself is the distinctive communication 
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system assumed in supernatural rcligion. It is, in fact, He e 
ment that contributes to a religious doctrine whatever € 
natural quality it claims. In doctrines rg Ug gem “a 
omnipotence the respective powers of ESP and PK E at 
viously enormously extended; this superlativity is the orde bi 
divinity. Prophecy, revelation, prayer, seership, and wen. a 
tinctive experiences of religious life are all readily ae 
require an essential psi component to be meaningful. It is, 
ever, in the very nature of orthodoxy not to welcome, r 
alone support, an experimental invasion of the domain 
authority and faith. 

On the other hand, on the side of the sciences, the — 
doxy is not opposed, as in religion, to the methods a 
inquiry. It has tried in vain to invalidate them, but it T adi: 
only to the results—to the dragging in of cvidence of n - 
physical phenomena—because that smacks of the religious supe i 
stitions with which science has had its battles in the past. ie 
parapsychology found only erroneous claims or had psi € 
even half plausibly explainable by a radiation principle, 
would now be in first-rate standin 


t stablished 
g among the estab 
sciences. 


"T , d stances 
Even as it is, however, I can see two favoring circumstanc 


re ; Fur 
for this Science of the Nature of Man. One of them is a simpl 
historical fact that the history 


mandate for parapsychology. 
Let us look back, with only 
when all the natural phenomen 


raal 
of science affords a logica 


" " ime 
a sweeping glimpse, to the tim 


5 rere 
a known to ancient man ger 
Wrapped in the same fog of religious mystery that encompassec 


his life. Then the lightning and volcano, the earthquake, and 
sunrise, were all as much the product of divine agency as his 
prophetic dreams. But the progressive advance of the physical 
sciences down through the ages, into and beyond those ancient 
Mysteries, has given man far greater mastery over his physical 
world than he even credited to his divinities, 

Another broad zone of my. 
outlook covered the miracles « 
and pain, and death; and, vet 
from the penetration of the 


stery in ancient man's religious 
of birth, and bloom, of disease, 
, as the biological sciences emerged 
se mysteries, there developed such 
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contr ne 

co ice ma health as completely to overshadow the 

Pier Ll A conceded to their all-powerful deities. 

this wore xi turn the exploring skills of scholarship upon 

"—— SIDIBE Zone of the mysteries of mans own hidden 
, problems that must again be taken from the shelf of the 

ct that these inquiries, too, may 


supernatur 
pernatural, may we not expe 
of nature the lawfulness needed 


tp the storehouse \ 
üseful kar of man himself, greater perhaps and more 
rulers on A. an, the control he once attributed to the heavenly 
sciences ha = projected these same powers? Actually, the 
founders mile cage surpassed the wildest expectations of their 
cantor xs low as the pres ientific visions of the religions. We 
— 2 Ses ons hope in this case, even with all the encourage- 
discort Es to anticipate adequately the magnitude of the 
Bechans ahead of us—it ws we allowed to proceed. 
need de in this hopeful Science of the Nature of Man we 
Search "d bi know for the present that this is the direction of 
not low Ms hat really distinguishes a man. F ortunately we nced 
if the Mio n great will be the progress on the way. For = 
remains Ls perspective just mentioned be correct, it St 
ams ror its guiding influence. to be felt. 
un ane is another, more obvious, point of optimism as 
— eyond any shadow of doubt the brightest interest in pst 
unication today is in the fantastic practical benefits 1t 


will vi » T : t 
ds yield if the difficulties of control and application can be 
rcome. Thus far I have been assuming only the knowledge 

the reason- 


dene: bin js Now for a moment I will consider 
of sae aq of a moderate advance in improving ie € 
it is ECHYE control of psi communication: I have warned that 
difficult, but I have not said it 1s impossible. 
As a matter of fact we know psi can be controlled to some 
extent, under some circumstances. We could have done little or 


DO experimenting if it could not. I have known still greater 
Control is possible ever since, thirty years 180 T succeeded n 
) toa pitch o 


building up a subject (H.P. himself f performance 
a he made twenty-five hits in 


in : " * 

a clairvoyance test 1n whicl . 
unbroken succession. But it Was a delicate psychological op- 
1 . " > 2 we 
eration, and it must be kept in mind, too. that FRP. eventu- 
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Spontaneous Experiences 


Hidden Channels of tbe Mind by Louisa E. Rhine. New York: 
Wm. Sloane, 1961. 


Relation to Other Ficlds 


New World of tbe Mind by J. B. Rhine. New York: d 
Sloane, 1953. Also, New York: Apollo Editions, 1962. 
(Paperback). 

Science and Psychical Phenomena (1938) and Apparitions (1953) 
by G. N. M. Tyrrell, republished by University Books, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., 1961. A 

ESP and Personality Patterns by G. R. Schmeidler and R. A 
McConnell. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. 


English Experiments 


Modern Experiments in JB 


elepatby by S. G. Soal and F. Bate- 
man. London: 1954, 


Reprints of Duke Reports 


Extra-Sensory Perception by J. B. Rhine (1934). Foreword by 
Professor William McDougall. Introduction by Walter 
Franklin Prince, Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1964. 

Extrasensory Perception after Sixty Years (*ESP-60") by J. B. 


Rhine e£ al. (1940). Republished by Bruce Humphries, Bos- 
ton, 1966. 


From Duke to Foundation 


Parapsycbology: From Duk 
Associates. Durham: Par 


e to FRNM by J. B. Rhine and 
apsychology Press, 1965 
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Test Materials 


ESP cards with clementary instructions and 25 record sheets. 
$1.00 a set. For fuller clementary instructions, sce Manual 
(below) and for more advanced directions, see Chapters 7, 
8, and 9 in textbook, Parapsycbology, Frontier Science of 
the Mind by J. B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt. Springfield, Il.: 
C. C. Thomas, 1957. 

ESP record pads (50 sheets). Fifty cents. 

Manual for Introductory Experiments in Parapsychology. Dur- 
ham: Parapsychology Press, 1966. (Multilithed). 
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UNIVERSAL REQUIREMENTS OF A 
DWELLING ADVANTAGE 


R. BUCKMINSTER FULLER jun 
2 : : ironic 
Professor of Generalized Design, Southern Illinois Universit) 


Editorial Note 


In a recently published article titled “How Little I eee t 
(Saturday Review, November 12, 1966), R. Buckminster Fu vs 
indirectly criticized editors who attempt to edit his work. X : 
were delighted to have him accept our invitation to prepare j 
paper for New Outlooks in Psychology. We present his contribu 


i a : ie as submitted 
ton, proudly and without alteration, exactly as it was submit 
to us. 


R. Buckminster Fuller 
thinkers of our century. 
Professor Fuller has been a 


is one of the most extraordinary 
Architect, designer, and philosopher, 
visiting professor, lecturer, and Vue 
on many American and European campuses, including the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, the College of the Ozarks, Yale, Cornell, and 
Princeton. Since 1959 he has taught at Southern Illinois Uni- 
Versity, where he has life tenure. His 
Automation, No More Second 
Epic of Industrialization. His listing in Who? 


S. The geodesic dome 
which he designed to house the American exhibit at Expo 67 has 
been viewed by millions. One of his most recent creations, a 
design for a floating tetrahedronal City, could make it possible 
for men to inhabit the carth's water surfaces. 
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UNIVERSAL REQUIREMENTS OF A DWELLING 
ADVANTAGE 


TELEOLOGIC SCHEDULE 


Check list of the 

Universal Design Requirements 

of a Scientific Dwelling Facility,— 
as a component function 

of a new world encompassing, 
service industry,— 

predesigned, 

Rather than haphazardly evolved,— 
and thus avoiding 

a succession of short circuited 

and overloaded burnouts 

of premature, and incompetent 
attempts to exploit the ultimate 
and most important phase of 
industrialization, to wit, 

the direct application of highest 
potential of scientific advantage 
toward advancement of world living 
standards— 

to be accomplished b 
of a comprehensive anticipatory 
technology scientifically informed 
of the probable variables and 
possible randoms— 

the new volition to succeed 

the era of ‘survival,’— 

that is survival-despite,— 

despite preponderant submission 

to ignorance,— 

ignorance of future probabilities 
and general behaviour of nature— 
which heretofore ‘survival,’ tolerated 


y inauguration 
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lethal opportunism, wherein the 
progressive deteriorations bred 
emergencies which called upon 
scientific ability to perform last 
minute miracles but only as a 
curative dispensation of morbid 
inertia. 


The universal design requirements of a scientific mue 
facility are that it accomplish comprehensive advantage for -— 
over all primitive factors of energetic nature. These factors may 
be broadly classified in four parts as follows: 
ssentially RANDOM and SUBJECTIVE phenomena. 
A. Exterior variables—factors of destructive or uscful P 
tential; of nakedly intolerable magnitudes, inescapably impinging 

B. Interior variables—factors of destructive or uscful poren 
tial; of nakedly intolerable magnitudes, inescapably impinging 
C. Exterior constants ¢ 
persistent obviosity 


of relative inertia forgotten through 
and randomly re-encountered. 
IT. Essentially ROUTINE and SUBJECTIVE phenomena 
internal to dwelling—predictably periodic, rhythmic. 

A. Inescapable functions of the organic processes, internal to 
dwelling and external to man. 

B. Inescapable functions of the organic processes, internal to 
dwelling and internal to man. 


A : E x h 
C. Interior constants of relative inertia forgotten throug 


persistent obviosity, and regularly rediscovered, e.g. furniture to 
be lifted with each house-cleaning. 

HI Essentially RANDOM and OBJECTIVE phenomena— 
internal to dwelling—initiative, spontaneously intermittent— 
teleologic. Y : 

A. Investment of carned increments of lifetime for free will 
regeneration of the advantage of life over à priori environment. 
Realization of man's potentials as an individual. 

B. Implemented and insulated Spontancity of feedback accel- 
eration-continuity of the self amplifying individual. 


C. Instrumentation of ‘home magnitude physical realizations 
: z > al realiza 

of man’s potential as a continuous-man, i.e, a team of individuals 
overlapping and weaving around individual birth-deaths and 
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Separate generations, a Total Man who never sleeps, dies, nor 
forgets. A 

IV. Essentially INCISIVE and routine OBJECTIVE phe- 
nomena—external to dwelling—initiating a sustainable complex 
continuity-design realization of al men's joint potential— 
teleologic. 

A. Investment of earned increments of technical advantage 
of the science-industry complex in design rcalization of the 
complex dwelling facility service. E 
i B. Implementation and insulat 
higher order accruing to spontancous group realizations of 


ion of synergetic feedback of 


newly evolving potential. 

: C. Instrumentation of industr 
nitude realization of man’s potenti 
team of individuals overlapping and we 
birth-deaths and separate generations, a 
sleeps, dies, nor forgets. d 

Note: That I and II above 
exclusive and that III and IV are objective 
inclusive. 

Note: 'That I defines the outer ramp 
defenses while III represents the inner initi 
the full grown outer offensive—conquest-contact. 

Note: That this arrangement is geometrically teleologic, i.e. 
omni-directionally convergent-divergent-propagative. 
of four broad classifications of uni- 
for a dwelling facilitv. Original 
not repeated and referred to only 


ial or institute/university mag- 
al as a continuous-man i.e. a 
aving around individual 
Total Man who never 


are subjective and defensive and 
and offensive and 


arts and II the inner 
ative-taking and TV 


Expanded expression 
versal design requirements 
topic of broad classification 
by number. 

TA Structural, mec 
trol of externally impinging 
tion, deflection. 

Through shunting, channeling, impounding, modulating 
and/or retiming of volumetric flows of variable external factors 
of nakedly-intolerable magnitudes. 

1. Immunization against aperiodic, energetic interferences, — 
externally impinging at intolerable magnitudes and heretofore 
classified as cataclysmic, —because exceeding the practical stress 
abilities of as yet available technology—However—(new era 


hanical or chemical interception and con- 
factors, either by rejection, reflec- 
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essence). Since accomplishment of higher Heic e 
abilities in, for instance, supersonic flight and pas Rm d 
rine, the stress abilities of technology in gencral now L 
the predictable stresses of the hitherto cataclysmic ee pi 
interferences—the 180 m.p.h velocity of REDE IER E de 
Pacific typhoon is now a relatively minor aeronautical velocity 


1 ; : Torma cf ingements 
of-interaction of designed structures. Fxternal imping 
are classified in the order « 


and relative magnitudes. 
a. Cataclysmic 
Improbably annual, possibly ‘never, and least frequent, but 

of highest stress when occurring 

1 earthquake 

2 tornado 

3 hurricane 

4 typhoon 

5 avalanche 

6 

7 

8 


robable occurrence 
f frequency of probable occ 


landslide 
volcanic eruption 
bombardment 

9 forest fire 

10 tidal wave 

11 plague 

12 radio activity 

13 lethal gases 

14 BW (bacteriolo 
b. Dangerous 
Probably annual, 


gical warfarc) 


of borderline ‘disaster’ magnitudes 


l gale 

2 local fire 

3 flood 

4 pestilence 
5 lightning 

6 


premeditated wave synchronizations of the individually 
random components) 
a vandals 
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b marauders 
c meddlers 
d politics 
€ fanaticism 
f commercialism 
g materialism 
c. Inclement 
Of high seasonal frequency and of low 
of naked. intolerability 


orders of stress or 


| fumes 

2 hail 

3 rain 

+ snow 

5 dust 

6 electrolysis 
7 oxidation 

8 heat 

9 cold 


10 epidemic 
l1. vermin 
12 insects 
13 fungi 
l4 minor random missiles. " 
jecti - deflection 
2. Rejection, or deflec nean. 5 


delayed or immediate use as 
rk as, for instance, radia- 


1. energy, admitted int 


tion or clectronic reaction, 2 
b. indirectly into work eS hd on 
(aeronautical) or water (hydra 
1 piped—for direct use 
wired—for direct use — 
i t or delay > , 
ralved—for direc ry delayed use 
a Į—in cistern, tank or battery xm apie 
ANE pins : 
im Lin thermal bank or compost 9i; factors 
ap diee -ontrol of internally impinging factors 
LB: Dynes e f and dispellment of the momentum trends 
tion ot 3 A at SAA NNI 
p through incorporation of experience informing 
of agnorance- - z realized in physical principles 


i replacements, C: a n wem 
natural addens and neutralization of bacteria by isolation 
2. Interce i 


f,—or by direct elimination 
of, ) 


for instance, impounded wind 


ab wN 
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3. Elimination of physical fatigue 

a. human robotism and drudgery by provision of adequate 
mechanics of technical advantage 

4. Elimination of psychological fatigue (repression) by 2 

a. removal of accident hazard through mechanical adequacy 
(don’t proofing) : 

b. removal of arbitrary cellular limitations to permit free 
interaction of living functions ——M 

C. provision for selective privacy by push-button sound, 
sight and smell barriers Surrounding any interior space 

5. The elimination of emotional fatigue 

a. factors stimulatin 
controlled in ‘neutral’ 
the occupant through: 


eh ; a i eeleoron o 
6. Provision of mechanics for wide range in selection 
means and degrees of sensible rcaliz 


ation of the prosaic or har- 

monic phenomenon 

a. visual 

b. aural 

C. tactile 

d. olfactoral, i.e. taste and smell 

IC Control by anticipatory design over exterior constants 
of inertia forgotten through persistent obviosity and only ran- 
domly re-encountered 

1. Constants of environment, i.e. the mud forgotten between 
rains, odorous winds from remote Sources, snowdrifting 

2. Control devices installed for seasonal duration only re- 
quiring inordinate time investments 
Chemical accumulations (oxides, sludges, fumes) 
i Biological accumulations 
vegetation, composts, weed 
insect, animal residues, nestings, 

5. Surprise emergencies of environ 
locality, ie. possible water, oil 


g nerve reactions to be Den 
1 A : av D 
until voluntarily brought into play by 


Te RY 


general growth changes 
mental complex unique to 


and its occupants with minimum of inv 
De Fueling of house (external metab 
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2. Realignment of house 

3. Seay enging of house 

HB 1. Fuelling of occupants (internal metabolism) 

2. Realignment of occupants (sleep) by allowed muscular, 
nerve and cellular realignment accomplished by designed elimi- 
nation of known restrictive factors. f 

3. Scavenging of occupants 

a. internal, i.e. intestinal, etc. 

b. External, i.e. bathing or pore cleansing 

c. mental, i.e. elimination by empirical dynamics 

d. circulatory: external,—atmospheric control 

internal,—as respiratory functions. 

NC Control by anticipatory design over interior constants 
of relative inertia forgotten by fatigue cloture of feedback sensi- 
bilities and routinely re-encountercd—(such as heavy furniture 
to be moved about daily for cleanliness operations, storages to 
be overhauled to obtain the tentatively retained devices of pos- 
sible or infrequent use) 

1. By provision of adequate occup 
means 

2. By home employment of travel cquipment 

3. By dimensional reduction (e.g. of collection 
to microfilm) . 

IIIA Provision of ready mechanical means, complementing or 
implementing, all development requirements of the individuals 


potential growth phenomena, —allowing the facile, scientifically 


efficient, mo-energy-or-tinre-lossy spontaneous development of 


self disciplined education, by means of 
à à nS $ , 1 
1. Conning, i.e. selectively stimulated awareness of the mo 


mentary interactions of universal progressions accomplished by 
means of facile references to vital data on 


a. history 
b. news 


c. forecasts " - ] 
calls for a conning facility combining book and periodical 


radio, television facilities, systematically arranged incom- 


ational-specialty storage 


s of large data 


library, 
ing reports on 


1 current supply and demand conditions 
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crystallographic 
biologic 
sub-surface 
surface 
envelope 


comets 
asteroids 
planets 
stars 
nebula 


abstracted ‘generalised’ 

principles 

gravity 

radiation 

number sets 

group behavior 
phenomena 

Probability 

transformations independ- 


ent of dimensions 
infinity 


C. Consolidated Intellectual 
Advantage, or ‘Aids? 


atomic charts periodic, ete. 
Spectrographic charts 
molecular models 
biological slides 


globes, maps, geological 
stratification maps 

world and local physiological 
data 

spectrum charts 
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star globes 
Star charts 


energetic. geometry 
devices i 
(vectorial, formative, 
transformative, 
number) 


IV REALIZATION BY DESIGN 


A Priori " VAR" : 
Priori. Design Realization Assumptions 


Asking not 

why, whither, nor whence 
man-life? 

But assuming 

the accumulated experic 
that biological phenomena 
in general 

and man-life 

in particular 

function in universe 

as the anti-entropic,— 
the anti-random,— 


nce cvidences 


the simple and complex organic,— 


the systematic: 
of the comprehensive cycling 
of omni energy transformations 
and therefore industrialization 
constitutes the comprchensive,— 
transformative expansion 
of the man-lif 
and therefore t 
man-life's extension 

into cosmic measurement 
already billionsfolds 


the 
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ally convergent phases 


e function in universe— 
he realization that 


sensory limits of integral faculties 


presages a further successful amplification 

of the man-life function in universe 

and therefore 

that the regenerative ability of intellect 

in extension, acceleration, and expansion 

of the extra corporeal cosmic-functioning-stature 
of the man-life in universe 

is realizable 

in comprehensive design initiative 

relayed through industrialization 

and therefore the function of 

comprehensive design 

is most naturally and effectively 

preoccupied with omni-abetment 

of the realization in full 

of the potentials of the ‘individual’ complex,— 
an organic atomic nebula 

identified superficially as man-— 

man potential includes 

regencratively improving potentials 

of sequential derivative orders 

of increasing advantage of the organic 

over the (r 


andom-entropic) chaos growths. 
‘Individual’ 


man’s highest potential ; 
may be realized in terms of full interaction 
of all men's potentials— 

ergo man's universal function trends 

to amplify first the pull potential 

of the individual, — 
but inherentl 
"Therefore 
on first priority 

in design consideration 
is the full realization 
of individual potential 
in order to reach 
full realization fo 
Kevs to design re 


y multiplicative man-life. 
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are the anthropological measurements, 

of the limiting factors 

of corporeal man, 

beyond which cxtra-corporeal articulation 
of the integral faculties 

may be accomplished by extension in principle 
through atomic- complex trains, 

and energetic transformations 

to cosmic stature advantage. 

Universal conditions of design realization 
commence with the static and dy namic 
dimensions of man 


and his basic behav 
of which there exists a W ealth of data. 


jour involvements 


The whole program of realization is to be considered in the 


following order which breaks into two primary categories or 
phases: (1) the initial work to be undertaken by the individual 
prior to his engagement of the aid of associates and (2) original 
and initial w ork to be undertaken by the first group of asso- 
ciates, These two phases may be subdivided as follows: 

IVA Research and development by initiating individual 
(prior to inauguration of design ac tion and development action 


involving full-time employment of others). 
al work pattern as 


lure to wit: 


In: auguration of a gener: a natural pattern 


coinciding with best “scientific proced 
Preliminary 

Initiation of diary and notebook 
Initiation of photographic documentation 


Initiation of tactical conferences 


PHASE I, INDIVIDUAL 


1, Comprehensive library study of accrued developments within 
the pertinent arts 

a. past 

b. contemporary 


D 3 T : : er infor- 
va Listing therefrom of authorities available for furth 
mation 


a. local, personal contact 
b. remote, correspondence 


al 
Š f " : PR: sted loca 
3. Pursuant to information thus gained, calling at sugge 
laboratories 


d university 

b. industr Sn 
mies. i ive tests for first-hand knowledge 

€. Setting up of informative tests for first-h: 

own laboratory 


4. First phase of design assumption 
- consider 


i) 


-oject 
ation of novel complex interaction unique to projec 
b. preferred apparatus from conceptive field 

design of appropriate flowshects 
- Flowsheets submitted to md. hepr e 
. those competitive specialists who have provec I 
Step b and c : 
b. debe producers of similar equipment and assemblies 


j s- 
à ; — rting 4 
C. make informative tests for closure of gaps suppo 2 
sumed theor 


Pima 


- and 
6. Submit Specifications and drawings of general qui dent 
unique component parts for informative bids by HORUM enel 
à. second redesign of flowshect based on available and sugges 
apparatus, price information, ctc. 4 ted by 
7. Prepare report consisting of diary of above PP ih stil. 
photographic documentation and collected literature —wi ich. M 
balance conclusions of indicated economic advantage (which, 
positive, will inaugurate Phase II) 


Pertinent arts to be studied by the initiating individual in 
clude: 
I. Anthropological data ie 
2. Energetic Geometry, the philosophy of mensurati 
and transformation, relative size 
Theory of structural exploration 
Theory of mechanical exploration 
Theory of chemical exploration 
Energy as structure 


Qn dB w 
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7. Dwelling process as an ‘energy exchange’ 

8. Dwelling process as an ‘energy balance sheet’ 
9. Theory of structural complex 

10. Theory of service complex 

11. Theory of process complex 

12. Theory of structural and mechanical logistics 
13. Theory of complex resolution 


PHASE II, COLLECTIVE 


IVB Design and development undertaking—involving plural 
authorship phase and Specialization of full-time associates 

Consideration of Relationship of prototype to industrial 
complex by constant review of principles of solution initially 
selected as appropriate to assumptions 

Adoption of assumptions for realization in design of perti- 
nent principles and latest. technology afforded t 

l. Comprehensive survey of whole sequence of operations 
from original undertaking to consumer synchronization 
Realization strategy #1 by individual (Phase D 


Realization strategy #2 by associates (Phase IT) 
a. Physical tests in principle of the design assumptions’ 
r d in available data 


unique inclusions not evidence - , 
b. General assembly drawings (schematic) providing pri- 


mary assembly drawing schedule reference 

c. General assembly assumption, small scale models and 
mockup full size 

d. Primary assembly, 


(stress) P : 
c. Trial balance of probable parts weights and direct manu- 


facturing costs (approximately three times material costs; in- 
cludes labor, supervision and inspection) and forcent of overall 
cost magnitudes, and curve plotting—at VAMOS rates of pro- 
P atioed to direct costs per part and all other costs,— 
d plant ‘amortization,’ ‘contingencies,’ 


sub-assembly and parts calculations 


duction, 
ic. ‘overhead,’ tool an 


‘profit’ 


f. ‘Freezing’ of general assembly and its reference drawing 
: g 8 : i 
g. Drawing for first full size production prototype com- 
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mences in gencral assembly, primary assembly, sub-assembly and 
arts : T 
E h. Budget of calculating and drawing time is set with tac 
tical deadlines for each € 
i. Parts drawing and full size lofting and offset De a 
j. Prototype parts production on 'soft tools’ Se agen 

k. sub-assembly and primary assemblies with alividus e 
rections and ‘necessary’ replacement (not ‘improvements or nd 
sirables which must be deferred until second prototype Is owes 
taken after all-comprchensive physical tests have been ap] 

m. Photography of all parts and assemblies aed 

n. Full assembly completed and inspected——cost A esee 
with estimates of possible ‘improvement’ savings to be e 

0. Static load tests 

p. Operational tests 

q. Assembly and disassembly tests 

idi Photography of all phases 

s. Packaging and shipping tests L aged 

t. Estimates of savings to be effected by special pow 
field tools 

u. Opinion testing i eval 

v. Final production ‘clean-up’ prototype placed in i E 
calculation and drawing with engineering budgeted with de 
lines 

W. Parts cost scheduled by class ‘A? tools and time 

x. Production tool layout fixed 

y- Production tools ordered 

Z. Production dates set "nd 

a’ Lofting and offsets produced of full-size-test ‘masters’ 4 
templates 

b' Fabrication of special jigs and fixtures 

€ Production materials ordered 

d' Production tool-jig-fixture tune-up 

e Parts and assembly testing 

f Field operation scheduling 

g' Field tools ordered s 

h’ Distribution strategy in terms of initial logistic limitations 
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P Field tests with special tools 

jj: Field tools ordered or placed in special design and fabri- 
cation 

k Test target area selected for first production 

P Production commences 

m’ First field assemblies with power tools 

n' Maintenance service instituted and complaints 


(1) alleviated 
(2) analyzed 

o' Plans for new vearly model improvement run through 
all or previous steps—for original production 

p' Cycle repeated l 

2. Production and distribution velocity assumptions 

3. Plotting the assumed progressive mass-production curves 
to determine basic velocities of. new industry 

*. Tensioning by crystalline, pneumatic, hydraulic, magnetic 
means 

5. Compressioning by cr 
netic means 

6. Consideration of manufacturer's basic productions forms, 
—relative to proposed design components for determination of 
minimum steps, minimum tools, and minimum waste in realiza- 
tion 

7. Establishment of priority hierarchies of effort 

8. Time-and-energy-and-cost budgeting - l 

9. Assumption of industry responsibility for ficld practices. 
not only in mechanical and structural, but in economic design 

10. Designing for specific longevity of design appropriate 
to anticipated cycles of progressive obsolescence and replace- 
ment ability as ascertained from comprehensive economic trend 


ystalline, pneumatic, hydraulic, mag- 


curves MAS fd s 
11. Designing with ‘view to efficient screening of component 

1 p " 7 " E ` $ 

chemicals for recirculated employment in later designs 
a stated and realized performance re- 


12. Maxima and minim 
unit of invested energy and experience and 


quirements per 
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Capital advantage of tools and structures employed and devised 
TX Logistics assumptions compacted shipping consideration 
aS original design requirement. in 


(a) nesting 
(b) packaging 
(c) compounded package weight 
(d) relationship to carriers of all types 
(e) field delivery 
(f) field assembly 
(g) ficld Service and replacement 
14. Consideration of tool techniques 
15. Consideration of materials’ availability 


(a) at time of design 
(b) in terms of world economic trends 
(c) in terms of world potential 


16. Consideration of materials ratio per total design 
17. Elimination of special operator technique forming 


18. Elimination of novel special soft tool designing 
19. Numbers of 


(a) types 

(b) repeat parts 

(c) sub-assemblies 

(d) primary assemblies 


20. Numbers of forming oper. 
21. Number of manufacturing 
22. Schedule of forming 

ings 
23. Decimal fraction man ho 
24. Designed-in-over-all 

Operation : 
25. Schedule of design routines and disciplines 


Wb Hstsblsh a parts Inventory of ‘active’ and ‘obsolete’ 
drawings—from beginning 


ations 
tools by types 
operations included on parts draw- 


urs per Operation 


one-man-ability at every stage of 
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ME Establish a ‘parts’ budget of ‘required’ designs of ‘parts’ 
for assemblies and major assembly and general assembly and 
molds 

28. Drawing dimension standards 

29. Establish a numbering system of controlled parts 

30, Establish purchasing techniques, jig and fixture, lofting 
techniques 

IVC Industrial Magnitude means of ete. 

This section repeats all content of IIC except at Industrial 
magnitude instead of at Home magnitude. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS To run concurrently with all phases 
of IVB 

1. Education of public 

Rule 1: Never show half finished work 

a. General magnitude of product, production, distribution. 
But no particulars that will compromise latitude of scientific de- 
sign and production philosophy of IVB 

b. Publicize the ‘facts,’ i.c. the number of steps before ‘con- 
sumer realization’ 

c. Understate all advantage 

d. Never seck publicity f 

c. Have prepared releases for publisher requests when ‘facts’ 


ripe 


I'd like to mention an individual and his experimental work 
t has been recently and deservedly much discussed. I speak of 
Dr. Benjamin Bloom and his book on Stability and Change in 
Human Characteristics—Wiley & Sons, publishers. His book re- 
views effectively a number of case histories of individuals from 
birth up to the unive [sity graduate-student years, approximately 
the first twenty-six years of life. The studies have been made in 
relation to periodically and uniformly administered IQ ‘tests. I 
am going to talk about these case, histories of Dr. Bloom’s in the 
matt of other scientific explorations, for instance the explora- 
s hat are being made by the neuro-physiologists, exploring 
rus T brain with electrodes and thus discovering many im- 


ortant clectrical wave patterns. 
Gradually a number of patterns in the brain have been posi- 


tha 
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: ; T : TREE " as related 
uonally identified with respect to specific cell ie uum 
r Es - X é , ac S 
also to specific types ot thought, expressions, and a 
individuals. 


7 sal is 
pi i ; 3 " a great deal i 
Through this physiological exploration a gr 
now 


known of the patterning of brain events and jr d 
Apparently we start life with a given total brain cell eh 
component arcas of which are progressively employee ite 
series of events Which are initiated entirely in the Lnd yd 
individual by pre-set chromosomie “alarm-clocks. E» baby 
fingers in the palm of a newborn baby’s hand and A 7 : try 
will close its tiny hand deftly around your finger. If J kae 
to withdraw your finger, the baby's hand E pad 
to the withdrawal tension which you exert and it opens a A in 
Its tactile apprehending organism is apparently dawn sail 
Superb coordination at birth. Days later the “alarm cloc sus 
the hearing function into operation. Days later the babies ted 
for the first timc. One by one the brain's alarm clocks je ve 
chromosome “ticker tape" instructions inaugurate usc ben 
child's vast inventory of inter-coordinate capabilities and fa b 
tics. The child is not in fact taught and cannot be kp 
others to inaugurate any of these capabilities. He teaches h 
self—if given the cbance—at the right time. “aware 
Parents, as you know, have for cons thought that they : ie 
going to have to teach their children how to develop, Ape 
by function ——to walk and to talk—but gradually it has be 
discovered that Was not the case. of 
Now, we are entcring a much more up-to-date phase iM 
humanity on earth. We're beginning to learn a little i ad 
perimentally about a child's extraordinary capabilities. Wh: 


Lope infor- 
you can get from Dr. Bloom and the neurologists is the inf 
mation that the set of "alarm clocks” 


; 
function, despite the brain’s 
alarm clock inauguration of progressive capabilities in those first 
four years, the brain mechanism can be frustrated and can shut 
off the valves of those specific capacities and capabilities tO 
learn, then or later on, in the Specific areas, The capabilities 
need not necessarily be employed to important degree imme- 
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diately after inception, but must upon inception be put in use 
and kept in use as active tools in the human coordinating capa- 
bility else they will squelch themselves; that is, “shut themselves 
off.” not necessarily irreparably, but usually so. 

The next thirty percent of the total capacity of children 
to learn has been put into action by the time they are cight. 
Thus cighty percent of the total capability to self-improve TQ 
capability thereafter has been put in operation by eight. By 
age thirteen, ninety-two percent of the total capability has 
been sclf-started into usability. Between the years thirteen and 
seventeen the final eight percent of the total capacity to coordi- 
nate and apprehend; to comprehend and teleologically employ 
the input data, has been brought into operation. From seventeen 
on, the most the young people can possibly do is to conserve 
the one hundred percent capacity to further improve their TQ. 
We'll take those figures and plot a curve of the rate of inaugu- 
ration of the capacity to learn, starting the curve at zero years 
and plotting fifty percent of the capacity by four, another 
thirty percent by cight; another twelve percent by thirteen, 
and the final eight percent bv seventeen. Next we plot the 
curve of state and federal funds in aid of education as applied 
at those same age levels. We find that somewhere around three 
billion Federal and State dollars a vear are applied to the “higher 
education” period from seventeen vears onward, while approxi- 
mately no government dollars are applied to help the birth to 
eight years periods when cightv percent of the critical educa- 
tional capacitv is being established, which if not properly set 
in use and kept in use will be closed off. The creat bulk of 
government educational funds is being applied “after the horse 
Eas fled the barn.” There was a little cartoon received with 
the papers about our Conference—a picture of the teacher, and 
a problem of multiplication chalked in white on the blackboard; 
along came the supervisor and gave the teacher a machine, an 
audio-visual aid, which projected the same multiplication prob- 
lem in black figures upon a white screen—a new tool but no 
difference in technique. 

I have what ought to be a surprising, even startling thing 
which is that inasmuch as the period of greatest edu- 


to Sav. 
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cational capability development is before four years old, xs 
home is the primary. schoolhouse—and kindergarten is the high 
School. Dr. Bloom makes this clear. e 

Given an adequate set of variable factors characterizing s 
environmental conditions experienced by a human individua 
from birth to seventeen years, Dr. Bloom can tell vou spun 
one percent what the individual's IQ will be at seventeen years 
of age. 


Human babies arc born helpless, and stay helpless longer than 
the babies of any other biological species. If, up to Four dim 
old, that voung life has experiences leading to its mistrust d 
the competence and spontaneous inclination of the older life 
to look out for it, there is a breach of basic trust: its parents 
have a certified school drop-out on their hands. : 

Nothing that I say is meant to tell you that the individuals 
whose Spontaneous employment of their innate capabilities lias 
been curtailed or abandoned, due to childhood frustrations. 
cannot later on “find” themselves. Determined and reinspired 
individuals have occasionally found ways of reopening their 
abandoned cortexial faculties. 

Besides trust, there are two other conditions of critically 
controlling importance during the first four years: (a) auton- 
omy and (b) initiative. The new life has to have an area that 
is really its own, All life tends to guard its minimum regenera- 
tive territory, This is apparently: a asie ecological requirement 
of all living Species. The child needs a minimum “territory 
that is its own—its own room if possible—at least its own bed. 


This is autonomy. : 

The third prime factor affecting the onc-to-four year old IS 
initiative, which must not be frustrated when it starts making 
experiments. The child may want to experiment with gravity 
and inertia by just knocking things off tables—this gives him 
basic information. He must be able to r 
ments in order to learn about the w. 
Child must have experiences which 
materials and things. What can he t 
Something to stop his fall? To find 
things apart. Newspapers need only 1 


nake many such experi- 
ay the universe works. The 
indicate the coherence of 
rust when he has to grab 
out he needs to tear many 
'€ torn a few times to show 
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that newspapers give poor tensional support. Looking for ade- 
quate tensional coherence, the child will soon want to pull 
good vellums or silks apart. Children mustn't be stopped thought- 
lessly as they go through their basic explorations, by virtue of 
which in due course they are going to start putting things 
together. They must take everything apart first and then learn 
Thus they learn to coordinate spon- 
taneously. If. parents break up that exploratory initiative by too 
many “dont's” or punishments, or by having things in the child's 
environment that are. dangerous and by which the child gets 
hurt so frequently as to discourage its further exploratory ini- 
tiative, then that ‘child will probably be an carly school “drop- 
out." 

In the four year to eight year period of child development, 
something comes in that is in a sense close to music which 
governs the ability to improve his IQ during those three critical 
years. The most "important factor is the speech pattern of the 
parents. If the parents take the trouble to speak clearly, to use 

to look for the better words, the 
lo likewise. If the parents’ tones of 
tolerant, harmonious, again the 


how to put things together. 


their language effectively, 
children are inspired to ¢ 
voice are hopeful, thoughtful, harme 1 
children are inspired to think and speak likewise. If the parents 
are not parroting somebody clse, but are quite clearly trying 
to think and are trying to express themselves, nothing encour- 
ages more the intuitions of the young life to commit itself not 
only to further exploration but to deal competently in coordi- 
i culties. However, if the parents indicate that 


trying, or worse, relapse into slang clichés, 
S , anger, fcar, intolerance indicating 


nating its innate fa 
they are not really 
slurred mouthings, blasphemy: 
an inferiority complex which 
attain understanding by others, then the four-to-cight-year- 
older becomes discour about his own capability to under- 
stand or to be understood. If the proper books are on the family 
if there are things around the house that make it clear 
d that the parents are really trying to educate them- 
he children’s confidence in family is excited and 
to engender the parents’ confidence in 


assumes an inability of self to 


aged a 


shelves, 
to the chil 
selves, then € 
the children too try nge 
their—the children's—capabilities. 
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We witness then. that the children. intuitiy cly ieee 
between parents who try to employ their minds pd o 
instead of relying only upon their muscles, cunning, or pium 
tion in the Struggle to survive. The children. who ips peas 
their parents have chosen to use mind over matter (of = ja 
unconsciously and without formulating such words) aed 
spired to employ their best innate faculties to highest diac 
ness and most Spontancous coordination of the factors favor: 
to success, 

I've just come from C 


racas, Venezuela, a very auno 
City of two million inhabitants. We don't have many n. icm 
the United States that size and none morc beautiful. W i n 
heard much about bombings and political troubles in aa 
The beauty of the scene at first belies the pud 4 
have also heard much of the petroleum generated Bea 
Venezuela and its capital city Caracas. From the Caribbean p 
Of Caracas you climb by automobile through tunncls n s 
mountains tó enter a high and beautiful inland valley in iow 
the city of Caracas is situated, The city runs about fifteen ene 
along the three thousand foot altitude valley bottom betwe 

two winding mount 
thousand feet abov 
mountain walls, 


frequently hang 


ain walls rising on cither side another ee 
€ sea level. They are green growth p nra 
There are no snow peaks on them. p iss 
lacily along the mountain tops. The d 
sprinkle frequently enough to maintain lush growth cv ua 
Where. A river bed winds through the valley intertwining W tos 
sculptured ribbons of expressways. Year-in, year-out, and ad 
year-round, the temperature ranges only between seventy ar 

seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit. ‘ ET 

The Caracan rich have had enough moncy to build extraorc 1 
narily modern office buildings, apartment houses, hotels, univer- 
sities, hospitals, and expensive residences, A few rich homes are 
on the hillsides. 

In most cities, the slums run horizontally out behind, and 
are hidden by, the larger buildings. But with the opulent build- 
ings of Caracas filling the entire vall 
left for the slum blight to spread was 
its flanking mountains. In Caracas yo 


ey floor, the only place 
onto the rising slopes of 
u Can see the slums all 
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along the hills. With the shacks constructed on the rubble and 
leftovers of vesterday's changing materials the different slum 
areas draped over the lower mountainsides have the color effects 
They make a deep impression. They dis- 


of patchwork quilts. 
as yet unbenefited by the 


close the large proportion of poverty 
energy wealth released by Venezuela's petroleum. I was asked 
to meet with educators there in Caracas; much of my meeting 
was with the university students and those successful citizens 
who thoughtfully and wisely take responsibility for the general 
advancement of public education. First telling the Caracans of 
Dr. Bloom's findings regarding environmental effects on IQ 

nem that the “real school houses” 


capabilities, I pointed out to tl 
are the homes in the slums right there on the hillsides. None of 
There are no sewer lines 


the slum shacks have running Water. 
and no bathrooms or inside toilets. Getting sanitary waste dis- 
posal and bathrooms into those slums would up the IQ capabili- 
ties fifty percent in a short space of time. A bathroom isn't just 
a piece of machinery. It is intimate to the fundamental routine 
of cleanliness, morality, and clean thinking. The ability to cope 
with filth-bred fungi ‘bacteria and their ravaging, through sani- 


tary waste disposal and ready-to-hand soap and running water, 
3 ously important relationships to the sched- 


of the progressive cerebral capabilities of 
lisclosed by Dr. Bloom and his colleagues. 
life really wants more life, and whether the 
at the older life is goirg to try to 
foster life more adequately deeply 
“unfolding flowers” of the cortexial “gardens.” There 
ag on those Caracas hillsides who are 
looking right at all that r odern plumbing in the valley and the 
bombs of resentment explode first in their hearts over their 
incapability to adequately foster their children. Bombs going 
off in Venezuela are all to do with this. Of course illiterates are 

al revolution. But after the revolution 


to incite to po res > 
e no more sanitary facilities. So revolutions follow revo- 


lutions with never a sanitary gain. 
Despite the poverty of those slums, they bristle with the TV 


Secondhand TVs are connectable with civilization 


has many subconsci 
uled inaugurations 
the new life as ¢ 
Whether the older 
environment manifests th 
make its arrangements to 
effects the 


are a million people sittit 
mo 


itic 
casy l 
there ar 


antennas. 
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by wireless. Secondhand plumbing needs billion dollar water 
and sewer linc developments—and_ hillsides double the time and 
cost. In all the slums of the world, the "EV. antennas. bristle. 
There is therefore a wireless hook-up directly to the mothers 
and children who watch their. televisions avidly. Whatever 
comes over the TV to the children and parents is the. essence 
of education for better or worse. Television is the great. edu- 
cational medium. It is the number onc potential emancipator 
from ignorance and economie disadvantage of the entire human 
family’s residual poverty stricken. sixty percent. I pointed out 
to the Caracans that their educational problems would not be 
solved in their universities but through sanitation in their slums 
and through educational TV advancements of high order. 

The little red school house was a worthy conception of our 
forefathers. The older life always identified education with 
higher possibilities of economic and cultural success. Wanting 
their Young life to have a better break of fortune than tlie 
the parents ——had experienced, they put their children on high- 
ESE priority in the corimunal mandates upon their political 
leaders. Thus education has become the most obviously accept- 
able political objective. Politicians who set about to get high 
educational facilities for their constituents were most likely to 
succeed. Thus the educational system has become a political 
football. The enormous appropriations for education, however. 
go primarily into building programs—on a “millions” for build- 
ings and a “thousands” for the teachers basis, approximately 
m for the buildings and one for the teachers. In fact, educa- 
tion is a good way for politicians to keep the construction busi- 
ness going in bad times. So the construction business lobbies for 
education. The construction industry is the political pay-off 
System of least visible corruption. The great Appalachian pov- 
erty program has turned out in the end to be only a road con- 
tract bonanza for that branch of the construction industry: 
We don’t need more brick. We don't need morc Gcorgian 
architecture symbols. We need More wholesomely attractive 
and efficient sanitary malines and superbly conceived television 
ee een SU hice orate 
rade ium urinis. dr dieran no ?ecause even public 

Priate to bring all the 
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children together in one place to hear that rare individual—a 
teacher. It was nice for the mother to be able to have the dii 
dren out of the house for a little bit in order to have a chance 
to get the house clean. This did not mean that she did not love 
her children—but it was very nice to get them out for a while. 
here was therefore a babysitting function of the school. But 
mothers didn’t like to say that it was babysitting, because they 
didn’t want to seem to be getting something for nothing so they 


called it school, It also seemed desirable for the children to have 
ride to and from school 


social experience. which the walk or 
and the children's proximity —drilling and playing together— 
provided. However, the least. favorable environment for study 
is a school room and closely placed desk prisons. Dr. Einstein 
did not sit in the middle of Grand Central Station in order to 
study math and physics. He went into seclusion to study as 
does any logical human—in his private study or laboratory. 

- Lets return to Bloom’s basic proclivities of the new life. 
The child wants his autonomy. The maturing student wants his 
privacy—his special place. YVe have learned. by experimental 
work in education at Southern Illinois University of the IQ 
capability favoring that is attainable with a little individual, 
private roombooth with a windowed door which “belonged” to 
cach student, When he first entered he found in his private 
“room” all kinds of desirable items. He had his own telephone 
directly and privately connected to his teacher. He found a 
good dictionary; wall charts of the periodic table of the ele- 
ments; a world globe; a wall-mounted chart of the clectromag- 
netic spectrum; his private typewriter, and other items con- 
ducive to thought and study. He did not fecl inclined to go out 
of that room in order to find an environment more favorable 
to study. However, he was not allowed to go into that room 
unless he was going to study. It became a privilege to be allowed 
to go in. He was not allowed to smoke in there, or to listen 
to music in there unless he had a music course. He could go 
outside his private study and there were places to smoke, places 
have music, places to be social—to do anything else he 
xcept study, calculate, and write. It became an obviously 
be allowed to go into his private study. 
t when he was in his private study his 


to 
wanted € 
realized privi 
The student 


Iege to 
found tha 
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reflexes become progressively conditioned, by association with 
that environment, to give himself spontancously to study, cal- 
culation, and writing. He found himself producing. His mind 
really began to work. 

So I don't see any reason why, with television reaching noe 
only the children in their private homes in the slums but chil- 
dren in the privacy of their homes everywhere, why we should 
not bring education—school—to where the children are. That 
IS à Surprise concept—the school by television always and only 
in the home if possible in a special room in the home. Try to 
remember your first experience in going to school. You sud- 
denly find that there are the inflexible coupled chairdesks. You 
fit uncomfortably into yours. The next kid has one. Everyone 
15 pinned into his desk. One of the children psychologically es- 
caping his lock-up wants to go to the bathroom. You say 
maybe PII go to the bathroom too. You try to escape to the 
bathroom. It has horrid smells. I immediately resented and as 
yet resent these stupid little bullpen desk-chair “strait jackets 
where you are put on exhibition as they ask you to say things 
in front of others so that if you venture an original thought 
the others can laugh. This is conducive to showmanship and 
rote learning but not to self-teaching and study. I think within 
the next ten years we are going to have to give up school 
houses. Your new educational media are going to make possible 
bringing the most important kinds of experiences right into the 
home. 

Let’s be honest; if you want to send the children out for 
babysitting, send them out for babysitting. Send them out for 
social experience, to learn to lead parades or whatever you 
want them to do, but don’t let’s confuse our objectives. Give 
them a chance to discipline their own minds 
favorable conditions. That is in their very own special private 
environment. We'd better mass produce "one pupil schools"; 
that is, little well-equipped capsule rooms and send them to all 
the homes; or we can design special private Study rooms for 
homes. There are many ways we can do that. We'd better build 
that into the new life. 


under thc most 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND SPACE EXPLORATION 


A. A. VOLKOV, V. G. DENISOV, E. S. ZAVJALOV 


Editorial Note 


The adaptation of the human organism to conditions of 
long-term space flights poses a number of complex problems. 
of immediate concern to psychologists are the effects of 
weightlessness or partial weightlessness on cosmonauts in the 
course of interplanetary flight. Though the psychology of space 
exploration is still in its infancy, the human factor comes into 
sharper focus as the tempo of world space activity increases, 
revealing the possibility of sensory, neuromuscular, and emo- 
tional disturbances which limit the activities of the cosmonaut. 
Study of the psychophysiological disturbances experienced by 
both American and Russian cosmonauts has led to the conclu- 
sion that engineering psychology can contribute to the design 
of a spaceship in which the human operator performs essential 
functions with minimum effort and maximum efficiency. 

The article reproduced here originally appeared in the 
Russian-language journal Voprosy Psikologii (Problems of Psy- 
chology), Moscow, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1965), pp. 5-17. The 
translation, titled "Features of the Control of Spaceship Systems 
by the Human Operator under Conditions of Change in Grav- 
ity,” was prepared for the Joint Publication Research Service 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce as a service to the various 
federal government departments. We present it here in the 
belief that it offers an objective account of current research 


in the field of psychology and space exploration. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND SPACE EXPLORATION 


In recent years the advances made in cosmonautics and the 
expansion of the flight programs of manned sprecanips have yi 
sulted in a marked increase in the interest of specialists 
engineering Psychology in the problems of the MAG ess hd 
tween the operator and the technical control-system an 
a spaceship under the unique and often unusual flight es ‘i in 
not encountered in terrestrial practice. Here of posrieu ed 
great importance is the operator's work to control the paid 
and its systems under conditions of altercd gravity: in TS 
presence of high overloads over parts of the ascent to pros 
and descent from orbit as well as during weightlessness or sub 
gravity (partial weightlessness) in the course of orbital or 
interplanetary flight. TUN 

We will dwell briefly on the physics of the gravity ete 
itself. Gravity is construed as the action of gravitational forces 


of attraction. The force of attraction is the greater the larger 

the masses of the interacting bodies are. It decreases in inverse 

Proportion to the square of distance between these bodies. A 
In theory, the gravitational ficld of any heavenly body is 

infinite. In reality, however, it is alw; 

in outer Space where the force of th 


'5 possible to find points 
€ gravitational field of a 


given heavenly body can be infinitesimally small. Therefore, for 
example, it is possible to disreg: 


ard the gravitational pull of the 
a spaceship flying in the neighborhood of 
€ mass of the Sun is 332,000 times as large 
as the mass of Earth, Morcover, it is also possible to find points 
in outer Space where the gravitational pulls of two or several 
heavenly bodies are mutually balanced, 


weightlessness exists at these points. A body placed at such a 
point in outer Space w 1). 


Sun with respect to 
Earth even though th 


de Ayna 0) 
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Fig. l. Condition of Static Fig. 2. Condition of Dynamic 
Weightlessness- weightlessness. 

l -- Moon; 2 -- Spaceship; Q -- spaceship; 3 ~~ Earth. 
3 -- Earth. 


g. During a spacetlight it has to undergo the state 
of g) or complete weightlessness. 
ychology. biology. and medicine 
d by the question of how man 
in a state close to weightlessness, 
and how this will capacity. 

It is worth noting that the prolonged effect of conditions 
of subgravity and weightlessness on man has not previously 
been investigated. 

The most radical means of investigating the 
of weightlessness on the human organisms is the development 
of orbiting stations. The plan of one station of this kind, ac- 
cording to foreign reports, provides for testing SIX subjects over 

h an 85-percent signifi- 


a vcar and providing bio al data witl 
king capacity with a 70- 


gravity is ] 
ot subgravity (fraction 
Hence, specialists in space ps 
have logically been confronte 
will tolerate a prolonged stay 
affect his working 


(ga 


prolonged effect 


medic 
human worl 
ce level (Watkins [25])- 
extensive studies have 
f momentary 


cance level and data on 
been made of man’s 


percent significan 
weightlessness (30- 


At present fairly 
condition under conditions O. 
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30 sec.) during the flight of aircraft along a ipd ies a 
well as during more prolonged Weightlessness sak * : "web 
the first manned spaceflights. These studies rev caler bod 
ances in a number of functional systems of man icons E 
analyzers, higher nervous activity, ctc.). Some of iode] 
turbances were also observed in cosmonauts during the sp: 
flight (G. S. Titov, P. R. Popovich, A. Shepard). E 
The article will not examine man’s condition in the H I 
ence of overloads, since it has already been sufficiently d 
and comprehensively elucidated in the literature. The ipe 
attention here will be devoted to the effect of logan d» 
the Spaceship operator, since it accompanies man in To E 
The possibilities of sensory disorders in man in ouer M j " 
Were discussed by K. E. Tsiolkovskiy as carly as 191 L. Exper 
mental confirmation of these effects we find in ee 
[22], Ye. M, Yuganov et al. [16], L. A. Kitayev-Smyk 
(7, 8], and others. "D Tm 
While flying through outer Space, the man inside the spa vi 
ship not only lives but also, with the aid of different eniin 
devices, performs the professional functions of the cosmanau . 
We would hardly be mistaken in assuming that the profession 
of the cosmonaut as the operator basically is reduced to Dt 
lating different systems of the Spaceship. "Thus, the conmo 
the Spaceship is the most important component of the vne 
in-flight activity of the cosmonaut. Hence, the features © 
the cosmonaut’s work to control the spaceship and its ystems 
the interaction between the Operator and the technical facilities 
of the Spaceship, have to be Specifically considered. : 
The piloted Spaceship together with its cquipment is » 
complex multi-loop control system in which the operator par- 
ticipates [11]. In this System, the Operator is essentially “sepa- 
€ devices and mechanisms he controls, and actu- 
j| them directly, but merely the instru- 
r them. Thus, specifically encoded infor- 


If such intricate c d i 
ue d Uis mU 
g 3 e possibilities for their 
control by the operator, in the hope that the operator will 
somehow “come to some accommodation” with any system 
then, as experience shows, the operator Will not always be able 
to successfully perform his control functions (particularly under 
the specific conditions of spaceflight). Selection and training 
alone, such as have previously been done with respect to rela- 
c not enough to assure an effective 
x in à spaceship. It is becoming 


clear that, for this purpose, the control machines and devices 
themselves should be so designed that they can be successfully 
controlled” by the operator. This has given rise to the need for 
a scientific substantiation of technical control facilities and 
hence also to the need to investigate the psychophysiological 
possibilities of the operator with respect to control and to 
bilities while subjecting the operator to spe- 

and primarily to prolonged 


tively less intricate systems, ari 
control work by the operat 


measure these possi 
cific conditions of spaceflight, 
weightlessness (Denisov [5])- 

The features of spaceship control systems and the nature 
of performance of the operator with respect to these systems, 
of course, largely depend on the type and purpose of the space- 
ship. At present. there still does not exist any universally recog- 
nized classification of manned spaceships. Nevertheless, it is pos- 


sible conditionallv to distinguish between the following basic 
icles, stations in outer space, 


types: circumterrestrial satellite vehi 

interplanetary spaceships, and military rocket-planes. The fol- 
lowing typical control systems for these maneuverable (and non- 
maneuverable) vehicles may be enumerated: (1) Control of 
orientation of the vchicle with respect to some celestial body 
and stabilization of the selected direction; (2) Control of the 


vehicle to the point of junction; (3) Control of vchicle for 
ing its descent from orbit; (4) Control 


landing purposes, follow : H 
during correction of vehicle's flight trajectory, in order to ful- 
fill the tasks of space navigation Or tasks of interception; (5) 
Control of vehicle’s observation devices. 
Morcover, it must be considered that the spaccships of the 
future will contain fairly complex life-support systems in whose 
functioning (control, adjustment, monitoring), along with auto- 
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matic devices, a major role should be fulfilled by the posu 
naut-operator. This equally pertains to the steady. a. 
communications systems; a new type of Sm e ih 
so-called telecode ‘communication, will play a significant role 1 
future spaceships, : «ol svstems 
A special role in astronautics is occupied by control sys sei 
in which the operator will fulfill the role of not only Sors i 
or several “links” of control, but also that of being a E 
object” himself, Such a role may be fulfilled by the GRSI i 
the event of emerging from the spaceship into outer gan 
order to perform scientific rescarch, or preventive wees me 
Operations while Wearing a special spacesuit with an Gieren s 
locomotion system which is connected to the control S pues 
Or while Wearing thc Spacesuit on the surface of the moon 
another planet, p of 
Under such conditions, it is necessary to solve a De 
new problems unique to cosmonauts alone, namely: what aen 
be the optimal angular and lincar vclocities and accelerat ie 
of the Operator? where and how should impulse D r 
“applied” to the operator to enable him to perform a apace 
Operation? what should be the Proper sequence of mike 
ments while wearing the Spacesuit? what are his possibi = 
for self-orientation in space and determination of distances 
objects while in outer space? and many other problems. al 
We will now consider the aforementioned types of orm 
Systems and point out their features that exert a sepa Mop 
ence on the PSychophysiological potential of the operator w 
he joins in the control work. 


a) Spacesbip Orientation System 


The Concept of the control of the spaceship's PLC 
in space includes, first, stabilization of this orientation, i.e., the 
implementation of a program under which the hull of Fi 
Spaceship will assume a definite Position (orientation) with 
respect to some reference point (eg, Earth); 
change in the stabilization. of the space 
from one stabilized orientation to another. 


second, thc 
ship—the conversion 
- The Vostok spacc- 
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with respec "arth. in s c 
spect to Earth in such a manner that their longitudinal 


axis is tangenti: à 1 
is tangential with respect to the trajectory of the mass 
s is oriented in the direction of a 


ships t hi iti i 
ps, for example, while orbiting, are oriented by the astronaut 


center, while the vertical : 
plumb line linking the spaceship's mass center with the Earth's 
center. 

An examination of the orientation control system of the 
Spaceship gives reason to believe that, on the whole in the 
psychophysiological respect, so far as the operator is con- 
cerned, this system greatly differs from the stabilization system 
of modern aircraft. The differences consist in that the former 
system employs indicators (optical orientators) which markedly 
differ from the known aircraft instruments (gyrohorizon and 
compass); the design features also are different. The operator's 
work to control orientation takes place under the unusual con- 
ditions of complete dynamic weightlessness and dynamia which 
accompany orbital flight. From the standpoint of dynamic char- 


acteristics the orientation control system of the spaceship may 
| system of a slow process, which 


conditions which, by con- 
limit or time deficit, 


be characterized as a contro 
places the cosmonaut under unique 
trast with the conditions of a fixed time 
may be termed conditions of time “surplus.” 


b) Control System for A pproach of Spaceship to and 


Junction with Space Station 
ars the interplanetary flights of manned 
ace from an intermediate orbit, the so- 


called assembling orbit, at which all the parts of the rocket 
system—including the manned capsule itself—will be assembled 


following their separate delivery from Earth. 
A similar problem arises with respect to heavy manned per- 


t stations orbiting around Earth. 
no systems for controlling the approach of a 
ith a space station have yet been 


unction WI 
sed or tested under real flight conditions. 


and development work on the design 


In the next few ye 
spaceships will take pl 


manen 

At present 
spaceship to and j 
develo} 
research 
already under way. 


completely 
True, intensive 
of such systems 15 
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Men ed should be 
It is assumed that the elements to be Were and their 
launched into orbit over a short distance quid 5 i ees 
À coplanar. Farth-basec E 
i rally should not be coplanar. SOR 
a Pryl ; atly assure the issuance and doe 
systems will subsequently ass : iher Ce ai 
of instructions for bringing these clements pni! A 
Paes cee " Sanam edere anc 
call the element carrving the crew the spaceship ires deseen 
D s é z - V ass 
element, the station) to a distance of 30-50 km. ; NN 
iC «nace - Jui aye 
reliable performance of the automatic T ; station to a 
i > approach between spaceship and st: 
for controlling the approach between p ) | A ie inc 
distance within the operating radius of the cont: cares dt ris 
DA r A a Se R d T2 S 4 
Which functions with the participation of the oper 
distance. r hel lage 
ments r th 
The rate of approach between the elements ox ER oe 
: . 'sical c act s 
Segment of distance prior to actual physical n d s 
exceed several meters a second (this rate will Wes the rela- 
time of approach, which should not be too long). As 
tive distance shrinks to zero, the 
crease to the minimum ass 


spaceship to the station, 


relative velocity shield na 
uring an impact-free coupling of p 
vet at the same time vu sS 
trigger the locking attachments. At the moment of pesi 
when the relative mutual distance is close to zero, the tit 
angular position of the Spaceship with respect to the station 


- not 
be fully definite, and the relative angular velocities may no 
exceed the extent permitted 

These Operations rec 
vision; they demand of 
vision. While wW 


bv the contacting units. dob 
luire the preservation of the T 
the operator spatial, contrast, anc i 
orking on the final stage of approach the op 


M i je to SIX 
ator has at his disposal a ume of the order of five 
minutes. Under the unusual 


approach betw 


asks encountered by the ens 
$ j ation or refucling in mid-air. i 
Scarcity of time ang the overloading of the operator with in : 
control channels may cause otk 
ns and lower the reliability of d 
g signals may be overlooked vni 
to the situation at any one moment ma) 


the Operator’s actio 
performance, Some 


incomin 
immediate responses 
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Mb du Roe tit moreover, the exceptional emotional 
n under which the operator performs his functions, manipu- 
and contact control system must be re- 
intricate and laborious task requiring the 
al potential. 


lating the approach 
garded as a highly 
n S] ENDS M Si . : ne 
\obilization of his entire psychophysiologic 


c) Control Systems for Correcting the Spacesbip's 
Flight Trajectory 


aceship’s flight trajectory may be re- 
etary spaceflights following 
cus of the spaceship in the 
as well as during the per- 
the interception of space 
artificial Earth satellites by 


Control over the sp 
quired during prolonged interplan 
the precise determination of the lo 
course of navigational calculations, 
formance of tasks associated with 
targets, moving along the orbits of 
means of manned satellite spaceships. 

In all such cases a wide range of m 
ship is required. 

These maneuvers 
neuvers performed by 
hicles. Whenever the ‘direction 0 
has to be changed, a force directed at 
its motion must be applied to the vehicle. 
the pilot changes the position of an airplane by meat 


at the lift on its wings is greate 
t, were a merely accelerating OT 2 
applied to a spaceship, it would 
f the spaceship but also 
change in the apogee 
ar that a maneuver in 


aneuvers of the space- 


different from the ma- 
ascd transportation ve- 
and-based vehicle 
e axis of 


are fundamentally 
ordinary land-b 
f travel of a l 
an angle to th 
Thus, to gain altitude, 
ns of rud- 
ders in such a way th r than in 
horizontal flight. By contras 
merely braking force to be 
change not only the orbital velocity o 
the form itsclf of the orbit, along with a 
Hence it is cle 
advance. 
ship’s flight trajectory, the 
levices, should compare 
the specified position, 
dance with the extent 
ol effects 


and perigee of the orbit. 
outer space must be calculated in 

Thus, when correcting the space 
operator, with the aid of information ¢ 
the actual position of the spaceship with 
produce instruction signals and, in accor 
and direction of these signals, apply the required contr 


p via the controls. 
Id be so de- 


to the spaceshi 
control system shou 


The spaceship’s trajectory 
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PP dll reflec ithout delay 
signed that its component indicators will qe dune rds 
the operator’s actions in controlling the ship. This W reus 
possible to greatly enhance the precision of steering, w 

6 . li . : 
jor i "sc i tions. 
major importance under these flight condi 


d) Control System for Spacesbip-Borne Observation 
Instruments 


: S Em t- 
Observation by the operator of different ace Nee Me 
side the space ship (during approach in space, enama l A i 
means of the unaided eye alone is difficult. To this ss F the 
instruments, chiefly of the optical type, must be usec vá in 
spaceship. The performance of the optical bue cape due 
no way be considered separately from the work of t a ‘ P eiue? 
Here again we arc dealing with the unified pneu ut 
System. In fact, during the observation of objects by me: bath 
an optical instrument, the resolution threshold depends eos 
the resolving power of the optical instrument and the Siga sad 
power of the Operator’s eye. The search for targets in sie eet 
on planets and the discrimination, identification Mee Ur abs 
analysis of these targets (time and precision characteristics hes 
pend equally on the psychophysiological potential of the of 
ator under the conditions 
namia, optokinetic stimuli 
the characteristics of the 
nification, drop in m 


: ERES adv- 
of prolonged weightlessness, qom 
: PS EA iuc ATIC 
> on his training and readiness, ar ye 
ical i ONT. lh as mag- 
Optical instrument itself such as € 


mi ait ay c rc- 
agnification (on change-over from > Hs 
gime of search to the regime of detailed examination o 


object), the regimes 
the instrument (scanr 
tracking, with haltin 


of observ 
ning with 


ance must also be made for the es 
servation of objects (nature of t 
ge of contrast, nature of the medium 
scanned, ctc.), Jt 
the operator's participation MEE 
ard the Spaceship, which also are called cosm 


: ee: of 
naut-spaceship systems, usually operate on the principle 
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"track monitoring," or "compensation monitoring." 
principles are explained in Tig. as Gerd c aa dis. 
tinguished according to the indicator devices employed The 
- diagram in this figure shows the track monitoring Stem 
mea Y perceives the magnitude of the output 
gni ie system. The operator's task lies in re- 
h between the target pip and 
the tracking pointer of the controlled object, with both the pip 
and the pointer being mobile. The lower diagram in the Figure 


shows a compensation-monitoring type system in which the 
between the perturbing effect 


ducing to a minimum the mismatc 


operator sees only the mismatch 
and the system output. 

As spaceflight experience indicates, the cosmonaut-operator 
performs simultaneously the functions of controlling several 
spaceship systems. The operator's functions in the complex 
reduced chiefly to the following: compensa- 
dles, operations of control 
control object, mathemati- 
ation provided by the 
ation of the results 
an of actions, de- 
ct, and imple- 
Is by manipu- 


control system are 
of many pointer nee 


ameters of the 
of the inform 
generaliz 


tion monitoring 
over the regulable par 
cal and logical analy 
instruments and signaling devices, 
of control and their comparison with the pl 
velopment of a decision on controlling the obje 
mentation of this decision by means of the contro 
lating them correspondingly. 

The study of the psychophysi 
as an operator under conditions € 
changed gravitational field may in 
duced to the following: (1) study of the general condition of 
tlie operator's organism; e ation of the functioning and 
interaction: f his sensory analyzers; (3) investigation of the 
operator's motor acts while controlling the instruments; (4) 
clarification of the fundamental differences between the func- 


tional characteristic of the operator under spaceflight and ter- 
restrial conditions. This last aspect is determined by the circum- 
ators have been trained in their par- 
rth. Finally (5), determination of 
haracteristics of the operator during 
a temporary stay under flight condi- 


ological possibilities of man 
orresponding to flight in a 
its general fcatures be re- 


) investig: 


stance that so far the oper 
ticular skills while on 

changes in functional € 
a prolonged flight, since 
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(2) Brewxue ycnotun 


Bnewnue ycrotun (3) 
Okpysamuteu Gpeder 


(4 Posmyuenua 
u nomexu 


O5vxm (8) 
yrpodnenur 


Opeanss Hc 
Ünepomop yopobrensa 
5) (e) 


a) 


Fig. 3a. Track Monitoring System. 


1 -- Pointer needles; 2 -- External conditions; 3 -- External 

conditions of ambient medium; 4 -- Disturbances and noise; 

5 -- Operator; 6 -- Controls; 7 -- Actuating devices; 8 -- 
Control object. 


(2) Brewnue (9) Bosmyuenun u 
Jenadum (3) Brewnue yensbua e) E Eid 


Orpyokaicuied ceeds (7) Henormumeno- 


J gupermop- Onepomop _pearer $ 
mpd. npu bop (35 Li eta | 


b/ 


Fig. 3b. Compensation Monitoring System. 
1l -- Executive instrument; 2 -- Ex 


terna tions; 3 -- Ex- 
ternal conditions of ambient medi rd 


un; ! -- Disturbances and 
notae; 5-- Operator; 6 -- Controls; 7 -- Actuating devices; 
~~ Control object; 9 -- Adder; 10 -- Computing and correct- 
ing conditions; 11 -- Directing instrument. 
x 2 R 
tions ma 


y yield characteristics (owing to the resources of the 
human organism) 


iod Which cannot be extended for a longer time 
period. 


ance is rescarch into such functions of 
of one or many indicators. 
ar dimensions, angular velocities and 
rkless conditions of outer space, recog- 
s of observed objects, and percep- 
al commands. This requires the 
onditions, of such functions of 
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the visual analyze Chu Toca tn AS ace ; 
e ee A 
š s of a aptation of the analyzers 

ravity, and fusion processes. 
tions of prolonged D "s Serg Seine ee 
disorders. Prolonged woralavlessties ae a ee 
" g ghtlessness may lead to motion sickness 
which, particularly when present in pronounced form, reduces 
uie reliability of man as a "link" of the control system. Nausea 
a pee ae ue UN pane nse 
EN , dys c analyzers, and changes in the 
cardiovascular and respiratory functions of the human organism. 
Vegetative disturbances and th ion sickness syndrome are 


À c moti 
xplained variously by different investigators; in particular, they 
are attributed to the weight loss of 


the otoliths, resulting ina 
sharp decrease in their inhibiting effect on the semicircular 
he cumulative effect of Coriolis accclera- 
atus (Khilov [14] Vozhzhova [1], 


to the changed conditions of g 
It has been established that t 


canals, and also to t 
tons on the vestibular appar 

V oyachek [2]). The motion sickness syndrome may arise not 
only on irritation of the vestibular apparatus but also during the 
flickering of different objects in the field of vision of the astro- 
naut (optokinetic stimuli), as well as during the displacement of 
internal organs (Voyachek [2], Khilov [14]). Symptoms of 
motion sickness also appear on irritation of the sensory nerve 
endings in the muscles or via the conditioned-reflex pathways. 
The state of motion sickness alters the long-established system 
structure of the interconnections and interactions between the 
different analyzers (visual, vestibular, motor) which had pre- 
viously become firmly established under conditions of the 
Earth’s constant gravitational field. The customary visual stimuli 
required for spatial orientation are absent during à spaceflight. 
Owing to the change in the character of muscle activity, the 
flows of proprioceptive afferent impulses become perturbed; 
conditions enhancing vestibular sensitiveness arise and at the 
same time the inhibitory effects on the vestibular apparatus 
diminish or disappear. Vestibular and optokinetic stimuli (flick- 
cring of objects in the illuminated ficld) may be active against 


this background. 


"hus we ere deal ction disturbances in the 


ing with intera 
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System structure of the analyzers, leading to autonomic-system 
disorders, along with symptoms of motion sickness ( Yazdovskiy 
et al. [17], Komendantoy and Kopanev [9]). 

A man who remains in the state of weightlessness over a 
prolonged span of time, may be influenced by adynamia. All 
living matter on Earth js constantly under the action of the 
forces of terrestrial gravity. Gravity affects a number of mans 
physiological functions, and particularly the activities of the 
supporting-motor apparatus. Under the conditions of terrestrial 
gravity the vertical position of the human body is conditioned 
by continuous neuromuscular activity and the organism cx- 
pends a considerable amount of energy on compensating for 
the effect of terrestrial gravity. Under the conditions of 4 
prolonged spaceflight the muscle work of the organism sharply 
diminishes, both owing to the lack of muscular effort required 
to perform physical work and owing to the lack of need se 
Maintain the vertical position of the body. This results in à 
marked lightening of the load on the cardiovascular system, 
since the need for muscle work is absent and the heart’s work to 
move blood through the circulatory system is cased. This state 
of relative muscle inaction and decrease in the load on the 
cardiovascular system is accompanied by changes in metabolism. 
Changes also occur in the flow of nerve impulses continually 
arriving at the brain from the ostcomuscular and cardiovascular 
apparatuses and other organs, and these changes may in turn 
affect the neuro-psychical reaction (Lebedev [10]). 

The short-time effect of weightlessness on man is often 
accompanied by illusions of spatial position. L. A. Kitaycv-Smyk 
[7, 8] performed observations on 193 pilots and parachutists and 
established that these illusions were absent in only 25 percent 
of them. In 16 percent of cases a fecling of falling, tumbling, 
accompanied by fear, had initially arisen, but after-some time 
Was superseded by a sensation of pleasant lightness, soaring, 
emotional excitement, and joy. In 52 percent of cases the sub- 
jects sensed a change in the direction Of terr 
rather than the lack of this gravity, i.e, 
lying prone, supine, on a side, etc. Illusio 
for 25-30 seconds and their emotional 


< 


estrial gravity 
felt themselves to be 
ns of this kind lasted 
Coloring was not so 
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delis us beide as in the former case. In seven percent of 
m ‘fades ies pue dg both thc illusion of falling and 
vr m vedi npe in space, accompanied by a marked fear 
sec ex " s disorientation in space. In persons with flight 
ma le illusions of spatial position were expressed much 
ess markedly. The dynamics of the psychical and vegetative 
disturbances on repeated exposure to temporary weightlessness 
adapt himself to the conditions of 
reactions disappeared fol- 
1 the vegetative reactions, 
presence of temporary 


pointed to man's ability to 
weightlessness. Thus, the psychical 
lowing 5-20 exposures of this kind, anc 
following 40-50 exposures. Thus, in the 


wei NER dE : 
cightlessness, man rapidly develops adaptation responses. Illu- 
observed not only in experimental 


abolic curve but also in astronauts. 
.and A. Shepard, once their 


IONS of spatial position were 
flights of aircraft along a par 
Vhus, G. S. Titov, P. R: Popovich 
Spaceships were inserted. into orbit, displayed momentary illu- 
sions of spatial position. It seemed to them that they were in 
an unnatural overturned position (Gazenko [3]. Sisakvan et al. 
[12], Sisakvan [13], Laughlin [23] 

Acuity of vision may decrease with the onset of weight- 
lessness. Monty and Richard [26]. on testing 36 subjects in the 
presence of temporary weightlessness, found that the sharpness 


of vision drops six percent. Some of the subjects reported seeing 


a violet halo around glowit 

The disturbances observec 
may be due to the change in vegetative 
he periphery of the visual analyzer, par- 
Juction in the tonus of the individual 
or and inferior rectus muscles 
During weightlessness, changes 
A study of color percep- 
anced perception of colors, 


1g objects. 
1 in this case in the visual analyzer 


processes both in the 


brain centers and at tl 
ticularly owing to the rec 
the inferior exteri 
- muscles). 
ion may also take place. 
ess revealed an enh 
(Kitayev-Smyk KAD 

The allegation made by the astronaut Gordon Cooper that, 
during his orbital flight, he saw little houses and other objects 
on the Tibetan Plateau, apparently indicates disturbances in 
visual perception and chiefly in depth vision. According to 
Warrey [20], this was caused bv the change in the afferent 


eye muscles ( 
as well as the ciliary 


in color vis 
tion in weightlessn 
chiefly of yellow 
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influences of impulses from the muscles. Similar ny ce 
times observed in divers and lead to loss of T pow "e 
and occasionally a tragic outcome. Something ES "e onis » 
been observed by the author in monkeys adiu t There 
a darkened cage and deprived of all customary aapi 4 do 
exist reports that military pilots, on being placed n ie ; nia 
ing device of a Spaceship under conditions of sinu id pi cud 
lessness for 30 hours, generally. retained their spatial ea Mes 
and problem-solving ability and alertness. Some Bua ae a 
ever, displayed visual and tactile hallucinations anc Irreguls 
havior. 423 
i e State of neuromuscular coordination under ard uii 
weightlessness may be of major practical significance, Sue ie 
success or failure of the operator's performance depends 5 sg 
precision with which he performs his movements. iii 
vestigators believe that motor coordination changes "at. (4). 
cantly during temporary weightlessness (Gurfinkel, et al. 
Yuganov et al. [16]). on e vnd Chacshs oh] 
On the other hand, studies by Beckh [18] anc } er RE 
[19], performed under conditions of parabolic flight, m al 
disturbed motor coordination, The subjects, when under a 
control, could not draw crosses with a pencil within spec! an 
squares. Considerable dispersion of hitting targets with the bol 
cil was particularly marked during the transition from posi 
acceleration to the State of subgravity. : eto 
These discrepancies in findings are clearly aeEIbct s a3 
different techniques of investigation and conditions of ps x 
ment, as well as to the different degrees of difficulty of perforn 
ing specified experimental r 
ences in the degree of tra 
experiments in the state o 
Under s 


i rtant 

y performed a number of impo! EN 
i S n H g 
profe ctions associated with control (orienting 


" d : tion 
as well as making log entries, taking mo 
Pictures, and carr 


; arrying out other Operations. ins 
A series of experiments has been carried out to ing ru 
the operator's potential for performing different types of 4 
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EM n NE M e" 
ity under spaceflight conditions. The effectiveness of the 
mar i [ "er! i 
mipulation of levers and different tools (monkey wrenches 
“te 1 € fri 1 1 : 
ctc.) in the absence of friction was investigated. 


MUSEOS CENA DE : h 
e experiments were performed in the presence of minimum 
was located (fric- 


friction of the support on which the subject 

uon cocílicient 0.0015). In the presence of insignificant friction, 
pushing and pulling of levers proved to be virtually impossible. 
Maximum effort was required in order to change the position 
of the lever without changing the position of the subject him- 
self. The efficiency of the effort applied by the operator 
changed sharply compared with his efficiency under normal 
conditions, It was 27 times as low during pulling, 18 times as 
low during pushing, and one-third as low during rotational 
movements. The magnitude of the compressive and tensile effort 
exerted with both hands did not change markedly [21]. In the 


process of determining the possibility of visual control over 
encounters between spaceships it turned out that the acuity 
of visual determination of angular quantities by the operator 
when calculating the velocity and distance of the object en- 
countered amounts to three minutes, while the resolving power 
with respect to angular velocity for an observation time of 
10 seconds was 0.3 angular minute per second [26]. 

During the last few years a large number of studies have 
been and are being performed to determine methods of main- 
taining the normal vital activity and working efficiency of the 
human organism under the conditions of prolonged spaceflight. 
Such methods include employment of drugs with a tonic effect 
on the human organism, em ployment of physical exercise and 
massage to maintain the tonus of the muscles and vessels, and 
creation of artificial gravity- This last method is the most radical. 
The solution of the problem of the expediency of creating arti- 
ficial gravity largely depends on the manner in which human 
subjects will withstand experiments with the prolonged ES 
of weightlessness. Nevertheless, by now requirements are al- 
ready being drafted for the conditions of artificial gravity that 


may be created. during spaceflights. 
The distinguishing feature of thes 


artificial gravity will be created by 


screw drivers, 


e conditions is that, since 
spinning the spaceship 
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about one of the axes of inertia, the magnitude of the Gens 
trifugal force of inertia determines the level of artificial d 
Moreover, while moving through the cabin or moving his heac 
and extremities, man will be exposed to the Coriolis forces of 
inertia. : 

An analysis of the effect of human factors [24] on the vr 
tion of the design parameters of a spaceship in which artificia 
gravity is created by rotation, indicates that the upper liqni? 
of the angular velocity (w) of spin may not exceed 0.4 1 wo 
Then the artificial gravity should not exceed 0.9 g; the lywe 
limit of the artificial gravity may not be less than 0.2 g. epe 
an optimal configuration of the spaceship, the cabin should Ee 
the shape of a cylinder positioned parallel to the spin on a 
second, symmetrically positioned cylinder should serve as i jn 
counterweight; the creation of an artificial gravity of 0% £ 
requires a spaceship spin radius of 60 meters for « — 0.4 1 ee 

Thus, during a prolonged spaceflight the operator enn. 
in the control system of the spaceship may encounter certam 


difficulties, primarily due to the unaccustomed conditions of 
gravity. : 

The tasks of enginecring psychology lie not only in ame 
gating the possibilities of man as a link in the spaceship contre 
system, but also in developing efficient measures contributing 


to the successful implementation of the functional duties 1m- 
posed on the operator. 
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